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THE UNITARIAN. 

The general objects of this work have been already set 
forth in the prospectus. And as its character will be bet- 
ter judged of by the manner in which it shall be conducted 
than by any prolix statement of our plan, we shall not trouble 
our readers with a lengthened preface. 

One word, however, respecting the character of our doc- 
trinal articles. In our own immediate vicinity, the discus- 
sion of such topics as the Trinity and the doctrines of Cal- 
vinism will perhaps appear like taking a step backwards into 
the region of by-gone controversy, and as being uncalled 
for by the prevailing state of religious opinions amongst us, 
now that Unitarianism has happily become so well established 
in our community. But it must be borne in mind that we are 
writing, not for our ovra community simply, but for the coun- 
try at large, for sections upon which Unitarianism is but just 
now da^\7iing. With those, then, to whose minds the argu- 
ment on this subject has long been so familiar as to have 
now become almost stale, let thb be our apology for reviving 
the argument and giving to it so large a space on our pages. 

A word more, as to one other point — our tide, Thb 
Unitarian. It b objected, as we anticipated it would be, 
that it savours of sectarianism. We selected this title, — not 
bdeed, we trust, in a sectarian spirit, that is, with the view of 
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exciting divisions and fostering animosities, nor yet to help a 
party-object, — but simply to show our colours. Unitarians 
are every day charged with concealing their sentiments, 
with the desire of smoothing over their peculiarities in reli- 
gious opinion. Now in order to meet this charge, we want 
our work to go forth bearing on its fiont the principles we 
hold. And besides, — in an age when error is so rife, we 
conceive it to be all-important to follow closely in the steps 
of the Aposde, " glorying in the cross of Christ ; " not 
" hiding the light under a bushel," but setting it forth " upon 
a candle-stick." In common with our brethren, we look 
longingly for peace ; yet we must say we have no sympa- 
tliy, we cannot sympathize, with those who, for the sake of 
peace, are willing to consent even to that dishonourable peace 
which yields the ground to a system of faith of whose corrupt- 
ness and pernicious effects every day is witness. We feel 
that Unitarians owe a duty to their faith, a solemn, a weighty 
duty, — that this cause is the cause of God, of Christ, the 
hope of the world, — and that we have no right to shrink 
fjx)m it, even seemingly. Believing thus, we would avow 
this cause openly, unequivocally. If the consequence be 
war, we shall deplore it, but we cannot think the blame will 
be ours ; even He who came to bring peace on earth brought 
first a sword. We shall therefore plainly declare what we 
solemnly believe to be the truth of the gospel ; and we 
shall fearlessly expose what, guided by the principles of the 
gospel, we esteem error. We shall "speak the truth," — 
we trust it may never be otherwise than " in love." Believ- 
ing those who differ from us to be no less sincere than our- 
selves, we shall ever be ready, while we deny their doctrines, 
to extend to the individuals themselves the right hand of 
christian fellowship and brotherhood. We believe that there 
is no necessary connexion between controversy touching 
matters of faith and that evil spirit of vituperation which 
would make deadly foes of all who differ fiom one anotlier ; 
and we trust, that by God's grace, we by our practrce may 
demonstrate it. 
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Meantime, we commend our journal to the favour of the 
public, hoping for indulgence to its faults, and praying God 
that it may be made an instrument of good in our hands, — 
in its humble sphere, a light to the church, a herald of the 
gospel as it is in Christ Jesus, — * a means of redemption to 
many from the sad gloom of false views of religion, on the 
one hand, — from the fearful, and, as it would seem, the wide- 
yawning gulf of infidelity, on the other. 

The Editors, 



A Letter to the Editors^ on the Religious Condition 
and Wants of the Community ^ etc. 

Permit me to express to you, Messrs. Editors, the satisfac- 
tion I have received fix>m the prospectus of The Unitarian. 
Believing, as I do so firmly, that the truths we hold as the 
gospel of Jesus Christ are most intimately connected with the 
dearest interests of man, that they are truths eminently calculat- 
ed to elevate and refine his character, to develope and strength- 
en whatever is pure and generous and excellent in his nature, 
to fi-ee him from sin and the power of all debasing influences, 
and to make him what he should be, what he was most obvi- 
ously designed to be, — like his Creator, — and, by their 
influence on the individual character, to nourish whatever is 
lovely in social and domestic life, and send abroad through 
society the vigorous and healthy streams of integrity, benevo- 
lence, and piety, I cannot but rejoice that a publication, of the 
character you propose, is forthcoming, and I trust that, by the 
blessing of God, it will be as successful as it is necessary. 

Although your work will be mainly devoted to the explana- 
tion and defence of Unitarianism, I readily believe, what you 
would wish to be inferred fix)m the prospectus, that its character 
will not be sectarian.* In advocating the cause of Unitarianism, 
you present the claims of Christianity, You will send your 

* I with that, some time or other, you would givo the public an article on 
SeetarianiaiD, and explain the meaning of the tern, which I fear it but littl* 
OBderttood. 
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work among " the people," not that, appealing to their preju- 
dices and antipathies, you may gather them into the circle of a 
sect, — the ignoble aim of a narrow and intolerant mind, but 
that you may give to every man, whom your words may 
reach, wider and more persuasive views of the great objects 
of his existence, of his relations and duty to God, and of his final 
destiny. It is necessary, indeed, that you should be employed 
in controversy — an irksome labour at all times ; but if, with 
these great objects in view, you go on, with that noble spirit 
of honesty, generosity, and candour, so proper for those who 
would recommend the religion of Jesus, I doubt not that you 
will be eminently successful. 

It would be presumptuous in me to assume the office of an 
adviser ; but I hope you will not censure me if I make a few 
remarks, which a limited observation has taught me are 
not unimportant. Perhaps they have occurred to your own 
minds. From the two extreme quarters of the christian 
community the cry has repeatedly been heard, that Unitarians 
are not sufficiently explicit in the declaration of all their 
opinions — that they either withhold such a declaration, through 
timidity or an unworthy policy, or obscure their views by 
vague explanations. This presumptuous charge has been 
built upon the fact, that Unitarians, as a body, have not met 
the demands of their brethren to lay before the community 
any general creed or fonnulary of faith, that they have been 
reasonably unwilling to declare that certain sentiments belong 
to the faith of the whole class, which are professed only by a 
few individuals, fk>m the fact that on minor points they differ 
considerably among themselves, and finally, from the fact that 
they are unwilling to adopt as their own all the unfounded infer- 
ences which others have been pleased to draw from their opin- 
ions. But however unfounded, the accusation has not been 
without its infhience. In some minds, warped by a calumny so 
extensively circulated, there is a strong prejudice against us on 
this ground. Tliis prejudice you can do much to remove by 
your example. I wish only to draw your attention forcibly to 
this point, when I say. Be honest — there is every thing in that 
word. You will not think me so simple or so utterly uncivil as 
to advise you to speak tlie truth. What I mean is, that the 
strongest and fullest expression of honesty in its highest sense 
should appear on your pages. Be open-minded, fearless. Let 
no one read a number of your work without feeling that he may 
rely on you with the utmost conGdence — that you will never 
Qover up difficulties, if such you know to exist, that you vnSk 
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always distinctly state what you mean, and that you will 
never fear to declare whatever doctrine you believe to have 
been taught by Jesus Christ. 

It has sometimes been said, that Unitarians speak of their 
opinions with diffidence, distrust, uncertainty. That they 
sometimes speak with diffidence on controverted points is 
true. But whether this has not been dictated by modesty is 
not for me to say. At least, this would be the most charita- 
ble inference. It is possjble that the language they have fre- 
quently used may not have conveyed that strength of convic- 
tion which they intended to express, and thus laid the founda- 
tion for the charge to which I have alluded. It is better, 
however, to err in this way, than to assume that bold and ar- 
rogant tone with which presumptuous polemics would fain 
overawe the multitude and annihilate all opposition. May 
The Unitarian be entirely free from dogmatism and pre- 
sumption. May it be characterized by a spirit of true char- 
ity. But, at the same time, let it assume the position which a 
manly and convinced mind will tajce without arrogance, that 
you are exhibiting the claims of Christianity. Let it be felt 
that you are not apologists for a set of novel opinions, but 
that the truths you teach are those which Jesus Christ 
announced, for which he died, and which are of unspeakable 
value to man. There is a wide difierence between dog- 
matism and a modest confidence. The voice of truth is ever 
lofty and commanding ; the tones of error, though venerable 
in its years, are only insolent and haughty. 

As this is nothing more than a familiar epistle, you will not 
censure me for a want of method. I rejoice that your work 
will be written for the people — that it is designed for ail 
classes of our community. 

To one of these classes I would direct your attention. In 
not a few of our country towns where Unitarianism has not 
yet gone, there are many individuals, the general tenor of 
whose lives is very commendable ; they are good neighbours 
and good citizens ; much respected for thcjir integrity, and 
exert a beneBcial influence throughout the sphere in which 
they live. But they make no pretensions to reUgion, attend 
church very infrequently, and would not loudly complain, pei^ 
haps, if its doors were closed. They do not utterly reject 
Christianity. The force of education is sufficiently stnmg to 
prevent such a consummation. They are not willing to be 
^led skeptics or unbelievers ; still, they have no fixed relH 

1* 
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giou9 opinions. The notion is deeply imbedded in thdr 
minds that the doctrines of Calvinism are Christianity itself; 
and so great are the prejudices of education, and so strong the 
associations of custom, that they are unable to conceive how 
any other interpretation, than that which they have always 
heard, should be put on the passages of Scripture which have 
been supposed to declare those doctrines. Hence, being men 
of plain, common sense, who usually take the most direct way 
to their conclusions, they practically reject the gospel. They 
tell you that it can do them no good, and that it is absurd. 
On these points they frequently argue with great shrewdness 
and force. They tell you that the doctrines of Christianity 
are at war ^vith the suggestions of that reason which God has 
given us for the conduct of life. And they likewise urge that 
many, if not the most, of those who have been converted and 
are under the full influence of religion are worse citizens and 
neighbours than they were before, — that they are more pre- 
sumptuous, dogmatical, and exclusive, and less modest, candid, 
and benevolent, — that they are more crafty and calumnious, 
and less generous and open-hearted, — that while tliey bestow 
largely of their substance for distant objects of charity, they 
are less attentive to the wants of their neighbours and tlie good 
of the community in which they live. I am not asserting 
that these men are always candid, that they always reason well, 
nor that prejudice may not have much to do with their infer- 
ences. Still, confounding, as they almost unavoidably do, 
error with truth, the corruptions of Christianity with its sim- 
ple doctrines, it is not unnatural that they should be anxious 
to remove themselves as far as possible fix)m the sphere of its 
influence. Following these is another class, who have the 
same general views of Christianity, but whose conduct is not 
so estimable, and who, of course, are more beyond the reach 
of religious instruction. The great object is to revive and 
quicken' these men ; to awaken the spirit of inquiry among 
them ; to direct their search after truth, and to teach them 
what is truth ; to make them feel that there is such a thing 
as true religion, however there may have been many coun- 
terfeits in the world ; that it is necessary to their well-being, 
and that man w^as made to be religious ; to teach them the 
nature of Christianity, and that it contains the noblest truths, 
suited to their faculties and condition as rational and moral 
beings, and to their wants as sinners ; to teach them their 
relations and duty to God, and the great objects of life. The 
influence which this class of our citizens exerts is very con- 
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siderable. I hope that you \viU regard them with especial 
interest. You need expect but little mterference here. 
Those of our Orthodox brethren who are at all acquainted 
with the case, know as well as I do that their teaching can- 
not influence these men. It cannot reach them. They wiU 
not hear it. Should your journal fortunately go among 
them, you may do much, simply by showing them fliat Chris- 
tianity is Unitarianbm, — by exhibiting to them truths, which, 
while they are a revelation fix)m God, are, at the same time, 
coincident with principles which reason has adopted. My 
faith is strong that IJnitarianism is the power of God unto 
salvation, and I devoutly hope that you will be an instrument 
in conveying its simple truths to those who are beyond the 
reach of any other influence. 

The present aspect of the world, in a religious point of view, 
is interesting and impressive. Old authority ^is gone. The 
influence of prescription is gone. The human mind is pass- 
ing fix)m blind obedience to rules and dogmas, for which it 
could give no better reasons than the assertions of its teach- 
ers, to a condition in which its convictions of truth shall be 
established on the basis of its own independent investigations. 
It is gradually feeling its way to something surer and better. 
In such a state of things, which, in all probability, will long 
continue, it becomes us to observe the many and conflicting 
elements which are at work in society. Generally speak- 
ing, it may be said that most civilized communities are 
awakened to the value of relidous truth — that truth whk^h 
concerns the highest interests of man and his immortal des- 
tiny. The convictions of its reality and importance are strik- 
ing deeper and deeper. The mind is anxious, and intent on 
the great question. What is truth ? It has thrown oflT the 
shackles of authority and asserted its right to investigate truth 
for itself. But, so long has it been confined, its Hmbs are 
enfeebled and its sight has grown dim. In that restless and 
feverish state, the consequence of emancipation, it is eager to 
hurry on. But it is impeded by many causes. It has not 
yet cut ofl* its old associations. It is still influenced by fear, 
and error is yet venerable. And what is more, it has hardly 
discerned the sources of truth. It eagerly asks, What is truth ? 
but has not yet determined where it is nor how it is to be 
found. There is heard the discord of a thousand voices. All 
would be taught, but all would be teachers. An uninter- 
rupted conflict is going on between hope and the conscious- 
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nes9 of freedom and an earnest looking for truth, on the one 
hand, and on the other, a feeling of amazement at the magni- 
tude of the objects which open before the mind, united with 
fear, anxiety, and doubt, and the remains -of superstition and 
dogmatism, and the strong associations which still cling around 
old errors. We rejoice at the emancipation of the mind. 
But few of us consider, as we ought, the evils which are the 
necessary consequence of its throwing off the shackles of a 
prescribed faith. While preceding ages were endeavouring to 
govern its growth by dogmas and creeds of their own devis- 
ing, they cast no prophetic glance to that point in the future 
when it would burst those envelopements and pursue its own 
way. For such an event, consequently, they made no pre- 
paration, either by teaching the importance of truth, or sup- 
plying the mind with principles for its search. And now that 
time has come, and we see the result. Large masses of society 
not only have no settled religious opinions, but they hardly 
know the sources of truth, and are at a loss from what point 
to begin or how to pursue their investigations. The mind, 
I repeat, has cut itself away from a prescribed faith, and hope- 
fally launched forth on the wide sea of speculation. But 
without compass or star to guide its way, amazed and anxious, 
and often looking back to the untroubled waters it has left, it 
is hurried on by the winds of expectation, and driven back by 
fear, or swept by the eddying gusts of novel theories ; or, des- 
pairing to reach the coast whose shadowy line it dinily dis- 
cerns in the distance, it suffers itself to be borne swiftly along 
the smooth, deceitful current of unbehef. 

Such is one feature in the present condition of the reli- 
gious world. But I would confine these remarks to our own 
community. I have no disposition to detract from the noble 
and well earned fame of our ancestors. Still, it is not won- 
derful that sometimes they should have erred. Until recent 
times, nearly all the religious instruction received by the peo- 
ple at large was communicated by the pulpit. Its tones were 
always authoritative. The clergy announced doctrines which 
they knew would not be disputed. Their style of preaching, 
with a very few exceptions, was unvaried. They constantly 
used a set of phrases, for the most part undefined, which were 
supposed to contain the fundamental points of an orthodox 
feith. They recommended the reading of the Scriptures, as a 
means of edification and general instruction, but did not foster 
ft spirit of inquiry, and gave their hearers no principles of 
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interpretation, no guides for the pursuit of truth. The mind 
was at last awakened to religious investigations, and the gen- 
eral interest in such pursuits has been increasing ever since. 
We may now observe the results of the former state of 
things ; and they will best be seen by an example. If 
you go into one of our villages where the spirit of inquiry 
has not long existed to any considerable extent, you will 
find those who still cling to the Orthodox views in which 
they were educated, but who can give few reasons for the 
faith that is in them, and when pressed by difficulties are 
unable to meet them ; a few, holding the same opinions, 
whose faith rests on a surer basis ; a few, also, and but a 
few, who have worked their way to better views ; and then, 
a class more numerous than all the others, who may be said 
to have no religious views, or next to none; and, finally, 
some who do not spurn the name of Deist. If I may judge 
from what I have seen and heard, tliis illustration will apply 
to many of our towns b the interior. In other places, where 
the spirit of inquiry has existed longer, there is, of course, 
more rational conviction on religious subjects. Still, wher- 
ever you go, you will find too many who have no settled 
opinions, whose notions of the nature of religion are vague 
and indistinct, who need to be told not so much what is 
true as how to acquire it, and who want the right principles 
of interpreting the Scriptures. Those among them who are 
true inquirers are oiten perplexed, anxious, and fearful. 
They would receive the truth with gladness, they would 
pursue it earnestly ; but they need to be guided by those 
lights which those have found who are now before them. 
The errors which they have been wont to respect are vet ven- 
erable. The force of education is still strons;. Thev are 
afraid of something, they hardly know what — afiraid, perhaps, 
that some inauspicious breeze may strand their frail bark on 
the barrenness of infidelity. They need, therefore, to be en- 
couraged. They need to be told that the very highest rev- 
erence for God and truth demands that they modestly, but 
fearlessly, pursue their inquiries, — that they reject every 
doctrine, however dear or venerable, which b not sanctioned 
by revelation, and receive without hesitation whatever they 
believe God has declared, be the anticipated consequences 
what they may. 

I doubt not that your journal will direct its efforts to these 
important objects, and I pray God that it may be successful. 
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I have extended this letter to an unreasonable length, and 
win condude by again expressing my satis&ctioo at the 
appearance of your prospectus. 

Yours, very sincerely, 

A UlflTABIAlf. 

Cambridgey Dec. 3, 1833. 



A Holy Life the moit Pemumpe Argument. 

For a short time after the ascen^on of Christ, God 
wrought with his apostles by signs and wonders; but the 
arm of power was soon drawn back into heaven, and the 
work ot propagating the gospel was then left to human 
charity. Now there is nothing that tends so much to retard 
die progress of the christian religion as the unholy lives 
of its professors; aa the other hand, there is nothing so 
weU adapted to aid its propagation as the holy lives and ccm- 
versation of its professors. To show this, we have only to 
glance at the history and present state of the christian 
church. 

The conversation of the apostles was worthy of the gos- 
pel. They were blameless in the sight of enemies as well 
as of friends. Malice itself could find no charge against 
them, except that they were defenders of a faith every where 
spoken against. Their first disciples were imitators of them. 
** See how these Christians love one another ! " was the re- 
maik even of the Pagans concerning them. In an accusa- 
tion brought against the early Christians by the celebrated 
Pliny, he states that it was a part of their regular reUgious 
service to bind themselves by an oath to lead pure and hon- 
est lives. While this was the character of the christian 
church, it grew in spite of the rage of the persecutor. The 
blood of its martyrs was a seed fix)m which sprang a most 
abundant harvest. The purity with which the Christians 
lived, the fortitude with which they suffered, the triumphant 
hope with which they died, called forth the admirati(m of 
iheir enemies, and often changed them bom enemies to 
fiiends. The very men who bound the martyr to the stake 
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often left it Christians. The name of Jesus was, ere long, 
preached throughout the then known world. Christianity 
soon mounted the throne of the Caesars. But its elevation 
was a curse to its prosperity. Its ministers, when they put 
on purple and scarlet, dropped the garment of righteousness ; 
and, when they began to fare sumptuously in kings' palaces, 
they forgot the example of the meek and lowly Jesus. Cor- 
ruption and spiritual death brooded over the church ; and then 
its borders ceased to be enlarged, except by the power of the 
sword. There was then nothing to draw unbelievers mto its 
fold. The conduct of Christians was no better, and hence 
there was no reason to suppose their faith any better, than 
that of the surrounding heathen. And iirom that time to the 
date of the Reformation, hardly any accessions, except by 
force, were made firom Paganism to Christianity. Since the 
Reformation, the moral character of Christendom has been 
constantly improving; and the prospects of the missionary 
enterprise have been in the same proportion constantly 
brightening. 

But now, what is the greatest obstacle to the christianizing 
of the world ? It is the unchristian conduct of those who call 
themselves, or are called. Christians. Our North American 
Indian will point to his white neighbours, and say : " These 
are the men who first taught us the vice, and who give us 
the means, of intoxication. These are the men who cheat 
us and lie to us, and teach us to cheat and lie. They call 
themselves Christians, and want us to be Christians too. 
But our religion never taught us to take advantage of 
each other's ignorance, or to take bv violence or fraud the 
property of those at peace with us. Our great Spirit ap- 
proves not of such deeds nor of those who practise them, 
nor will He permit his children to embrace your reli- 
gion." The Hindoo will point to the European or American 
sailors, and say : " These are your Christians — men wh© 
blush not to wallow in vices which we abhor even to name. 
Better that a few devotees should crush themselves beneath 
Juggernaut's car, better that a few widows should fall victims 
to their nuptial vows, than that our people should be stained 
with such crimes as these christian sailors commit." The 
African will point with a tearful eye and an aching heart to 
the slave-ship, as she leaves his shore. " There were men 
here," he will say, " not long since, who tried to persuade us 
to become Christians. That cursed ship was manned by 
Christians. The religion of our fathers did not teach them 
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to send their prisoners of war into bondage in a strange land. 
These Christians taught us this lesson. It is Christians who 
send their ships across the deep hither, to lade them with the 
living spoils of war and treachery. We i^-ant not the religion 
of such men ; our own is better." And to those heathen 
who are so situated as to behold the internal state of the 
christian church, what a picture must it present ! " How 
can they," might an intelligent heathen justly say, " how can 
these Christians call theirs a religion of peace and love ? Is 
it not rather one of strife and dissension, of pride and vain- 
glorying ? When we go up to worship, we reach forth the 
hand to every fellow-worshipper, and should disdain to feast 
upon a sacrifice of strife. But these men quarrel, and rail 
at each other, and abuse each other, everi in the temple of 
their God. Let us keep peace among ourselves, and not 
endanger it by changing our religion." 

Suph are the wounds which Christ receives in the house of 
his professed friends. His avowed enemies have done his 
cause comparatively little harm. That cause can never 
flourish, till those who call themselves his friends are his 
friends indeed, and show themselves such by keeping his 
commandments. The word of God gives us reason to expect 
the universal supremacy of Christianity. But before that 
can take place, there must be a revival of pure and undefiled 
relijscion throuorhout Christendom, — all the inhabitants of 
christian countries must exhibit such a conversation as be- 
cometh the gospel ; and then the gospel will have free 
course and be glorified. Then every ambassador, every 
traveller, every sailor, will be a missionary of the cross. 
Those who now sit in darkness will not be long in learning 
that justice and truth and mercy govern the hearts and lives 
of all who dwell in christian lands, and they too will court 
the beams of the Sun of righteousness. But this moral reno- 
vation in Christendom is to be produced by individual eftbrt, 
by individual holiness. Let every one live as the gospel 
requires, and he does vastly more towards the diffusion of 
the gospel, than he could otherwise do, by bestowing upon 
benevolent objects all his time, or the whole of his property, 
however large. 

We have seen how Paganism has thriven through the 
unholiness of Christians. We remark, further, that modem 
infidelity is a viper bom and nourished in the very bosom of 
the christian church. The period when infidelity prevailed 
Bost in England was a time when the clergy of the estab- 
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Ibhed church were indolent, dissipated, utterly careless of 
the souls under their charge ; when the dissenting ministers 
were zealous, indeed, but intolerant in their zeal, and ready to 
commit murder and almost every other crime in the nanje of 
the Lord. We all know how completely infidelity deluged 
France toward the close of the last century. The priests 
were banished or guillotined, the churches closed, the sabbath 
voted out of existence by the great assembly of the nation, 
and prayers offered and hymns sung to the statue of liberty, 
in mockery of the supreme Divinity, while rivers of blood 
rolled down the streets of Paris at the biddmg of men who 
literally trampled upon the cross. And all this sin was 
chargeable upon nominal Christians. It was the unholiness, 
the corruption of Christians, that made the most learned and 
influential men of France infidels. For many ages piety had 
been a rare gift among the more prominent of the French 
clergy. Many of them had lived in the open indulgence of 
the most degrading vices, had wasted, at court, at the theatre, 
and in riotous living, money extorted from the necessities of 
the people, and had evinced as little practical belief m God, 
heaven, and spiritual things, as if life had been a dream, 
the judgment a bug-bear, God and Christ fictitious personages. 
And the people had too willingly followed the example of 
their spiritual guides. They had gone statedly to the sanc- 
tuary, had heard a religious service in an unknown tongue, 
had partaken of the consecrated bread, and then had gone 
back to the world to mingle in its dissipation and its knavery, 
without knowing a single principle of the gospel to restrain 
them from iniquity. The unholy lives of its professors led 
thinking men to doubt, and ultimately to deny, the divine ori- 
gin of Christianity. They thought the credentials of a system, 
which had such unworthy professors, not even worth exam- 
ining ; and they therefore rejected the gospel without exami- 
nation. A system, which numbered among its guardians, 
among its priests, the friends of all manner of iniquity, they 
thougiit deserving of the most violent opposition ; and they 
therefore strove to subvert Christianity. They succeeded, 
and, for a short time, made this fickle nation a nation of infi- 
dels. 

In our own country the firiends of infidelity have, within a 
very few years, made great efibrts, and have met with much 
success. And the faults of Christians have been the chief 
weapons of their warfare. We have examined several num- 
bers of a weekly paper published in Boston, devoted to infi- 
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delity, and have found them filled, not with arguments against 
the Scriptures, not with reproaches upon Christ's character, 
not with attempts to show any defect in the gospel system of 
morals ; but with instances of the foolish or wicked conduct 
of professmg Christians, with cases of fi^ud, or knavery, or 
hard-heartedness among zealous church-members, and espe* 
cially with instances of religious intolerance and uncharita* 
bleness. If all professing Christians in this country had led 
as holy lives as our pilgrim ancestors did, we do not believe 
that there would be, at the present time, a dozen infidels in the 
land. And now, if all those, who have named the name of 
Christ, would be careful to adorn their profession by holy 
lives, if they would all love each other as brethren, and, for- 
getting unessential difierences, unite hand and heart against 
their common enemies, unbelief and sin, the infidel army 
would be at once disbanded, infidelity would flit away like 
the morning mist before the brightening beams of the sun, 
and God's name would be haUowed by those who now blas- 
pheme it. We may aU of us, then, by recommending our 
religion by holy lives, aid in checking the progress of infi- 
delity more efiectually than by arguing against it ourselves or 
by circulating the arguments of others. A holy life is the 
best defence of our religion, the J^est apology for its claims, 
the best evidence of its divinity. 

There are yet others besides Pagans and infidels, upon 
whom Christians ought to exercise a salutary influence. We 
refer to those who, while they profess to be Christians, so far 
as belief is concerned, have never professed to act under the 
influence of christian motives or to cherish christian hopes. 
When such men are urged to form religious characters, they 
fi-equently point to professors of religion and say, " What do 
these men more than others? They are as ready as other 
people to overreach in bargains, and to coin and circulate 
slanderous reports. They are no better husbands, fathers, 
neighbours, nor citizens than we are. They show as much 
love for the world, its pleasures, and its gains as we do ; and 
to those sins with which they are chargeable in common per- 
haps with ourselves, they add the still greater sin of hypoc- 
risy, since they profess to be better than they are, while we 
profess only to be what we actually are." Thus, and if not 
with perfect justice, yet not without ground, men of the world, 
in excusing themselves for the neglect of religious duty, often 
characterize professors of religion. But if those who have 
named the name of Christ were carefiil to depart from all 
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iniquity, if tbey maintained characters so pure that malice 
itself could find no fault with them, then the irreligious would 
witness the divine power of the gospel, would perceive and 
confess that it is not without ef&cacy, would regard with ad<* 
miration a religion which preserves its disciples fix)m sin. 
Were there a revival of pure religion and practical piety 
throughout all the chim^hes in our land, there would be a 
revival of the same among people of every class and order, 
multitudes would devote themselves to God, and vicious 
indulgence would soon lose its votaries. Counsels, entrea- 
ties> will avail but little with the thoughtless and the vicious, 
imless backed by a holy life. As, then, we value the undy- 
ing souls of those around us, as we believe that the salvation 
of those souls depends upon their receiving and obeying the 
gospel, let our conversation be as becometh the gospel. 

Among the different denominations of Christians also, holi- 
ness of life goes much farther than soundness of faith in ad- 
vancing the interests of any particular sect. Sects that have 
advocated very strange and irrational systems of faith have 
often grown numerous and powerful through the piety of 
their members. The Quakers have a mystical system of 
belief which it would, doubtless, puzzle many to understand. 
Yet, when they first appeared, they spread very fast, on 
account of their strict honesty, their unsullied purity, their 
i¥orks of charity, their love of peace, and the meekness with 
which they bore persecution. The Sweden1x)rgians have a 
a system so obscure and complicated that it is the labour of a 
life to understand it thoroughly, and so irrational as to attach 
to every sentence in the Bible three distinct significations. 
Yet they are making converts through the influence of their 
brotherly love, their heavenly-mindedness, their peaceiiil lives 
and, charitable deeds. 

Reader, are you a Unitarian ? you have embraced what 
you regard, not as an obscure and unreasonable, but as a 
definite, rational, and scriptural system of faith, to which many 
of your fellow-Christians are warmly opposed. Their oppoo 
sition to you is sincere, conscientious. They honestly tear 
that your doctrine is not according to godliness, — that it will 
not bring forth the fruits of the Spirit. Upon many of them 
argument will have no effect, for their fears will make them 
deaf to argument. But the eloquence of a holy life nMy win 
them. You believe that your system is preeminently adapted 
to form pure and holy characters. Show, then, the superior 
ralue of your faith by your works. Be tolerant even to the 
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intolerani, liberal to the illiberal, charitable to the uncharita- 
ble. Be faithful to every religious, every social, every per- 
sonal duty. Keep the will of Go<l coiistanlty before you as 
Tour rule of action. Be not disheartened, though opposatioD 
no)d out long, and still seein as violent as ever ; fur, by per- 
severing in a good course, if you win not the favour of man, 
you at least gain that of God. And in time, those who now 
oppose you may be brought, if not to believe with you, at 
least to hold fellowship iviih you. And then you will have 
tlie satisfaction of having overcome their enmity, without hav- 
ing employed a single unchristian art or weapon. Suci^ vic- 
tories have been won. We have known instances in which 
deep-rooted prejudice has been in this way overcome. We 
have one such instance yet recent in our memory'. A Cal- 
vinistic clergyman from a distance was invited to settle in a 
town where there were several religious societies, and, among 
others, one of the class commonly called Unitarian. Having 
never been acquainted with any of this denomination before, 
this clergyman took the right way of learning their character, 
not by catechizing them, but by inspecting their conduct. 
He saw a pastor and people Uving in peace among them- 
selves and with all around them, devoted to the public worship 
of God and the ordinances of llie gospel, bringing up their chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, engaged in 
forwarding every charitable enterprise, giving freely of their 
substance and their labour, wherever it was needed for the 
relief of the poor, the instruction of the ignorant, and the build- 
ing up of Christ's kingdom, and leading lives, abiost without ex- 
ception, so irreproachable that calumny Itself could find no fault 
with tliem. His mind was open lo conviction ; and he was 
candid enough to express the conviction forced upon his mind. 
After a few weeks' residence in the place, be said : " Before 
I came here, I was so presumptuous us to deny to Unitarians 
(he christian name. I now rejoice lo find among the sincere 
disciples and friends of Christ those whom, hitherto, I have 
accounted his enemies. And let me leam from this hence- 
forth to suspend my judgment with respect to my brethren, 
Ull 1 can know them by llieir finiits." Would that instances 
of this kind were more frequent, that men would always judge 
the tree to be good when tliey 6nd the fruit good ! But make 
tlie tree good, and make the fruit good, and, if you gain not, 
at least deserve, the esteem of all your feUow-Chrlstians. 
djBt^e time might come, when, among the different por- 
M.i]( ibe christian church, tlie only atnfe shall be, which 
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shall abound the roost in brotherly love and m good works, 
which shall exhibit a conversation the best becoming the 
gospel ! Then, and not till then, \*ill the church be truly 
prosperous. Then, and not till then, will Gqi^ and Christ 
regard it with unmingled approbation. 

A. P. Peabodt. 



Letters to Trinitarians and Calvinists. 

No. I. 

THE TRINITY. 

Christian Brethren, 

You well know that Unitarian Christians are every where 
spoken against. You know there are individuals, in almost 
every place, who are constantly casting reproach upon our 
sentiments and character. Permit me to ask you, whether 
there is anything in our peculiar views of religion deserving 
this unceasing and universal condemnation ? In order to 
answer this question satisfactorily, you should be thoroughly 
acquainted with our distinguishing articles of belief. You 
should also possess an intimate and correct knowledge of the 
external and internal history of our denomination. I would 
therefore solicit your patient and candid attention to a brief 
exposition and defence of Unitarian Christianity. 

I am induced to make this request for two very substantial 
reasons. In the first place, I enter upon this undertaking 
for your special benefit. Suppose one of your worthy neigh- 
bours had been accused of falsehood. Suppose you sin- 
cerely believed the report. Should you not feel unhappy ? 
Would not your confidence in his integrity be destroyed ? 
But if you could soon obtain satbfactory evidence that the 
charge was false, should you not greatly rejoice ? Would 
not your esteem return and "your firiendship be renewed? 
Now some of the leading men of your church have de- 
nounced Unitarians as heretics, unbelievers, and wilful de-^ 
ceivers. You probably believe that their accusations are 
well founded. We solemnly aver, that our motives, opin- 
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bns, and actions are misrepresented. We claim tlie right of 
self-defence. Are you not willing to hear our arguments ? 
Should you not rejoice to leam llial we are honest aud inno- 
cent, and still deserving your confidence and fellowsbip ? 
Ldslen, then, to our stalenients. 

In the second place, I have undertaken this work for our 
own particular advantage. Suppose you had been charged 
with the crime of murder. Suppose you were conscious of 
being altogether innocent. Would you not desire an oppor- 
tunity to prove the accusation to be false ? Now some indi- 
viduals of your sect have pronounced Unitarians lo be worse 
than the heallien. We feel this to be a very serious charge. 
We suppose it is believed by some whose love we are anx- 
ious to retain. We know the accusation to be unjust. We 
therefore demand the privilege of answering in our own be- 
half. We are confident that we can present testimony which 
will satisfy every candid person of our integrity and inno- 
cence, and of the justice of our claims to ihc appellation of 
disciples of Cbrisi. If, llien, you would do unto others in 
all things as you would have others do mito you, you will 
assuredly give a patient hearing to our expositions and argu- 
ments. 

Before I proceed to the main questions at issue, you will 
permit me to make two preliminary observations. And 
first, I wish it to be distinctly understood that I speak, in this 
and in all future communications, in my own name. . I do 
not claim to be the organ of any sect or parly. I go to no 
man or body of men to ascertain what I must believe or pub- 
lish. As an individual, 1 sball give utterance to my honest 
convictions, and hold myself responsible for all my slate- 
ments. I shall endeavour to present a distinct outline of my 
religions sentiments, and to state some of the reasons on 
which they are founded. I do not expect, however, to dif- 
fer materially from the great body of Unitarian Christians in 
this country. 

I wish it also to be distinctly understood, that I have no 
intention of denouncing eitlier the motives or sentiments or 
characters of any class ofbelievers. I cherish none but the 
most friendly and charitable feelings towards Christians of 
every name. I shall not return railing for railing, but, con- 
trariwise, blessing. But I must be pemiilled to mention dis- 
rinctly the doctrines which I reject as erroneous, and lo give 
you some of the lionest reasons for my rejection of wliat you 
deem sacred truth. I may also have occasion to allude to 
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the unchristian temper and conduct of some of our profess- 
ing brethren, and to show their want of conformity with the 
spirit and example of our common Saviour. This, the. only 
independent, christian course, I am sure every generous and 
noble mind must wish me to pursue, while I hold myself 
ready to correct all mistakes, and to publish aU candid objec- 
tions to my views and reasonings. 

Permit me now, christian brethren, solemnly to affirm, 
that, in common with all other Christians, we firmly believe 
in the existence and providence of One eternal, all-perfect, 
all-pervading Spirit, the Creator, the Preserver, the Bene- 
£ictor, and the Father of the universe. With all other Chris- 
tians, we believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of the living 
God. With all other Christians, we believe that the Bible 
contains the faithful record of a special revelation fix)m the 
infinite Jehovah. With all protestant Christians, we believe 
that the sacred Scriptures are a safe and sufficient guide of 
faith and practice, and that all persons have an equal and 
perfect right, nay, that it is their bounden duty, to interpret 
them for themselves. With all consistent Protestants, we 
believe that we are answerable to no man, to no body of 
men, to no church, to no council, for our religions opinions 
and observances ; but only to our God, our Saviour, and our 
own consciences. With all consistent Protestants, we believe 
that the same principles of interpretation are to be applied to 
the holy writings which we apply to the contents of other 
books of equal antiquity and obscurity. Renouncing all alle- 
giance to earthly masters, laying aside all human creeds and 
formularies of faith, acting in strict compliance with the fun- 
damental principles of Frotestantbm, we make the Bible, 
and the Bible alone, the infallible standard of christian truth 
and holiness. By an honest and prayerful and persevering 
examination of its pages, we discover sentiments which other 
believers reject, and we are unable to find some doctrines 
which others receive. It is our great reverence for the Scrip- 
tures, our firm adherence to their plain and explicit mstruc- 
tions, our determination to obey God rather than men, our 
desire of proving all things and holding fast that only which 
is good, which compels us to dissent from the conclusions of 
some of our fellow-disciples. The most important points of 
difference I will now proceed to mention and illustrate. 

I. We diflfer from some of our christian brethren in rela- 
tion to the nature of God. They believe in what is called 
the doctrine of the Trinity. They believe, accordbg to the 
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ings can never make one perfect Being ; if they could, dei- 
ties without number might be formed from the hosts of cre- 
ated intelligences with which the universe is filled. If you 
affirm that the Father is not a distinct person, that the Son 
is not a distinct person, that the Spirit is not a distinct per- 
son, but that Father, Son, and Spirit are merely difierent 
names for distinctions in. the Deity ; then you give up your 
belief in a trinity of persons ; you believe in one God, while 
you mystify your doctrine with unintelligible terms. Now 
if you will candidly examine all the ideas which you have in 
your minds upon this subject, without any regard to sects or 
creeds, I think you will arrive at one of these three conclu- 
sions : — Either that you are endeavouring to believe in 
three perfect Beings, and, consequently, in three Gods, which 
is an absurdity ; or that you are endeavouring io believe in 
three imperfect Beings, and, consequently, in no God, which 
is also an absurdity ; or that you do actually believe in One 
all-perfect, all-pervading Spirit, the only true God, which is 
the fundamental article of the Unitarian creed. .Let me, 
then, ask you to investigate this point with candour, so as to 
ascertain if our views do not perfectly coincide on this impor- 
tant question. 

2. In the second place, I reject the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, because I can find no trace of it in the Old Testament. 
A triune God is nowhere spoken of, and there is not a text 
which intimates it. It is nowhere said, and it is nowhere 
hinted, that there are three persons or three distinctions of 
any sort in the Grodbead. I have read every chapter and 
every verse of these ancient writings, and I have never dis- 
covered one text which contains such an idea. I have 
never seen the slightest allusion to any such doctrine fix>m 
the beginning of Genesis to the end of Malachi. I have 
repeatedly asked those who belong to your church to men- 
tion a single passage in the Hebrew Scriptures which either 
teaches or implies such a sentiment. My request has never 
been granted. I believe most firmly that no individual can 
show any such text. Now if the Trinity is revealed in 
these sacred books, would it not have been discovered before 
this period of the world ? As it never has been found in 
their pages, is it not fair to conclude that it is not contained 
therein ? What, then, must be our conclu^on ? Would the 
all-wise God have called a people from idolatry, would he 
have made them the medium of communication to other 
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ing, have the independence to acknowledge the fact, and the 
courage to admit the necessary consequence, that no such 
doctrine as the Trinity is contained in their Scriptures. 

4. In the fourth place, I reject the doctrine of the Trinity, 
because I can find no trace of it in the New Testament. 
The blessed Jesus was educated in the Jewish religion, and 
in the sentiments of his ancestors. At his baptism, he 
received the holy Spirit without measure. He was commis- 
sioned to make a further revelation of the will of Jehovah, 
who had spoken to his fathers by the prophets, but who had 
in no instance spoken to them of a trinity of persons or dis* 
tinctions in the Godhead. Did the Saviour preach this doc* 
trine to his disciples ? Did the apostles proclaim it to the 
world ? Did they record it in their writings ? I have care- 
ftdly examined every sentence of the Gospels, the Acts of 
the Apostles, the Epistles, and the book of Kevelation, and I 
have never been able to discover even one text which con- 
tains the idea that God exists in three persons or distinctions. 
I have repeatedly asked members of your church to mention 
a single passage which explicitly teaches the doctrine. No 
one has ever complied with my request. I do not believe 
any one ever can. — I thmk the evidence is perfectly conclu- 
sive that the apostles did not consider Jesus as belonging to 
the Godhead. For when he was apprehended, tried, and 
crucified, they all forsook him and fled ; one denied him with 
cursing and swearing, and another betrayed his innocent 
blood for thirty pieces of silver. Could they have beeti 
guilty of such conduct, had they believed he was the very 
Grod ? Impossible. Had the doctrine been revealed to them 
after the resurrection, would they not have explicitly declared 
it in their discourses and mentioned it in their letters ? This 
they have not done, and, to my mind, this silence presents an 
unanswerable objection to the doctrine. But I would have 
you search the Scriptures for yourselves. Whenever you 
find a passage which expresses the idea of three persons or 
distinctions in Crod, please to forward it. If you can dis- 
cover none of this description, I trust you will have the inde- 
pendence to declare your honest convictions. 

5. In the fifth place, I reject the doctnne of the Trinity, 
becaiise I can trace it, most satisfactorily, to a human origin. 
I have examined the early history of the christian church 
with considerable attention. I have not room to introduce 
extracts from the authorities which I have consulted ; and, 
indeed, firom the nature of the case, they would require many 
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ous their faith may be in other respects, they are not 
idolaters, but worshippers of the God of heaven and earth. 
They do not reject Moses and the prophets, or consider 
Jesus an iinposter. It is partly because you present for 
their acceptance a doctrine which contradicts the funda- 
mental article of their belief, " God is one." And never, 
while the human mind is governed by rational evidence, will 
they surrender this immovable foundation of all true religion 
for what they consider a human invention. The sartie may 
be said of a great portion of the heathen world. The Hindoo 
can prove as clearly that his thirty millions of deities are but 
one God, as you can prove to him that your three persons or 
distinctions are but one Jehovah. But this is not the worst of 
the case. This doctrine is not only an insurmountable obsta- 
cle to the reception of the gospel by the Jews, heathen and 
Mohammedans, but it is also instrumental in driving many, 
who have been bom and educated in christian lands, to open 
infidelity ; and it likewise causes divisions and contentions of 
a very disastrous nature among professed disciples of Jesus. 
Could you bring to mind all the evils which it has occa- 
sioned in the church, all the wars it has fomented, all the 
blood it has spilled, you would shudder at the remem- 
brance. And during all this warfare, no one pretends that 
he can find the doctrine laid down in any one passage of the 
whole Bible ; no one pretends that he can give to it an intel- 
ligible explanation ; no one pretends even that he can under- 
stand any thing concerning its true meaning. Truly, no 
one can doubt its injurious tendency, whether it be consid- 
ered true or false. Let me entreat you to look attentively 
at this objection. 

Thus you have the six reasons I spoke of for rejectmg the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Until you have fiilly removed these 
I need not advance others of a similar character. Now I 
cannot believe either without evidence or contrary to con- 
vincing testimony ; and, until you furnish a complete refuta- 
tion of these arguments, I cannot receive this article of your 
human formulary of faith. 

You will now ask, if those great and wise and good Chris- 
tians, who receive the doctrine of the Trinity, have no scrip- 
tural evidence on which to rest their faith in this doctrine ? 
They can produce but three passages from the whole Bible 
which have any direct bearing on the questbn. The texts 
which they adduce to prove that Christ is God and that the 
holy Spirit is God, even if the Trinitarian exposition of them 
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as being no part of the Scriptures. When, therefore, you hear 
a minister quote it in preaching or conversation, you may be 
sure that he has not examined the question for himself, and 
that he is determined not to be governed by the testimony 
of the learned of his own denomination. You may be 
equally certain that no man will be willing to risk his repu^ 
tation for learning and honesty, by quoting this passage, as 
a part of the Bible, in controversy with a Unitarian. — 1 John 
V. 7. 

In an epistle of Paul you find the following text, which is 
quoted to prove the doctrine of the Trinitv' : " The grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the holy Ghost, be with you all." Now what 
does this passage prove ? Exanriine it carefully. Does it 
teach that there are three persons or distinctions in the God- 
head? Does it imply that the Father, Son, and Spirit are 
one God, the same in substance, and equal in power and 
glory? Nothing of the kind is either taus:ht or implied; 
and, to my mind, a stronger text against the Trinity need not 
be adduced.' Let us dissect it. "The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ." Here is one person distinctly mentioned. Is 
he called God? Is he pronounced to be one person in 
the Trinity? Neither. He is called by a distinguished 
name, and what does this name mean? Who is the Lord 
Jesus Christ ? This question is answered repeatedly in 
other parts of Scripture. He is the Son of that God, who 
gave him existence as the first-bom of every creature, who 
imparted to him his Spirit without measure, made him both 
Lord and Christ, called him by a name which b above 
every name, and raised him from the dead after his crucifix- 
ion. Take the second clause of the sentence. " The love 
of God." What is the meaninsj of the word Godi Does it 
mean the whole of Deity, or only one of the three persons in 
the Godhead ? If you admit that it means, in this place, as 
It does in other places, the whole of God, then this vei'se de- 
stroys at once your doctrine. If you say that it means one 
third of God or one of the divine persons or distinctions, you 
must prove the truth of your assertion ; and until you hiave 
established this position, you gain no assistance from this 
quotation. I make bold to declare that this essential requi- 
site has never been proved, and never can be ; and, conse- 
2uently, that the word Gorf, in this connexion, means the 
rod and Father of Jesus, our heavenly Father, and the only 
true God. Take now the last clause. <* The communion of 
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ulous agency of Deity. And in this sense we now adminis- 
ter this ordinance. I say to the parent wlio presents his 
children at the baptismal font, " By this act you engage to 
educate your child in a knowledge of the one true God, the 
universal Father ; in a knowledge of Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son of the Most High, the Saviour of the world ; in 
a knowledge of those miracles which God wrouo:ht in con- 
firmation of the divine mission of Jesus, and in all the truths 
of his well authenticated religion." I conclude, therefore, 
by saying, that this verse affords no direct evidence of the 
Trinity; and, when properly understood, is one of the 
strongest proofs against the doctrine. This is my serious and 
solemn conviction ; but you must judge for yourselves. 
Matthew, xxviii. 18, 19. 

These are all the passages which any divine of respecta- 
bility would quote in defence of the Trinity. I know that 
several other texts are sometimes mentioned by the young 
and inexperienced. I will quote one, and show you that no 
better evidence is wanted to destroy the doctrine. " God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the holy Ghost." Now 
suppose I give a Trinitarian meaning to this sentence. I must 
alter it, thus : By the word God is meant the Father, the first 
person in the Trinity. This first person anointed Jesus, the 
second person, a being of the same substance with himself, 
and equal in power and glory. The first person anointed 
the second person with the holy Spirit, the third person in 
the Trinity, of the same substance of the other two, and 
equal in power and glory. Now I certainly intend no ridi- 
cule. If this explanation appear like a burlesque, you must 
blame the person who quoted the verse to prove the Trinity, 
and not my exposition. — See others of a similar character, 
in ** Remarks on the Unitarian Belief, by Nehemiah Adams," 
pp. 79, 80. 

Thus, christian brethren, have I given the subject of the 
Trinity as full a discussion as 'my present limits permit. I 
have stated some of the reasons why I reject this doctrine. 
In my next, I shall give the arguments for my belief in the 
simple unity of God. 

B. Whitman. 
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or fancied wrongs, they are collecting their forces and nerv- 
ing their souls to the battle. 

Such is the rising spirit of the times. We may deny or 
seek to disguise it, but proofs meet the eye at every glance. 
We may denounce it, declaim or reason against it, call^it 
dangerous, impious, blasphemous, or what we will ; its 
course is onward, and no power on earth can stay its progress 
or scatter its gathering forces. It may pass over the earth 
with desolation and death, may sweep off everything well 
established in government, pure in morals, or venerable in 
religion, but it must and will have its course. Of this we 
may be assured, great and lasting changes will be effected. 
The day has gone by to prevent it. The work is too far 
advanced to be arrested. Will the changes to be introduced 
settle down into salutary reforms, or will they prove only 
mischievous innovations ? This is no trifling question. The 
wise and the good ask it with solicitude, if not with alarm. 
What answer shall be returned ? 

It may be answered, that the results of the impending 
struggle will be good or bad, according to the alliances which 
may be formed. If the spirit at work ally itself to infidelity, 
nothing valuable will be gained ; if to religion, the most satis- 
factory consequences may be predicted. This article will 
therefore labour to prove that no salutary reform can be 
effected by infidelity, and that tlie spirit of reform is, in fact, 
the very spirit of the gospel. 

Tliose who are acquainted with man's whole nature require 
no proof of the first position here assumed. But these are 
not many. Enough has been witnessed, for a few years past, 
in our own country as well as in other countries, to convince 
us tliat those arc not wanting who think they must commence 
reformers by making war upon the church, declaiming against 
the clergy, and breaking men loose from the restraints of 
rehdon. When the French reformer undertook to remodel 
society and to base his government on ' the rights of man,' he 
judged it necessary to reject rehgion. In England, at the 
present moment, many of the publications addressed to the 
labouring classes, publications which are the boldest and most 
popular advocates of reform, are either avowedly infidel, or 
else, under the pretence of opposing the Church Establish- 
ment, use arguments which strike at the foundation of reli- 
gion itself. In our own country, within a few years, we have 
seen start up a large number of publications professedly advo- 
cating a radical reform in the social institutions of all coun- 
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tries, and, without a single exception, all hare openlj or 
covertly, attacked religion. Almost every young man, who 
learns, for the first time, that all, which is, is not right, charges 
the wrons: he thinks he has discovered to the clersrv, and be- 
lieves himself aiding a reform by opposing them, and, too 
often, the cause they were set apart to defend. It b true, 
that he is soon cured of this follv, but seldom without the 
loss of those generous feelings by which he was governed. 
These are facts not without meaning. They admonish us 
that it is no work of supererogation to prove that infidelity 
can effect no real reform. 

To effbct any real reform, the individual man must be im- 
proved. The mass of mankind is made up of individuals. 
There is no such thinij as reforming: t!ie mass without reform- 
ing the individuals wlio compose it. The mass of mankind 
is often spoken of as if it were a real individual ; but in itself 
it is nothing. It has no head, no heart, no soul, no charac- 
ter, but as these exist in its individual members. Ekich mem- 
ber of the great whole has a separate existence, will, powers, 
duties of his own, and which cannot be merged in the mass. 
The reformer's concern is with the individual. That which 
gives to the individual a free mind, a pure heart, and full 
scope for just and beneficial action, is that which will reform 
the many. When the majority of any community are fitted 
for better institutions, for a more advanced state of society, 
that stale will be introduced and those institutions will be 
secured. What the reformer, then, wants is the power to 
elevate the individual, to quicken in his soul the love of the 
highest excellence, and to urge him forward towards perfec- 
tion with new and stronger impulses. 

Will infidelity supply this power ? Does infidelity seek to 
reform individual character ? It is folly to pretend that it 
does. It attacks institutions. It deals only with some of the 
forms under which the errors of individual character may 
have been manifested, while it leaves the errors themselves 
untouched. It pronounces religion false, and its action on 
man's social relations mischievous. It declaims against gov- 
ernment, but it does not propose a remedy for those depravi- 
ties of individual character which render government neces- 
sary. Viewed in the most favourable light, it is powerless. 
Separated from what it often borrows from religion, it can 
present no niDtive to action. It has no power to kindle up a 
moral energy in the soul, and to arm it for a long and vigors 
ous struggle for lofty and abiding virtue. The highest stand- 
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ard of morality it can recognise is expediency, and expedi- 
ency for this short and transitory life. 

Till within a few years, the unbeliever dreamed of no 
social reform, advocated no moral progress, imagined nothing 
better for man than the long train of existing abuses, unless, 
indeed, it were, that he should go back to the condition of the 
" untutored savage." What visions of a higher and better 
social existence than that they found abready sustained, ever 
flitted across the minds of such men as Hobbes, Mandeville, 
Hume and Gibbon? What inward thirst, what promptings 
of the soul, had they for a purer virtue, a greater amount of 
human happiness — they, who seem to have had not the least 
sympathy with their feilow-beings ? Indeed, what induce- 
ment can he who believes merely that he is to-day, and to- 
morrow will not be, — what inducement can he have to 
struggle with " the powers that be," to risk ease, property, 
reputation, perhaps life, to benefit those of whom he knows 
nothing, for whom he cares nothing, and who, like him, are 
only for a day, destined to flourish in the morning, to wither 
at noon, and to die ere it is night ? Indeed, after the novelty 
of his disbelief has worn off, the unbeliever seldom troubles 
himself much about anything except his own immediate inter- 
ests. He wraps himself up in his selfishness, looks in scorn 
upon the world, and bids it take care of itself. You often 
find him the loudest and most inveterate opponent of all use- 
ful changes. Where religion is popular, you may not unfire- 
uently see him in the garb of the church, consoling himself 
or his hypocrisy by saying. Every man is selfish, following 
only his own selfish purposes, and that he must take the same 
course \n self-defence. Long would reform sleep undisturbed, 
were it entrusted to the care of such as he ! 

It is true that infidelity, in these days, pretends to be a 
reformer. It speaks much of the debasement of the human 
mind, of the degradation of human nature, and makes loud 
and frequent demands for improvement ; but, usually, without 
any clear conceptions of what would be an improvement, with- 
out any knowledge of what lies at the bottom of existing abuses, 
of man's wants and capabilities, or of what would supply the 
one or fully develope the other. One attributes all the wTong 
which exists to a mischievous government, another to the 
malign influence of certain indefinable, constantly varying 
external circumstances, another to the prevalence of religious 
belief, another to the priesthood, even where no priesthood 
exists, and so on to the end of the chapter. But in all their 
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speculalions, ihe idea of improving the individual man, as the 
means of improving tlie body of wliich he is a member, 
to have come acroas tlie minds of unbelievers. 
They demand radical changes, bui seem lo have no suspicion 
that ihere can be no radical changes in society, or if there 
can, iliBl none are desirable, any farther than they may be ren- 
dered necessary by radical changes in individual character. 
In France, the unbeliever, for a time, had an open field and 
feir play. He began by overluming the whole fabric of soci- 
ety, and then reiirganized il according to his own mind. As 
he had modelled his new institutions after the principles of 
his ideal perfection, be was surprised to find that they did not 
produce the results he had predicted. It did not, at first, 
occur to him, thai his new institutions and the character of 
the individuals for whom he had provided them were not in 
harmony ; and when he did Icam this, he believed the 
ahoriesi way to remove the discrepancy was to destroy nearly 
all the then existing generation. Hence, his reform became a 
reign of terror, and his eflbrts in behalf of free institutions 
have retarded the march of liberty for centuries. All this 
evil would have been avoided, had he peiteived that his work 
should begin with the individual, that he should first raise the 
individual and develope the powers of the individual mind. 
Had he done this, he would have elevated the standard of 
morality, and produced a discrepancy between individual 
character and — not his new institutions — but the old, and 
this would have inevitably involved their destruction, and 
have necessarily introduced new ones, as perfect as the new 
standard of individual excellence would admit. The notion, 
that government and social institutions can produce and pre- 
serve any given description of individual character, would 
never have been entertained, and lyranls would not have 
been furnished with another plea for despotism, to save society 
frcm the horrors of anarchy. 

In this country, we established a free government, not be- 
cauw we had reasoned ourselves into a belief of its superiority 
to all others, not because we believed it would produce and 
pre-icrve the virtues of individual character, but because such 
■were already the virtues and the inlelligence of our citizens 
aa individuals, that, none other than a free government would 
have been in harmony with tlieir character. That even a 
free government and compiralively perfect social institutions 
do not necessarily preserve a corresponding excellence in 
individual character, is obvious irom what we are daily wit- 
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aessing among ourselvea. Our people, as Individuals, in (he 
high uncompromising moral virtues, are very little, if al all, 
in advance of what they were at the commencement of our 
glorious struggle for freedom and national independence. We 
have thus far depended too much upon a free government 
and enlightened instilutions, and have vainly thought to legis* 
laie people into high-toned moral beings. The belter 
informed among us are daily perceiving the necessity of pay- 
ing more and more attenlion to the culture of the individual 
mind. They are daily becoming better and better convinced 
that the only ivay to set the mass of our citizens fonvard in 
the career of virtuous improvement, is, to develope the capa- 
bilities of the individual man; to induce liim to employ all 
, his faculties in the accomplishment of just ends, and to exert 
■11 his energies to (he perfecting of bis own mind and heart. 
PJothing, it should be added, will reform the individual, tbat 
does not appeal to bis whole nature, and give full employ- 
ment to all, especially bis higher faculties. This infidelity 
cannot do. It addresses us as animals, not as men. It has no 
concern with the soul. It rcco'inises no spirit in man, and, 
consequently, can appeal only to the body, to bodily appetites 
and bodily powers. It can give us no high and stirring views 
t^our nature, no inducement to pure and elevated virtue, by 
assuring us that we are related to a Being who is infinitely 
great and supremely good, that wc are kindred spiriLs and 
may attain to a kindred exceUence wiiJi the everlasting God. 
In one word, it can make no appeal to the religious sentiment, 
can furnish nothing on which tlie religious aftections can lay 
hold, and from which they may derive purity, strength, and 
delight. In this it leaves out a part, and that the noblest 
part, of our nature. 

Il is not necessary lo prove that the religious sentiment is 
a part of our nature. We see this, we feel and know it. All 
ages, all countries, and nearly all individuals have the senti- 
ment, and manifest it in combination with some form of reli- 
pon. True, some few of our race have not always felt the 
inward workings of the religious sentiment, but to infer from 
this, tiiat il is not natural to man, would be as absurd as to 
pretend tbat hunger and thirst are not natural, because, in 
certain morbid slates of llie stomach, there is felt no appetite 
for food or drink. Take away God and religion from the 
»ouJ, its moral life dies, as quickly as does the body when 
deprived of wholesome nutriment. The soul hungers and 
thirsts fo r religion. Religion is its meat and drink ; its bread 
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of life ; and Is as strongly crnved, as much needed for its 
growlh and healthy action, as is food or drink for the body. 
How, then, can we hope to find the individual man iiioraliy 
strong and healthy, when dejirived of this nutriment of the 
soul ? Witiiout this he must inevitably pine away, wither 
into a mere animal, to vegetate, propagate its species, and 
die. Yet of this would infidelity deprive us, and to this 
wretched fate would it abandon us. 

No change, which does not tend to give free and full scope 
fcr the just exercise of all our faculties, can be a real 
i Kform. The only error of the present state of things is, that 
I it infringes right action, supplies motives to wrong, and pre- 
s the full development of the individual mind. What we 
L want, are such changes, such improvements, as will develope. 
[nploy, task to their fullest extent, and rightly direct, all the 
' {acuities of our common nature. But such, infidelity cannot 
eSect. Denying the religious sentiment, it can assign no 
place for its developement ; discarding oil the pious affections, 
it can aSbrd them no employment in its new-modelled society, 
and shape nothing (o their wants ; contemplating only the 
human animal, it can make provision only for animal wants ; 
and having no use for the spiritual nature, it must 'do all it 
can to break and destroy its jMJwer. Let any man ascertain 
accurately how large a portion of his nature finds employment 
only in that which belongs to religion, or is in some way 
dependant on the religious sentiment, and he may easily sat- 
isfy himself, whether infidelity would be likely to refirganJae 
society, so as to i^ve fiill scope for the free, vigorous and 
healthy exercise of our whole nature. 

Now as infldefity does not propose to do this, has never 
done it, and never can do it, it can produce no salutary re- 
form. The institutions it would introduce would always be 
opposed to the developement of much of our nature, and to 
individual improvement ; consequently, they would be mis- 
chievous. They would place the sMJcial and the individual 
man in a state of perjielual war ; the spiritual and the animal 
nature in an eternal struggle. The bosom would be torn by 
contending factions ; government would he one thing to-day, 
and another to-morrow, and nothing would be fixed but anar- 
chy and confusion. 

That infidelity and the spirit of reform have sometimes 
I been louml in alliimre, is nol denied ; but this alliance is 
[ nuiatural, and has never produced anything worth preserving, 
mers have sometimes erred. Animated by a strong 
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desire for human improvement, feeling an undying love for 
man, they have freely devoted themselves to his emancipa- 
tion, and to the promotion of his endless progress towards 
perfection ; but they have not always had clear conceptions 
of what would be an improvement, of the good attainable, nor 
of the practicable means of attaining it. Their zeal may 
have flowed from pure hearts, but it has not always been 
guided by just knowledge. They have often excited need- 
less alarm, waged needless war, declaimed when they should 
have reasoned, censured when they should have pitied and 
consoled, awakened resentment when they should have 
gjuned confidence and attracted love. The consequence is, 
that they have been opposed by their natural friends, and 
tbb has obliged them to league with their natural enemies. 

In the contest, the reformer has excited the alarms of the 
religious and armed against himself the guardians of the 
faith. He has met the minister of the church commanding 
him in the name of God to desist, and assuring him, that if 
he take another step forward, he does it at the peril of his 
soul's salvation. When the French reformer rose aorainst the 

o 

mischievous remains of the feudal system and the severe 
exactions of a superannuated tyranny, he found the church 
leagued with the abuses he would correct. Those who lived 
upon her revenues bade him retire. The anathema met his 
advance and repelled his attacks; and he was induced to 
believe there was no place whereon to erect the palace of 
liberty and social order, but the ruins of the temple. 

Yet his cause was most eminently a religious cause. It 
was not that the spirit of reform was an infidel spirit, that it 
was opposed by the professed friends of religion. All reforms 
come from the lower classes, who are always the suflerers ; 
and they are usually opposed by the higher classes, who live 
by those very abuses, or who are the higher classes in con- 
sequence of those very abuses which the reformer would re- 
dress. These classes, whether hereditary, elective, or fortui- 
tous, — whether composed of the same individuals or of 
different ones, — have always the same spirit, and the same 
interests. The old order of things is that which elevates them ; 
and that order of things they, of course, must feel it their 
interest to maintain. Hence it is, that the upper classes of 
society, all who are under the direct influence of those class- 
es, and all who hope one day to make a part of them, are 
almost always opposed to all radical changes, and consequent- 
ly to all real reform. In most countries, the ministers of 
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religion, especially the higher orders of the hierarchy, make 
up a part of the higher and privileged classes, and hence 
the reason why they oppose the reformer, and force him 
into the ranks of the unbeliever. They, from their position, 
feel no need of a reform in the moral and social institutions of 
the community, and hope nothing from a change ; and, as 
they are supposed to be like other men, they can but oppose 
it ; they always have done so, and they always will do so, 
till they are made sensible that they must lose all their in- 
fluence, and their means of benenting themselves or others by 
continuing their opposition. 

It is b^^use the ministers of religion have, in mosi coun- 
tries and in most ages of the world, formed one of the higher 
classes, or constituted one of the privileged orders, that we 
have so uniformly found them, in past times at least, advo- 
cates of the stationary principle. W here a man's treasure b, 
there will be hb heart; and they had their treasure, they 
always have their treasure, in the existing order of things. 
This were no subject of complaint, were the existing order 
always the best order ; were not progress a law of our na- 
ture and an inevitable condition of human society ; were 
we able at any given lime to reach the perfect, instead of beuig 
destined to be eternally approaching it. But such is not tlie * 
fact. Man's course is onward. No state of society b perfect. 
No form of religion has ever yet been extensively embraced 
but it liad its imperfections. Christianity has been everywhere 
presented under forms which ever have been and ever will 
be opposed, as mind advances and there b felt the w^ant of 
something more liberal and more refined. Admit that the 
spirit of Christianity b always the same, yet its forms may 
be changed to suit the changes of individuals and of societies, 
and were this done no difficulty would occur. But its min- 
isters and its professed fiiends declare religion to be identi- 
fied with forms wliich have become revolting, and thus the 
reformer is driven from their company to that of the infidel. 

It is never religion itself that the reformer opposes. He 
finds the gospel adulterated ; he finds a foul and unnatural 
mixture presented him in the place of pure religion, and it is 
always those parts which are foreign to religion, but which 
are presented with it, that excite hb hostility. Yet, in oppo- 
sing the mixture, he may sometimes, innocently, because un- 
intentionally, oppose the pure ; in attacking the abuse, he 
may sometimes inadvertently strike the thing abused ; in 
warring against the wrong-headed advocate, be may war 
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against religion itself. He may not always clearly discrimin- 
ate in his own mind ; and if he should not, he is not more 
guilty than thousands who pass for good Christians. And 
should he make the proper distinctions in his own mind, he 
may fail to make others perceive them ; for the vast majority 
of mankind identify religion with the abuses he would cor- 
rect ; and we need not, perhaps, be either surprised or angry, 
if, in his zeal for reform, wearied with effort after effort, op- 
posed on every hand, and persecuted by the servants of the 
temple, he come to the conclusion, that it is best to cut the 
knot, and reject religion entirely. Men have so done, they 
may continue to do so, but no genuine friend to man ever did 
or ever will come to this conclusion, till driven to it by the 
professed guardians of the faith, " who neither enter into 
the kingdom of heaven themselves, nor suffer those that 
would to enter." 

This should induce no Christian to decry reform. It should 
rather lead him to inquire, if he be not supporting religion 
under a form which is opposed to the progress of mind. The 
" overflowing scourge," which will sweep off " every refuge 
of lies," is now passing over the earth, and well doth it im- 
port us to surrender voluntarily whatever we love that is not 
based on eternal truth, that is not absolutely essential to the 
existence and free and healthy action of the religious senti- 
ment. Well doth it import us all to return to the simplicity 
of the gospel, and to refuse, henceforth, to defend religion 
under any form not consistent with the endless progress oi 
human reason and the ever advancing state of human society. 

The consideration of my second position, namely, that the 
spirit of reform is in fact the very spirit of religion, is reserved 
for another number ; as more room has been already occupied 
than was intended. 

O. A. Brownson. 
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THE BOOK OF MORMOX. 

Am Atcount, tcrittm by tkt Hand of Mormon upon Plates, 
takta froBt Ike Plates of .VrpAi. Bt Josetu Smith, J«., 
Author and Proprietor. 

This is the tiileof tbe vtrfume which cootains the collection of 
writings held sacred bj the Monoonites ; in other words, it is 
the title or the SlormoD Bible. The Mormoniies, u Ihej «n 
commoDlj called, or. as tbej call ibemselve^, the members of 
the inie church of Christ, — as our readers are probablj aware, 
ve a new denomiiiatioa of religiooists. It is but a lew years 
nnce thej made their appearance in the western part of the 
state of New York. Tliey have already raet with some success 
in the spread of their opinions : and preachers of this denomi- 
natiou are now scattering themselves abroad over the land, 
labouring with much zeal to eain proseJTtes to their failh. The 
account which has been giien of the (K-ii;in of their sacred 
writings is, brieflr. this: — Jo^ph Smith. Jr.. wbo«« name ap- 
pears on the title-page as author and proprietor of the work, was 
directed by tbe Spirit of God to dig, in a hill in the " township 
of Manchester, Ontario county, N. Y.," for certain golden pJates, 
which were there concealed, and upon which were inscribed 
sacred records. He obeyed the direction and found the plates. 
The inscriptions upon them were in an unknown tongue. But, 
by the special power of the Spirit. Smith was enabled to trans- 
late them. Thb translation is the volume, the title of which is 
placed at the head of this article. To contitm the truth of this 
■cconnt. the volume contains two certificates, one of which is 
signed bj three, and the other by eight witnesses. The three 
witnesses testify, " That an Angel of God came down from 
heaven, and be brought and Uid~ before our eyes, that we be- 
held and saw the plates and the engravint^ iht'reun." The 
eight witnesses testify, " We have seen and betted, and kuow 
1^ a surety that tbe said Smith has got the plates of whK-h 
we have spoken. — and we also saw tbe engrarings thereou. all 
of which has tbe appearance of ancient woik ud of ciuiMn 
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The volume contains a collection of writings, or, as they are 
called, of different Books, purporting to have been written at 
different times, and by the different authors whose names they 
respectively bear. The following are the names of the difieiv 
ent Books, in the order in which they occur. 

1. First Book of NephL 10. Book of Helaman. 

2. Second Book of Nephi. 11. Book of Nephi, son of Ne- 

3. Book of Jacob, brother of Ne- phi, son of Helaman. 

phL 12. Book of Nephi^ son of Ne- 

4. Book of Enos, son of Jacob. phi^ one of the disciples of 

5. Book of Jarom, son of Enos. Christ 

6. Book of Omni, son of Jarom. 13. Book of Mormon. 

7. Words of Mormon. 14. Book of Ether. 

8. Book of Mosiah. 15. Book of Morom. 

9. Book of Alma. 

We shall not undertake to give a particular analysis of each 
of these Books. We shall give only a brief outline of the con- 
tents of the whole. The volume is composed of what purport 
to be, historical records, prophetical declarations, and direct 
exhortatory addresses. The following is a brief sketch of what 
purport to be the historical records of the volume. 

One Lehi, a devout and holy man, was moved by the threat^ 
enings of Jeremiah and other prophets who foretold the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, to flee from that devoted city. He lefl in 
the first year of the reign of Zedekiah king of Judah. From 
Jerusalem he went forth into the wilderness. Afier having 
travelled for three days, he pitched his tent in a valley, by the 
side of a river which emptied into the Red Sea. Lehi left be- 
hind, in Jerusalem, as he went forth, all his riches, and took 
with him only his family, which consisted of his wife Sarai and 
four sons, Laman, Lemuel, Sam, and Nephi. After he had 
pitched his tent, he sent his sons back to Jerusalem, to obtain 
the plates which contained the genealogical records of his fam- 
ily, that the remembrance of their origin might be preserved 
among his descendants. His sons succeeded in obtaining the 

Slates, from which it appeared that Lehi was a descendant of 
oseph, the son of Jacob, who was sold into Egypt. Again, 
Lehi sent his sons back to Jerusalem to seek out for themselves 
wives, who might go forth with them wherever the Lord should 
direct. The sons persuade one Ishmael to unite himself unto 
them, and to go forth into the wilderness, with his family, which 
consisted of daughters. The whole company now journey along 
the coast of the Red Sea for some days, and then strike off and 
journey in a direction due east, until they come to the great 
waters. Here, Nephi was directed of the Lord, to construct a 
vessel ; and being assisted by the Spirit, he at length succeeded, 
notwithstanding his elder brothers laughed him to scorn for his 
attempt The vessel is completed, and the whole company now 
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launch (bith upon " the mightj deep." It is impoBsible to ascer- 
tain , precisely, from what place they sailed ; and, as the dnrec- 
tion and len^h of their voyage are not particularly mentioned, 
we lose all further geographical traces of them. During the 
voyage, the elder brothers, Laman and Lemuel, refuse to sub- 
mit to their younger brother, Nephi. They rise in mutiny, 
seize Ncphi, bind him fiand and foot, and beat him with rodik 
While Nephi lay bound, a tempest arose, and they were driven 
from their proper course. As Nephi was the only one that 
had been instructed of the Lord in regard to the management 
of the vessel, the elder brothers, through fear, released him and 
restored him to the command. They at length arrive at a land 
unknown to the rest of the world. Af^er their arrival, Laman 
and Lemuel revolted from the command of NephL This laid 
the foundation for two general divisions, called Lamanites and 
Nephites. These names came, however, in the course of time, 
to denote distinctions of character, rather than difference of 
family descent. Those, who disbelieved and disobeyed, were 
classed with the Lamanites, while the believing and the obedi- 
ent were ranked with the Nephites. These two general divis- 
ions were each divided into" various subordinate tribes. They 
scattered themselves over the land, cultivated the earth, 
built cities and towns. They enjoyed prosperity or experi- 
enced adversity, as the people were obedient or disobedient. 
There were frequent wars between the Lamanites and Ne- 
phites, and victory sided sometimes with one party and sometimes 
with the other. The history is more directly that of the Ne- 
phites, and it is only incidentally that we are made acquainted 
with the affairs of the Lamanites. The Nephites were some- 
tiroes governed by kings and sometimes by judges. Afier the 
ascension of our Saviour, as recorded in the New Testament, 
he is represented to have appeared to the Nephites. While 
among them, he healed the diseased, and gave religious instruc- 
tion. The religious instruction, which he gave, accords well 
with what is recorded of his discourses in the New Testament, 
since it is but a copy, almost word for word, from those discour- 
ses. After our Saviour had ascended from the Nephites, his 
gospel was preached and spread rapidly among the Nephites 
and among a part of the Lamanites. But, at fength, the Ne- 
phites ** dwindled in unbelief; " the infidel portion of the inhab- 
itants gained the ascendency, the true believers became extinct, 
and the plates, which contained the records of the nation, were 
** hid up unto the Lord in the earth, to be brought forth in due 
time by the hand of the Gentile." 

Such is a brief sketch of the historical records ctmtained in 
the Book of Mormon. In all this history, there is but one allu- 
sion which affords us an intelligible hint in regard to the geo|^ 
raphy of the land, in which the Nephites and Lamanites dwelt 
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There is, incidentallj, mention made of a narrow neck of land, 
which connects the North country with the South, which, we 
suppose, means the Isthmus of Darien. The preacherS'of this 
faith, we understand, endeavour to prove the truth of the his- 
tory by a reference to the face of the country. They suppose 
the mounds throughout the western states, which have hereto- 
fore excited so much curiosity, are the remains of the cities of 
the Nephites and Lamanites. 

The prophetical declarations of the Book of Mormon relate 
to the prosperity and adversity of the people to whom they are 
addressed, to the coming of Christ, and to " the hiding up of 
the plates and their being brought forth by the hand of the Gen- 
tile ; '' together with denunciations of woe upon all, who, at the 
time the plates may be brought forth, shall object to *' more 
Bible " and shall contend that miracles have ceased. The 
prophecies which relate to the prosperity and adversity of the 
people, are, many of them, clothed in the language of the Jew- 
ish prophets ; or, in other words, are composed of expressions 
taken from the prophetical writings of the Old Testament. In 
one instance, the Prophet, instead of making new disclosures, 
professes simply to read to the people from the prophecy of 
Isaiah, and, consequently, we have several chapters of that Book, 
copied almost word for word. The prophecies in regard to the 
coming of Christ and his precursor, John the Baptistj are 
more definite than the prophecies of the Old Testament, being 
clothed, for the most part, in the language of the New Testa- 
ment, or in the language of modern theology. We find the fol- 
lowing prophecy in regard to John the Baptist : — 

** And he spake also concerning a prophet, which should come be- 
fore the Messiah to prepare the way of the Lord ; yea, even he should 
go forth and cry in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord 
and make his paths straight ; for there standeth one among yon whom 
ye know not, and he is mightier than I, whose shoe's latchet I am 
not worthy to unloose. And much spake my father concerning this 
thing. And my Father saith, that he should baptize in Bethabara, 
beyond Jordan ; and he also spake that he should baptize with water, 
yea, even that he should baptize the Messiah with water. And after 
that he had baptized the Messiah with water, he should behold and 
bear record, that he had baptized the Lamb of God, which should take 
away the sins of the world.'' 

We find the following prophetical vision of the times of the 
Saviour : — 

** And it came to pass, that the angel spake unto me again, sajring. 
Look ! And I looked, and beheld the Lamb of God, that he was 
taken by the people, yea, the Everlasting God was judged of the 
world. And I, Nephi, saw that he was Ufted up upon the cross and 
•lain for the sins or the world." 
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In endeavourin]^ to preserve the solemn style of the Scriptures, 
there is a total disregard of grammatical propriety. We read, 
" The Lord sayeth unto me, and I saycih unto the Lord." But 
perhaps a few extracts, selected at random, will give our readers 
a more correct idea of the general style of the book, than any 
remarks we might offer. 

" And it came to pass that when they had cmriven in the borders 
of the land of the Lamanites." 

^ And it came to pass that I Nephi did make heUowses wherewith to 
blow the fire.** 

** And it came to pass that Limhi and many of his people was 
desirous to be baptized." 

We might fill our pages with quotations like these. We will, 
however, bring forward but one or two more. On page 182, we 
find Abinadi, a true prophet of the Lord, breaking forth into 
sublime strains of holy indignation against the false prophets, 
who ha-l caused the people to pervert the ways of the Lord. 
The following is the passage : — 

"And now Abinadi saith unto them, * Are you priests, and pretend 
to teach this people, and to understmd the spirit of prophesying, and 
yet dcsiretli to know of me, what these things mean ? I say unto, 
Wo be unto you for perverting the ways of the Lord. For if ye 
understand these things, ye have not taught them, therefore ye have 
perverted the ways of the Lord. Ye have not applied your hearts to 
understanding, therefore ye have not been wise. Therefore what 
teachcst thou this people ? And th?y said, we teach the law of 
Moses. And again he saith unto them, if ye teach the law of 
Moses, why do ye not keep it ? Why do ye set your hearts upon 
riches ? Why do ye spend your strength upon harlots, yea, and 
cause this people to commit sin, that the Lord hath cause to send 
me, to prophesy against this people, yea, even a great evil against 
this p'jopls ? Knowest thou not that I speak the truth ? Yea, thou 
know est that I speak the truth ; and you had ought to tremble be- 
fore God." 

On page 515, we learn what to expect during the period of 
the much-talked-of Millenium. For we find a description of 
the state of society among the Nephitcs, at a time when the in- 
fluence of religion was universally felt. At that time, we are 
told, ** there were no robbers, nor no murderers, neither were 
there Lamanites, nor no manner of Ites." — But we have satisfied 
our readers, we trust, with specimens of the style of the Book of 
Mormon. We will only add, that the different writers seem to 
have been all educated in the same school, since the same style 
is manifest in the writings of all. 

That the Mormon faith has spread, with some degree of ra- 
pidity, since its first appearance, cannot be disputed. We are 
told, that there are already six hundred preachers of this faith, 
scattered abroad over the land. We have, therefore, in reading 
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the Book of Mormon, sought carefully for the peculiarities which 
are calculated to give it success, and we have also inquired as 
to the course pursued by the preachers in setting forth their 
views. There is some degree of plausibility, both in the course 
pursued by the preachers, and in the contents of the book itself. 
The course pursued by the preachers we understand is thisw 
They state, what all admit to be facts, that, in the primitive 
ages of the church, there was among the disciples the power of 
speaking with tongues and of working miracles; that, at the 
present day, no denomination of Christians possesses this power. 
From these facts they draw the conclusion, that all denomina- 
tions of Christians have departed from the true faith of the prim- 
itive church. They then claim for themselves and the members 
of their church the power of speaking with tongues and of work- 
ing miracles. They jabber with some strange sounds, and call 
this the speaking with tongues. They assert it as a fact, that 
among them the dead have been raised and the sick healed. 
From these factSy as they call them, they draw the conclusion 
that thef/ are the members of the true church of Christ. If you 
object to the historical accounts of their sacred books, they refer 
you to the mounds of the western country, as remains of ancient 
cities, and as proofs that this country was once inhabited by a race 
of people better acquainted with the arts of civilized life, than 
the present race of savages ; and this, they contend, is satisfac- 
tory presumptive proof of the truth of the history. Do you ask, 
what reason there is to believe that our Saviour, after his ascen- 
sion, appeared to the former inhabitants of America ? They 
answer you in the words of their sacred books, in what purport 
to be the words of our Saviour himself while among the Ne- 
phites : — 

" And verily I say unto you, that ye are they, of which I said, 
Other sheep I have which are not of this fold, them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one fold 
and one shepherd. And they understood me not, for they sup- 
posed it had been the Gentiles." 

Now all this presents itself to the minds of the ignorant, as 
being plausible, as being forcible. They see not the sophistry. 
They know not what answer to give, and they are consequently 
carried away. In addition to all this, the preachers do not 
shock previously existing attachments, by rejecting the Bible. 
They profess to receive the whole Bible, just as it stands, and to 
regard it just as Christians generally regard it. They direct their 
hearers to search the Scriptures, and they themselves undertake 
to explain the declarations of the Old and New Testaments. 
They bring forward the Book of Mormon as another and more 
clear and distinct revelation, given to another branch of the 
descendants of Abraham, but as corresponding in its design and 
its general tenor with the sacred Scriptures. 
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And then, too, the book itself is with some art adapted to the 
known prejudices of a portion of the community. It* is well 
known, that, among a portion of the community, there is a 
strong prejudice against the support, by the people, of a regular 
ministry. All such will find in the Book of Mormon, that, 
among the members of the true church, the preachers did not 
set themselves above the people, that they laboured with their 
own hands for the supply of their wants, that, when the period 
of religious worship arrived, the preachers, as well as the people, 
went from their labours to their devotions, and that, when this 
period had passed, the preachers, as well as the people, returned 
to their labours. 

Again, it is well known, that, among some, there are com- 
plaints that officers of government should be supported in what 
they regard a life of ease and laziness, by salaries, drawn 
from the pockets of the hard-labouring people, 'in the form of 
taxes. All such will find in the Book of Mormon, that those 
rulers are spoken of as most acceptable in the sight of God, who 
laboured, working with their hands, for the supply of their 
wants, that so the people might not be burdened with taxes for 
their support ; and, consequently, all such are led to hope, that, 
when the doctrines of the Book of Mormon, or the true faith of 
the primitive church, shall prevail, they shall be freed from taxes 
for the support of government. 

Still further, it is well known that, in some minds, there is a 
prejudice against fine clothing, or even against decent apparel, 
as indicating pride in the wearer. Those, who are under the 
influence of this prejudice, find something in the Book of Mor- 
mon to suit their taste. They find that calamities were oflen 
brought upon the Nephites, through the pride of those who wore 
costly apparel. They find that, on one occasion, when the 
devout were blessed of the Lord with worldly prosperity, they 
had, among other things, great supplies of" homely clothing." 

Finally, it is well known that, in many minds, there is a 
strong feeling of opposition to the institution of Masonry. All 
such find something in the Book of Mormon to meet their views. 
They find that, at a certain time, 

" Satan did stir up the hearts of the more parts of the Nephites, 
inBomuch that they did unite with those banos of robbers, and did 
enter into their covenants and their oaths, that they would protect and 
preserve one another, in whatever difficult circumstances they 
should be placed in, that they should not suffer for their murders 
and their pjunderings and their stealini^. And it came to pass, 
that they did have their signs, yea, their secret signs, and their 
secret words, and this, that they might distinguish a brother who 
had entered into the covenant, that, whatsoever wickedness his 
hrother should do, he should not be injured by his brother, nor bj 
those who did belong to his band who had taken this covenant; 
and whosoever of their band should reveal unto the world their 
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wickedness and their abominations, should be tried, not according 
to the laws of their country, but accordinff to the laws of their 
wickedness, which had been ^ven by Gadianton and Kishkumen. 
Now behold, those secret oaths and covenants did not come forth 
unto Gadianton from the records which were delivered unto Hcla- 
man ; but behold, they were put into the heart of Gadianton by that 
same bein^ who did entice our first parents to partake of the for- 
bidden frmt." 

Thus there are, in the book itself, artful adaptations to the 
known prejudices of the community. And, besides, there arc 
circumstances, in the condition and views of those among whom 
this faith spreads, which are calculated to secure it success. In 
a large portion of the community, there is a great degree of 
ignorance in regard to the geography of the sacred Scriptures, 
the manners and customs of the Jews, and the natural history of 
the Bible. There are many, who read their Bibles daily, and 
with devotional feelings it may be, who have no idea that the 
places mentioned in sacred history, like those mentioned in any 
other history, can be traced on the map, can be found and vifeit- 
ed at the present day, although disguised under modern names. 
It makes no part of their study of the Bible, to ascertain where 
the places mentioned are to be found, and what they are now 
called. They have no idea that the allusions to manners and 
customs, found in the Bible, can be understood, through an ac- 
quaintance with the practices and habits of the people described ; 
and, consequently, the study of Jewish manners and customs 
makes no part of their preparation for understanding the Scrip- 
tures. They have no idea that the allusions in Scripture*to facts 
in njitural history can be verified by an acquaintance with that 
science ; and, consequently, they make no exertions to under- 
stand the natural history of the Bible. They do not take up the 
Bible and read it with the expectation of being able to under- 
stand it, even in regard to these particulars, as they would un- 
derstand any other book. All such are prepared, by their very 
ignorance on these subjects, to become the dupes of the Mormon 
delusion ; or, rather, they are not prepared to detect and with- 
stand this delusion. They open the Book of Mormon. Th« 
paragraphs begin with the phrase, " And behold it came to pass." 
They read of the cities of Zarahemla, Gid, Mulek, Cori- 
anton, and a multitude of others. They read of prophets and 
preachers, of faith, repentance, and obedietice ; and having 
been accustomed, in reading the Scriptures, to take all such 
things just as they are presented, without careful examination, 
they can see no reason why all this is not as much entitled to 
belief, as are the records of the Old and New Testaments. But 
if, on the contrary, they were acquainted with the geography 
and the natural history of the Bible, and with the manners and 
customs of the nations there mentioned, and especially, if, in 
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their reading of the Scriptures, they were accustomed to exain- 
me carefully into these points, they would at once perceive the 
utter impossibility of identifying the cities mentioned in the Book 
of Mormon, with any geographical traces which they can now 
make. They would thus perceive the great chance there is for 
deception, and would be put on their guard. And then, too, 
upon further examination, they would discover that the manners 
and customs of the people, the sentiments and disputes, are not 
such as belong to the period of the world in which the people 
are represented to have lived, that they take their colouring from 
modern customs, from modern opinions and controversies ; and 
so they would, from this knowledge, and from these habits of 
examination, be led to reject the whole as a delusion. 

Again, there prevail, in the minds of a large portion of the 
community, pernicious errors in regard to the influences of the 
Spirit. There are those, who believe that they can certainly 
tell, from their own feelings at the time, when the Spirit is 
specially operating upon their hearts ; that they can distinguish 
the operations of the Spirit from the workings of their own 
minds. There are those who believe that they can tell, from 
the appearance of an assembly, when the Spirit of God is 
specially and powerfully present in " their midst." If the speak- 
er is more than usually earnest and fluent, they believe that the 
Spirit of God is present to his mind, aflbrding special assistance. 
If the assembly is more than usually interested, and, especially, 
if many are affected unto tears, they believe the Spirit of God to 
be powerfully operating upon the hearts of the people. The 
language, used by preachers and in religious periodical publicsr 
tions, encourages this belief Go to the camp-meeting ground, 
or into a protracted meeting, and you will hear the preachers 
declaring that the Spirit of God is specially and powerfully 
present. And what is the proof? The speakers felt great free- 
dom in laying open the truths of the gospel, and great earnest- 
ness in exhorting sinners. The people were much affected, and 
many were in tears. Turn to the religious periodical publica- 
tions of the day, and read the accounts given of revivals. You 
will read, that on such an occasion, at such a meeting, the 
Spirit of God was visibly present. The proofs are the same as 
those mentioned by the preachers. Nay, more; these revivals, 
these special manifestations of the Spirit, are represented aa 
proofs that the doctrines advanced at such times are the truths 
of the gospel, and that the measures adopted are " owned of 
God." The great mass of the more ignorant part of the com- 
munity understand these expressions to mean what they literally 
purport to mean. And this, as it seems to us, has given suc- 
cess to many of the delusions that have prevailed. It is well 
known to most of our readers, we presume, that, some years 
since, the Cochran delusion, as it is called, prevailed in and 
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around .Saco, a villa jo in ih»^ State of Maine. What gave that 
drlu<i(^ri >iK'co-i.- ? AVLy. Coohria sp»:>kc uiiVi 'Tjctii fluency, 
warnt-1 '•iiiiiers wiili -.rroai « ariir-tiitss. and f-v.irij forth his 
praw :* \iiih irnai fervour. Thv propl*^ ulTi r.r.i-.li afiected. 
Man\ \w TP in tears, nsari} ui.ro s-bbiuj :ii'-k":.i. r/.air. cried out 
for r.:ori\. and ->'£*■•: uir- t u:i pr* -ir.it' . I !:>.ii ;:.' i^..- r. " Sur^ 
ly. tl.tii.' ili^;;.- fi';.i.T liii^ ii.tlit lire t.'i r.y- .".-. ; >:■ u uo ?'|>eak of 
»oii!«i ^-n. •* ti> S,;ri: i-r'CiL-i \va."i>-.'.u rf'.:!!v iii'i '. i-i". !■• i»re=ent-" 
" Siir* !\." lilt V v.. :[ 1 -jv. •■ ihi- i\ « '.r::ir - a,i r..» : i^'. <*ochran 
mu^i W trii' . r'-.i' ::> i-':.-' s a i. r* -i i'V i;i:i ■i^^ ■ «.'Wncd of 
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Christianity and Reforin. 

[ContfiHied firom p. 39.] 

In a former article, we attempted to show that no real 
reform in man's moral or social condition can be effected by 
infidelity. — We now proceed to the consideration of our 
second point, namely, tliat the spirit of reform is in fact 
the very spirit of the gospel. This proposition may re- 
quire some proof. Every body may not perceive, at first 
sight, the idi^tity of the spirit of the g^P^l with that spirit 
which now agitates " the millions." There are those who 
look only on the surface of things, and never have any notion 
of what lies at the bottom; let such as these suspend their 
judgment, fill they have examined and collected facts to make 
their judgment worthy of attention. 

The spirit which lies at the bottom of the movements 
among the people is the spirit of reform, of progress. It may 
seem to tlie superficial observer only the spirit of insubordi- 
nation, of restlessness, of unnecessary, if not criminal, agita- 
tion. But discontent, insubordination, destructive as either 
may be, should not be condemned. Man is a progressive 
being. His uneasiness at his present condition is the result 
of an internal consciousness,— vaguely defined, poorly under- 
stood, perhaps, — that he is susceptible of something better. 
He has an inward thirst for perfection. The millions now 
feel the workings of this desire, this craving for a more perfect 
moral and social condition. They are conscious of wants 
which the pceseot state of things cannot satisfy. They de* 
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only suitable arguments to be uiged against him. ^^The 
evils of society," we are gravely told, " always have existed, 
and always must exist. Man has always preyed upon man, 
and always will do so. It is in human nature to do so, and 
he but betrays his ignorance who dreams of a change." 
Perhaps so. Those who say so are doubtless wise men, men 
who are well acquainted with human nature in its diseased, if 
not in its healthy, manifestations. And yet, there is a singu- 
lar inconsistency in these very wise men. They deny that 
the mass of maakind can possibly become virtuous ; but 
point them to any particular individual of that mass, and they 
will admit, that that individual may, if he wiU, become a 
high-toned moral being. They thus deny of the whole, 
what they admit to be true of all its parts, and of parts, too> 
which are very much alike. For all men have, substantially, 
the same nature ; all have within themselves all the elements 
of thought, of reason, of virtue. The greatest and best have 
nothing of which the least and worst have not the germs. 
And there is not an individual in whom those germs cannot 
be warmed into life and expanded into a generous virtue* 
Every man is commanded to love God with all his heart, 
soul, and strength, and« his neighbour as himself. Single out 
one that cannot do this. Cannot you thus love God and 
man? Cannot your neighbour? his neighbour? and his? 
Where is there one who cannot ? Nowhere ? Then all can 
eomply with the requisitions of the gospel. Each individual 
ean reform, can improve, can attain a high moral standing. 
If each individual can, all can ; and, of course, the great mass 
of mankind can become virtuous. 

Should every individual become virtuous, acquire that 
purity of heart, that firmness of purpose, that love to God 
and to man, which the gospel demands, that moral growth 
which Jesus laboured to produce, there could remain no insti- 
' tutions of an evil tendency. All that now bears man down 
to the dust and darkens his soul would be removed, all social 
as well as all private evils would disappear, and all governments 
would be so remodelled, as to have no longer a deteriorating 
influence. Bad governments, mischievous social institutions, are 
not to be attributed to the defects of rulers, to their ignorance, 
to their vices, nor to their crimes, but to the people. No 
people, worthy of fi^edora, was ever enslaved. When the 
majority of a community are really fi*ee in themselves, have 
pure and just principles, firm and manly characters, no tjrrant 
can enslave that community, no mischievous government can 
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pure, useful, generous, And noble in character ; and was it 
not expressly designed to impart the inward power needed to 
gain it ? Is not here the spirit of reform, of a radical re- 
form? 

But this reform is not the production of a moment. It 
must be gradual, a progress, a growth. The gospel com-« 
mands us to improve in knowledge and virtue, to " grow in 
grace," " to press onward and upward towards the mark of 
our 'high calling," " to become perfect as our Father in 
heaven is perfect." It is not with one degree of holiness, 
not with one step forward in the eternal career of moral 
progress, that the gospel is satisfied. It is the highest de- 
gree, the step farthest in advance possible, that it demands. 
it has no smile for mediocrity, no indulgence for the indolent. 
Its look is forward, and if it sometimes permits one to survey 
the ground over which he has passed, it is not that he may 
applaud himself for the progress already made, but that he 
may gather fresh courage and hope for the journey which 
still lies before. Is not here the spirit of progress, the spirit 
urging on to perfection ? 

Nor is it to one individual alone that the gospel appeals^ 
not one alone it would quicken and urge onward in a glori-^ 
ous career of improvement. It appeals to all. What it 
demands of one individual it demands of every individual. It 
acknowledges no man's right to be a sinner — declares that 
no man can be exempt fix)m the law of duty -^ declares, ii> 
terms not to be mbinterpreted, to the high and the low, ta 
the rich and the poor, to the bond and the firee, that no one 
has the consent of his Maker to do that which is wrong, op 
to neglect that which is right. The spirit of the gospel, 
then, requires a universal reform ; it requires every indiviaual 
to advance, to grow in grace, to press on towards per^ 
fection ; and does not this identify it, in reality, with the 
stirring spirit of the times? with the spirit— not of the sta-^ 
tionary — but of the movement party ? 

Does the gospel demand that which is impracticable ? 
Does it demand this extensive, this racTical TeSorm, without 
jpermitting us to hope that it can be realized ? So, indeed. 
It would seem, from the language of its professed friends. 
Even religious men brand him who proposes such a refonn^ 
a dbturber of the peace, call him a disorganizer, and enough 
of other epithets of reproach. He who ventures to predict 
diat it will be realized, is pronounced a visionary, and people 
pn^Kise a strait jacket, or phjrsic and good regimen, as the 
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onlv suiuble arguments to be ui^ed agunst him. "The 
evils of society," we are jEiarely told, " Strays have existed, 
•nd always oiust exist. Han has alnays preyed upm man, 
and always will do so. It is in human nature to do so, and 
he but betrays his igDOTance who dreams of a change." 
Perhaps so. Those who say so are doubtless wise men, men 
who are well acquainted with human nature in its diseased, if 
not in its liealthy, manifestations. And yet, there is a singu- 
lar inconsistency in these very wise men. They deny that 
the triass of mankind can possibly become virtuous ; but 
point them to any particular individual of that mass, and they 
will admit, that that individual may, if he will, become B 
higli-toned moral being. They thus deny of the whole, 
what tliey admit to be true of all its parts, and of parts, toc^ 
which are very much alike. For all men have, substantially, 
the same nature ; all have within themselves all the elements 
of tliouglit, of reason, of virtue. The greatest and best have 
nothing of which tlie least and worst have not the genua. 
And tliuro is not an individual in whom those germs cannot 
Iw \iuniK'it into life and expanded into a generous virtue. 
Evi'ry niuii is roiiunanded to love God nith all his heart, 
soul, and .sircDfitli, and' his neighbour as himself. Single out 
one lliat cainiut do tltis. Cannot you thus love God and 
wan? Cannot your neighbour? his neighbour? and his} 
Wht'n^ if* ilicitt one who cannot ? Nowhere ? Then oU can 
comply niih the retjuisitions of tlie gospel. Each individual 
Mn ivti>ni), can im|tnn-e. ran attain a high moral standing. 
\i <tvix-\\ iiH))> idual nui. all vmv ; and, of course, the great mass 
at" niAHkind can Iiwhwio virtuous. 

Slk(«ilit e\rr\- individual bt-ciwne ^iiluous, acquire that 
(Huniv «4' Iti-ttrt, thai linnncss <^ )«irivij>e. that love to God 
wh) <it innn. which iho !^«)>■^l dfutaniK that nxnJ growth 
«t((i'h J(i«u« UlvHtml kt (wv^iuc*-. thtiv iTxiuld mnain no insti- 
KitiiMtx t\t'«n l^\ll i«-nttiHtcv. All ttut tvw bears man down 
h» iW duM AHi! s);uii'ns liU axil \»v*iW be twai^xTd, all social 
** wirll »n »)1 fttttatf ox tt* wv-^tW v^)»tv«t, mm all sofviwDeots 
«\«kM (v '*> tv«iv'<i>'tli>l. AS ».■- Ww »v W'yrr a i)M>enaraliog 
W^^t'^N'^ l^i <^^^v4«kMK'«K »»r«r)-.ic*v'«.i' ^.v-i*] iftsbtutMO^ ue 
W,'* ^\ K' AUt^-^ttiN-: ».> (hr .j.siJfN-*' »il'«j«Tv fcN thcit urTJcnnre. 
*>> *fc.'>w \^^w, ivy ^« (iv« ,-ii}Wi(iv Ifux ^^ fhw {xvcwf. No 
^•q-^K w\'«\V ■«'^ *A>-sivi\, wjix <xv\ '<irr4ttvia. l^ix* die 
(W^^^^v --i; * ,\w^'H.¥»V\ «r,- !(v*J> *w w )>mmsrih<K. fcate 
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possibly be established over it. Whatever political evils 
there may be in any community, they must disappear in the 
exact proportion ^at the growth of individual virtue demands. 
Make all men good Christians, — and all can and should be, 
— -* all governments would become free, all social institutions 
beneficial, and man's intercourse with man, harmonious, 
pleasing, endearing. 

That Jesus came to introduce a new order of things, ta 
change, to perfect, man's moral and social institutions has 
indeed been admitted by some, but so timidly, with such 
coldness of assent, that the admission has led to little vigorous 
and well sustsdned exertion. The great mass of the mends 
as well as the opponents of the gospel have had but a slight 
glimpse of this truth. They have said, and still say, that 
such could not have been his object, because he has not yet 
accomplished it. But we, have seen too many thmgs e^cted 
during the last hundred years, whidi former generations would 
have pronounced impossible, to regard with much attention 
the reasoning that would measure the future by the past, that 
would infer that because a' thing has not been it therefore can- 
not be. The work which Jesus proposed is not, indeed, yet 
accomplished. That work was immense. The gospel found 
the human race with false ideas of morality and religion, with 
mischievous governments, and institutions almost universally 
opposed to the interests of society. The prevalent modes of 
feeling, thinking, and acting were wrong. Things were valued 
in an inverse ratio to their real worth. Fame was obtamed, 
not by real virtue, — not by the preservation, but by the de- 
struction, of human life. War was the business and the glory of 
governments and rulers. The useful arts were menial, and were 
assigned to those who had, and could have, no share in what 
were esteemed honourable pursuits. The worship of Grod was 
ai> outward service, an observance of impure or debasmg rites 
and ceremonies, performed, not at the command of conscience, 
but of the state or the priesthood. Now all this was to be 
changed. For the pompous was to be substituted the simple, 
•— for the external, the internal. The mere member of the 
state or of a sacerdotal corporation was to be converted into 
an individual, with rights, duties, responsibilities of his own. 
The useless was to give place to the useful, war to peace, the 
destruction of human life to its preservation, the false estimate 
of things to the true ; and nothing was to be valued except in 
proportion to its power to add something to tho well-being of 
man ; nothing was to be accounted virtue which might not 

6* 
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do Something to develope the spiritual nature, to make man « 
more elevated moral being, a nxxe pious wtashipper of God, 
m wanner or steadier friend to lus race. This was dgC 
the work of a day. Without converUng man into a difiei^ 
mt uder of being, it could be dcme only gradually ; and be- 
ekuse it is not yet completed, shall we rashly say it was oeTet 
designed? 

One great reason why Jesus has not efiected more may be 
faund in the contracted notions which have been enteitamed 
ef his design. Of those who heard him most ^adly, few 
camfHeheoded his object. The ignoraot multitude of that 
day did not and could not coraprebeod it. It &r exceeded 
tbw stage of mental progress, to take in the idea <^ a. tefiHm 
so extensive and so radical as he proposed. They were in- 
capable of uodeFstanding that it was an entire iKw onler of 
thmgs which he wished to efiect. Iliey degraded lam in 
tb^ minds, fiofn tbe dignity of a morel regenerator of the 
worid, to the Uttleoess of a theolo^iical disputant. They sup- 
posed he had come to change a kve iieins of religioiE belief, 
lo alter or abolish a few of the fwnis c^ tetigious wwship, — 
that be had come merely to mend with a piece of new cloth a 
few c^ the r«ils in tbe old wchu-ouI garment of tbe social and 
moral system ; hut they never imagined, notwithstanding tb^ 
were so infbnned, that tbe new would tear away from tbe on, 
and tbe rent thus be made worse, and that the obIv ntioDal 
way f^ [voceediog was to throw oS tbe old. and to put on an 
entire new garment. Coitsequently, though Christ was ncani- 
nally preached, far a long series of years \u) power was 
scarcely Mt, and the great object of hj$ nttg»)n was uaper- 
ceived. Peofrie (to bonow. with a slight raiiaikm, another 
SEimtuial illuslntiaa.) people " calkd tbeiiKelv^ by the name " 
of Christ " to take away th^ reproach " : but they wve " con- 
■enl to eat their own bread and wear their own appuel " — 
they would £mi be known by bi$ name, but in ttft^nl lo any- 
limg beyottd this, lo any chat^of ^h^ vousvyuent tfaereupoo. 
tbey cared tut. they thou^i nut. Tbit he tod fower to 
touch the bean, — power lo quicken the jwuL bd gt«« it the 
»«y life o*' Tirtue. — power K> chwtjrv tl»e whul«' faL-« oj" the 
■oni and puiitical arurid. ws> not tlmutixl uJf in th>» podoso- 
pliy — fiir"^ 'T -^'Tinmr' ii-nT|"-'-' •'"^''^'■''t Trirl'hf rhurrtw: 

Stili. the spirit oi Chiiit was ia tbe- wucU. 'Hmmk^ tfe- 
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fire, now in this mind, now in that. It formed, hem and 
there, little nuclei, around which began to gravitate the im- 
mortal atoms of a new moral world, pure and lovely in the 
sight of God and man. If its power was suspended m this 
place, repressed' in this community, it burst fi»rth with addi- 
tional energy and glory in that. Meanwhile the world is 
agitated. Revolutions are daily occurring. All is in ccxnmo- 
tion. All is in a transition state, although to the spectator all 
seems settled. Letters revive. Science begins to shed its 
light. Young thought begins to feel its strength, and to be 
ambitious of trying its wing. The past is recalled ; the present 
is surveyed. Man sees himself in a new light. Views of 
his wrongs and sufferings, of his wants and capabilities, are 
taken from more fiivourable portions. Grovemments, religions, 
social institutions, in general, are summoned to the bar d 
infant reason. Speculation rushes into the iiiture, and dares 
picture forth worlds of ideal beauty and felicity for the human 
race. Practical spirits appear, and resolve to embody what 
others behold in idea. Now the Son of God comes with 
power and glory. Now hb Spirit, which has so long been 
trampled upon, which has so long been struggling in secret, 
looks forth upon the world, and roUs back the clouds of men- 
tal and manl darkness. And there is a swelling of men's 
hearts; and there is hope stretching forth her arms, eager to 
grasp that greater good which the soul has beheld in vision. 
Mind redoubles its strength. The individual man now feels, 
almost for the first time, that he is not a mere cipher, nothing 
worth only as he is annexed to the state or the crowd, — * but 
that he is a man, with rights ainl prerogatives. The human 
race begins its upward and onward career in moral and social 
improvement. — We call this the epoch of The Reforma- 
tion. It is that epoch when the power of Rome was shaken, 
and the human mmd was reconquered from her despotism. 
And the philosophical spectator might have then discerned at 
work all the causes which are to e^ct the mightiest revolu- 
tions, and to secure results inexpressibly grand and glonoos 
for the whole human race. The gospel works silently, but 
effectually. At times it may seem suppressed, and fearfiil 
souls may imagine the world abandoned to wretchedness and 
despair. But all this time of darkness and doubt, it is collect- 
ing its power for new and more astonishing victories. The 
gospel was compared to '^ leaven concealed in three measures 
of meal ; " though concealed its power was not destroyed. In 
what we now see, in these agitations, these new parties, these 
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new demands throughout the wraid, we should recogmse its 
slow but energetic workings to " leaven the whc^e lump." 
The gospel is the power of God unto salvation. The mass 
now feel it stniggUng within them, and bear witness to its 
lebnning energy ; and we may " diank God and take ooia- 
age." The time dnws nigh when it will not be alleged dnt 
Christ did not propose to reftmn the wcsld, bec&use be hm 
not yet doae it. 

Indeed, if aU the glowing and majestic descripticns ai tfa* 
Messiah's reign be not so nxny rhetorical fioutiabes, changei 
of almost inconceivable magnitude are yet to be eOected n 
man's mwal and social conditioo. It was a glorious monuBg 
that which dawned cm the birtb <£ Jesus. If all Soipturc 
be not a deceptive dream, then commenced a new age, that 
happy order of things which had been so often predicted, so 
rapturously sung by inspired baids, and so king desired br 
all nations. Then the Angel of Improvenieot hovered wim 
joy over tbe earth, and ^w with nptue, as be kwked down 
the stream c^ time, the all-camprefaeieiTe pnBciples tbea 
introduced, gradually, but eficctually, w o ik n i ^ tbeir way 
through all <^poatioo, subduing all awniies, sanxnmtw 
evety obstacle, and 6nallT regenerauig tbe wfaelc monS 
wotU. He saw wroogs and outrages <fis^>p«ttin«, — ^n»- 
nnce, vice, and etiote }-ie4dii^ up tbeir cmpite, — man risDg 
Gnxn tbe oppres^me of a bunxbed a^ies, and loob^ tatiii, 
tbe image « bis Maker, upon a woiM of b aai r . He beard 
tbe las: note of discord <be away m the J stat f, tbe tev 
vhicb tbe nntber sbed fcr ber sutt sbia ia haide n$ wiped 
fionbereve. — tbe sjgfa which bespofa wo mwi w J afttlJ M 
WIS suppressed. — mm everrahere Ofcaed te heut and 
gave b(s band to his bntfaer. He bebeU; aad gave the 
sbom of joy. which rung back 6«n beavea s ba<ts : " Gloiy 
to God in tbe htdMst. od nnb p«ace aad food will wmvit 
men.' —Tbe vim <4' tbe AnttW slwU U leaSae^ Mm 
shall vet be woKhv of h^ ocim. and b» aUt to i«fnr« a hB 

*X A. 
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Pauperism, 

It was customaiy, as we all know, anuxig the Romans, fo 
make annual donations of com to the poor ; and, in the timesr 
of the emperors more especially, immense soms were ex- 
pended in this way. The evil, however, increased with the 
supply. The people acquired the habit of depending upon 
government for support, and, in the same proportion, negleoed 
to provide for themselves. 

The system of poor-laws in England, after various modifi* 
cations, was finally established in 1601, with the same gen- 
eral features by which it has ever since been characterized. 
Its great objects are : — 

1. ^* Setting the children of the poor to work, when tiieir 
parents cannot maintain them ; 

2. ^^ Putting poor children out as apprentices ; 

3. " Setting the idle to woric ; 

4. ^^ Providing for the support of the old, lame, blind, and 
such as are unable to work, from in&ncy or oftier causes, and 
to pay for raw materials/' 

In theory nothing could seem more wise and humane, and 
we may well doul^ whether any laws for the same purpose 
could be more judiciously fi-amed. How have they operated ? 

The first assessment (1601) was £200,000^ and iaom tfadk 
time to this the sum has been graduallv increasing. Not that 
in each year it has been greater than m the precieding year*^ 
for, in consequence of a great dearth, in 1801 the assessment 
was greater than at any former or subsequent time, and 
amounted to £10,000,000. Still, thepoornrateshavebeena 
constantly increasing burden, and now annually amount to 
about £7,000,000, or thiritf miUinns of dollars. In 1833 thejr 
were rather more than £8,000,000. 

In 1803, according to Mr. Colquhoun, one nmdi of the 
whole community existed, as paupers, vagabonds, and crimi- 
nal ofifenders, at the expense of about one third of the remain- 
ing population ; and since that period the increase both of 
crime and pauperism has more than kept pace with the in- 
crease of inhabitants. The law, therefore, has proved wholly 
inadequate. It has neither removed poverty, nor diminish^ 
it. Tiie sum originally thought sufficient, though thrice, nay^ 
twenty times told, would do little towards removing the wants 
which are now left untouched. 

Agabji look at Scotland. In 1700 the poor, in all but 
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three parishes, were supported by voluntary contributkuis. 
These three parishes were in the vicinity of England, and 
were subject to legal assessments. The evil gradually ad- 
vanced towards the north, and in 1819 one half the popu- 
lation of the kingdom were assessed kt the benefit of the poor. 
The disease gathered strength as it advaiKed. The increaM 
of pauperism between 1800 and 1819 was absolutely greater 
than the whole increase during the preceding century. Not 
only was the number of parishes liable to assessment increas- 
ed, but the amount assessed in many parishes was doubled in 
ten years. 

The uniform experience of our own co»uitry has been mn- 
ilar. Of the population of New Hampshire in 1800, one in 
333 was a pauper ; twenty years afterwards, one in 100 ms 
a pauper, and the expense had increased bom $17,000 to 
$80,000. 

In Massachusetts, according to Mr. Quincy's report, about 
one sixty-seventh of the whole population were paupns 
in 1831 ; but, if we may rely upon the report made to 
the legislature last winter, no less than one fbrneth (or, 
including mdividuals who were assisted out of the workbooses, 
one thirtieth) of the inhabitants of towns which have woA- 
bouses are paupers. In small country-towns the a^'erage 
would be con^erably less. But, after all the deductions we 
can make, it must be allowed that one forty-fifth of our 
population depend more ot less upon pubbc charity kr sup- 
port. The sUte's poor in 1800 cost $28,000, and in 1891, 
$72.000, — an mcrease greater than has ever taken place m 
England during any twenty years since the reign of Elisabeth. 

In New York and Pennsyh-aiua the resuh has been the 
same. And why should it not be sol Why should not 
pauperism, like eveij- otlier profession, thrive under encoui^ 
agement ? Oder a laive bounty' to any panicular trade, and 
immediately its ranks will be crowded. The poor-laws ay 
that if any man will not support himself or he family, the 
state shall support them. What is there, then, to prevent the 
land from snaraiing with paupers ? Fortunately, the profes- 
sion here ts not yet an hooourable one. Men. generally, have 
an impression that it is belter to earn theii own bread than to 
depend upiw the public bounty. But these soueaniish feeliop 
are gradually disappeaiint;. "tliete are already many who ue 
ptevented by no blse deUncy from demaudiiig. as tbeir r^^^ 
a support fiom the handi a£ tkeir coiHli; ; ^m1 tfaa kt^ccr d» 
|Rsem taws coolioue, unlose {reat faiaa be use^ lo counxicact 
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their bad influence, the less will be the common repugnance 
to taking advantage of them. But to be more specific. 

1. In the first place, poor-laws, as they have generally ex- 
isted, encourage improvidence and idleness. There always 
will be, in every community, many, whom nothing but abso- 
lute want will drive to labour, and whom nothing but the near 
prospect of absolute want will induce to make provision for the 
fiiture. It is easy to see how the poor-laws affect such men. 
^^ What is the use of wearing myself out," is the natural ex- 
presfflon of the tired labourer, ^^ for the purpose of gaining a 
Hying ? or why should I submit to such deprivations for the 
purpose of laying up anything ? At the worst,, we shall only 
come upon the town." 

There is, in the human breast, a spirit which disdains de- 
pendence ; and, on account of tins spirit, it is believed that 
few, except the really degraded among us, have been influ- 
enced by considerations like those we have just mentioned. 
This independent spirit it is above all things our duty to 
cherish. The pain of hunger and want, — ^ starvation itself, 
—is an inconsiderable evil, in the eyes of the philanthropist, 
when compared with the base and grovelling passions, the 
beastly desires, the worse than reptile meanness, of a servile 
mind. Yet, has it not been the ^ect tendency of poor-laws, 
to cherish this dependent character among the indigent? 
The more common workhouses become, the less will they 
be dreaded. The honest and industrious, who at first could 
not endure them, will at length feel that they are not the 
worst things in the world ; that a place there, is not, periiaps, 
very disreputable ; and, finally, that it is better than the con- 
tinual labour and anxiety which they must und^go, if they 
hold themselves responsible for the support of their famiUes. 
It is but availing themselves of the provision which has 
been made for them ; it is but taking advantage of what 
they have a right to. Their exertions, therefore, are re- 
mitted ; and, by and by, they become pensioners upon the 
pubUc charity. 

It is not poverty, as has been well said, but pauperism, 
that we should dread as a pest. The poor man, who divides 
with hb family the scanty proceeds of his dculy labour, is 
sustained, amid all his sufferings and privations, by the re- 
flection that he rests upon himself for support. Discourage- 
ments may oppress his soul, and, at times, almost grind him 
to the earth. But the consciousness that what he has is his 
own, that his food and nument are the product of his own 



at pvUe cfauiiy. AdniltMig tfau boifilf sufierisg caM i 
tlM «ray be allentfed, ibe pania] good iroold besr do com- 
piriaon with ilie nmal et-ili thai wnnld ensoe. 

9. Wc would ofaserre, in the secood pbce, thai our 
poor-taws bold out a direct encoura^nieDt to rice. Of the 
1^0,116 wbo were paupcts io England, in 1803, three 
qutftd were culpabh panpers ; and the coitdition of this 
fan oflbv F-nelish populalioii fa&s not been improving since 
that linie. "Of 499 inmates of the House of Industry, in 

, BoMUm, when it was vwited liy the agent of the commissionera" 
(laxl wiiiier), nyt, Dr. Tiutkcnnan, " three foutlhs, escluding 

, idinlH ai)d llie iiuane, wore said to have been brought there 

' hy inleiijpL>nuice. Of .3001) who have been admitted to the 
DBleiii worktiuiiM!, durini; lite ten years in which it has been 

I in iho oafo of iu> pretiom superintendent, he tliinks that 2,900 
wcni lir(HH(ht iliere, directly or indirectly, by intemperance." 

I Bo in Marblohead, Cambridge, Charlestowo, and in ahnost 
•Tory luwn in the commonwealth, where the statistics of the 

< poor liDVe been laki-n. So, also, througliout the state of 

. Now V'lirk. In xmm nouniies more than one half, in some two 
tliirdi', und in oilirra tliree fnurtlia of die paupers, became so 
UimiikIi iiili<m|icrance. In the city of New York, January 
1833, wiyn llio superintendent of tlie workhouse, "The 
numbrr of male aduUn is 578 ; of wlioni not ten can be called 

, iobiir men. The number of female adults is 601, and I doubt 
ivlioihdr fifty of them can bo called sober women." But 

1 InH'iii|"Tiiiir(- \* iinly iinc nf the vices which lead to paupep- 

' Ulii 1 nnii, iK'imna this in mind, it is not, ])erhaps, extravagant 
In any, ihiil, I'xclndinii iiliiitK and lh<! insane, nine tenths of 
thn niliill iHiupeni in iliis country IwMrjime so in consequence 

I of thi'ir viciuiiit Imbits 

Hnw nvf jionr-taws, wf \muti! a4;, lo prevent this vice 
ud lh<' I ' *: ?. raastwable to 

«tip^Hu>' . 31 k fact they 

I dOt (o 111' .. hflR bf teiup- 
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tatkniy ^^ Cro on in your debauchery ; we will take care of 
your £umly while you are thus engaged ; when your health 
is injured, we will fiimish you with a hospital until it be 
restored ; and when your constitution is broken down, come 
to us, we will give you an asylum in which the renmant of 
your days may be spent in peace and plenteousness ? " * Is 
this the way to prevent vice ? or do we not rather hold out 
to it, thus, a direct encouragement ? 

The argument, however, is met with much plausibihty by 
the assertion that men sin fix)m weakness and not £rom cal- 
culation ; that no one becomes a profligate or a drunkard 
because sure of an asylum for himself or his family in a poor- 
house. — Will this reasoning stand? Government, let us 
suppose, oflfers a direct bounty to- all who will engage in a 

C'cular species of licentiousness. The law wUl do no 
1, our objectors say. Men become licentious from weak- 
ness, and not fix)m calculation. Hence the most Ucentious 
government that could be established would not demoralize 
the people. Can anyone admit this ? We allow that men 
seldom become vicious from calculation. But are there not 
many standing upon the verge of dissipation, who would &11 
heacUong into the gulf, were the restraints by which they are 
now held back at all weakened ? Are none deterred from 
the first act of vice by the thought of the consequences to 
their families ? May not their virtuous resolutions be weak- 
ened or strengthened by public laws? When it once be- 
comes fashionable (and it is every day becoming so) for the 
poor to apply to the public and depend upon the public for 
support, a powerful stimulus to patient labour, and the virtues 
of industry, sobriety, and economy, will be removed, and the 
work of corruption will gain strength at every step. This is 
the way in which bad laws always operate. No communi^ 
is corrupted by them at once. In bodies politic, as in physi- 

* An article in The Sjnrit of the Age, of January 9, contains the fol- 
lowing staten^ents : — ** The number of men in the House of Industry 
[in Boston], on the Ist inst., was 236 ; women, 162; boys, 89; girls, 80 ; 
tobil, 537 [567 ?]. In the House of Correction were 74 males and 49 
females; total, 123. In the House of Reformation, 61 boys and 18 
girls ; total, 79. Grand total, 739 [769 .?]. The first named of the above 
establishments is supported at an annual expense of over $23,000 ; the 
second, near f 11,000; the tliird, between |^,000 and $7,000. On the 
strength of tne thoroughly settled fact that at least three fourths of the 
puiperism amone us is owing to intemperance, it appears that the citi- 
xens of this enlightened emporium — the seat of good morals and the 
AUient of America — .are paying somothinx over $30,000 a year for the 
whole mamtenance of between five and six hundred drunken paupers." 

VOL. I. 7 
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only suitable arguments to be uiged agwnst him. "The 
evils of society," we are gravely told, " always have existed, 
and always must exist. Man has always preyed upon man, 
and always will do so. It is in human nature to do so, and 
he but betrays his ignorance who dreams of a change." 
Perhaps so. Those who say so are doubtless wise men, men 
who are well acquainted with human nature in its diseased, if 
not in its healthy, manifestations. And yet, there is a singu- 
lar inconsistency in these very wise men. They deny that 
the niass of maakind can possibly become virtuous ; but 
point them to any particular individual of that mass, and they 
will admit, that that individual may, if he will, become a 
high-toned moral being. They thus deny of the whole, 
what they admit to be true of all its parts, and of parts, too> 
which are very much alike. For all men have, substantially, 
the same nature ; all have within themselves all the elements 
of thought, of reason, of virtue. The greatest and best have 
nothing of which the least and worst have not the germs. 
And there is not an individual in whom those germs cannot 
be warmed into life and expanded into a generous virtue. 
Every man is commanded to love God witib all his heart, 
soul, and strength, and« his neighbour as himself. Single out 
one that cannot do this. Cannot you thus love God and 
man? Cannot your neighbour? his neighbour? and his? 
Where is there one who cannot ? Nowhere ? Then all can 
eomply with the requisitions of the gospel. Each individual 
ean reform, can improve, can attain a high moral standing. 
If each individual can, all can ; and, of course, the great mass 
of mankind can become virtuous. 

Should every individual become virtuous, acquire that 
purity of heart, that firmness of purpose, that love to God 
and to man, which the gospel demands, that moral growth 
which Jesus laboured to produce, there could remain no insti- 
' tutions of an evil tendency. All that now bears man down 
to the dust and darkens his soul would be removed, all social 
as well as all private evils would disappear, and all governments 
would be so remodelled, as to have no longer a deteriorating 
influence. Bad governments, mischievous social institutions, are 
not to be attributed to the defects of rulers, to their ignorance, 
to their vices, nor to their crimes, but to the people. No 
people, worthy of freedom, was ever enslaved. When the 
majority of a community are really firee in themselves, have 
pure and just principles, firm and manly characters, no tyrant 
caa enslave that community, no mischievous government can 
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possibly be established over it. Whatever political evils 
there may be in any community, they must disappear in the 
exact proportion that the growth of individual virtue demands. 
Make all men good Christians, — and all can and should be, 
— • all governments would become free, all social instituticHis 
beneficial, and man's intercourse with man, harmonious, 
pleasing, endearing. 

That Jesus came to introduce a new order of things, to 
change, to perfect, man's moral and social institutions has 
indeed been admitted by some, but so timidly, with such 
coldness of assent, that the admission has led to Uttle vigorous 
and well sustained exertion. The great mass of the friends 
as well as the opponents of the gospel have had but a slight 
glimpse of this truth. They have said, and still say, that 
such could not have been his object, because he has not yet 
accomplished it. But we have seen too many thmgs e^ted 
during the last himdred years, which former generations would 
have pronounced impossible, to regard with much attention 
the reasoning that would measure the fiiture by the past, that 
would infer that because a^thing has not been it therefore can- 
not be. The work which Jesus proposed is not, indeed, yet 
accomplished. That work was immense. The gospel found 
the human race with false ideas of morality and religion, with 
mischievoua governments, and institutions almost universally 
opposed to the interests of society. The prevalent modes of 
feeling, thinking, and acting were wrong. Things were valued 
in an inverse ratio to their real worth. Fame was obtained, 
not by real virtue, — not by the preservation, but by the de- 
struction, of human life. War was the business and the glory of 
governments and rulers. The useful arts were menial, and were 
assigned to those who had, and could have, no share in what 
were esteemed honourable pursuits. The worship of God was 
an outward service, an observance of impure or debasing rites 
and ceremonies, performed, not at the command of conscience, 
but of the state or the priesthood. Now all this was to be 
changed. For the pompous was to be substituted die simple, 
«— for the external, the internal. The mere member of the 
state or of a sacerdotal corporation was to be converted mto 
an individual, with rights, duties, responsibilities of his own. 
The useless was to give place to the usefiil, war to peace, the 
destruction of human life to its preservation, the false estimate 
of things to the true ; and nothmg was to be vakied except in 
piopcMrtion to its power to add something to the well-being of 
man; nothing was to be accounted virtue which might not 

6* 
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becoming every year more and more an object of importance. 
Our political institutions, our schools, and, above all, our 
moral and religious habits, may prevent them bom ever ao* 
quiring the influence here which they have had in England. 
Dtill, we should look to them betimes. It will not do to rely 
too much upon present impunity. We, above all men, should 
avoid a tempcnrizing policy. We must remember our duty 
now, in the days of our youth. Upon some subjects the ccn- 
sequences of our bad legislation wUl extend to distant ages. 
Slavery, if attended to in season, might have been easily 
abolished. We temporized ; and what can now be done ? 
Pauperism, as yet, is a small evil. But if it goes on for two 
centuries more, with anything like the same increasing ratio 
which has marked its progress for the l^t thirty years, what 
shall we do ? We shall be brought to that unhappy state, so 
despondingly described by the historian of fidling Home, when 
we can neither endure our diseases, nor the violent remedies 
from which alone recovery can be hoped. 

But what shall be done to avert the evil ? Shall poor- 
laws be altogether repealed ? We are not prepared to advo- 
cate this measure, though sure that many important amend* 
ments might easily be made. Most of the ill effects that 
have attended pauper-laws are to be attributed more to 
mismanagement and carelessness than to the laws themselves. 
All such laws are peculiarly liable to abuse. They therefore 
require uncommon attention both from rulers and people. 
But if the public mind is kept awake to the subject, ready to 
detect errors and abuses before they gain a firm hold, a great 
proportion of the evils which we have pointed out may be 
avoided. With this severe and watchful scrutiny on the part 
of the public, bad laws are harmless; without it, good laws 
are pernicious. It is .not fix)m a vain hope to influence legis- 
lative decisions that we have thrown out these suggestions, 
nor from a love of fault-finding ; but in order that we might do 
the little that was in our power to draw the public attention 
to a subject, which has not yet received from the community 
the attention that its importance demands. 

J. H. MORISON. 
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Letters to Trinitarians and Calvinists, 

No. n. 

THE UNITY. 

* Christian Brethren, 

In m7 last communication I stated six reasons for rejecting 
the doctrine of the Trinity. You will now wish to know the 
Unitarian belief respecting the nature of Grod. I answer for 
inyself. I believe God is One ; one Being, one Spirit, one 
Bund. I believe he is one Person, as clearly, as strictly, as 
entirely, as I am one person. I believe there is no division 
in his nature, either into persons, or distinctions, or modes, or 
"somewhats." I believe the Parent of the universe, the God 
aad Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, our 
heavenly Father, to be the one true Grod. This I beUeve 
for many weighty reasons ; six of the most common I will 
briefly illustrate. 

1. In the first place, I believe that our heavenly Father 
is the only tnie God, because this doctrine alone is sanc- 
tioned by reason and nature. How do you prove the existence 
of God ? you appeal to the works of creation. You take a 
mmute survey of the earth ; you extend your view to the ce- 
lestial bodies ; you look into yourselves ; and in all these 
you discover numberless marks of contrivance and design and 
skill. You affirm that these demonstrate the being and 
agenoy of an infinitely powerful, intelligent, benevolent Con- 
triver, Designer, Ar^cer, Parent. THiis infinite Spirit you 
call God. But in order to make your argument perfect and 
conclusive, you contend that there is a singleness of contriv- 
ance, a unity of design, a oneness in the execution of all the 
works of nature. Consequently, your argument proves iHost 
satisfactorily that there is but one will, one individual mind, in 
the Godhead. This proof is just as strong in favour of the 
simple unity of Grod as it is for his existence. And if you 
give up thb evidence which fully establishes the divine 
unity, you part with the only convincing proof of his being 
and perfections. I have not room to enlarge. You can ex- 
amine this point at your leisure. Is it not better to renounce 
the doctrine of the Trinity, than to sacrifice your only evi- 
dence for the existence of a supreme Creator and Father ? 

7* 
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2. In the second place, I believe that our heavenly Fa- 
ther is the only true God, because I find this doctrine clearly 
and distinctly and repeatedly taught in the Old Testament. 
When the Father of the Faithful was called from idolatry, he 
received some knowledge of the nature of the Deity. This 
information was afterwards confirmed to his descendants. 
What was then the first great command of Jehovah? " Thou 
shalt have no other Gods before me," that is, " besides me," 
or, which b the same thing, "in my presence;" for eve A 
Trinitarian commentators acknowledge that this is the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew. The word iTie, as you well know, can 
mean but one person. If, then, you render supreme worship 
to other beings besides the Giver of this injunction, do you 
not violate the first article in the decalogue ? In what words 
was this doctrine repeated ? " Hear, O Israel ; the Lord 
our Grod is one Lord." What were the ditme declarations by 
Isaiah ? Listen to three of the most striking. " Is there a 
God besides me ? Yea, there is no God; I know not any." 
The words I and me must surely belong to one person. 
^^ Look unto me and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth ; 
for I am God, and there is none else." The same remark 
applies to this passage as to the other. " Remember the 
former things of old ; for I am God, and there is none else ; 
I am God, and there is none like me." Is it possible to mis- 
take the meaning of such explicit statements ? Take another 
specimen, fit)m Rosea. "I am God and not man ; the holy 
One in the midst of thee." Now if these expressions, so 
direct and unqualified, do not proye the simple unity of God, 
I know of no language which can. These are but a few 
specimens of the general tenor of the Old Testament ; and 
accordingly, I must believe that our heavenly Father is the 
only true God. I beseech you to examme the Hebrew 
Scriptures for yourselves, and if you arrive at the same con- 
clusion, I hope you will declare your convictions to the world 
and risk all consequences. — Exodus, xx. 3. Deut. vi. 4. 
Laiah, xliv. 8. xlv. 22. xlvi. 9. Hosea, xi. 9. 

3. In the third place, I believe that our heavenly Father 
is the only true Grod, because this doctrine has been uniformly 
received by the Jewish nation. In ancient and in modem 
times, this has been their distinction. Whether among idola- 
ters or Trinitarians, they have unhesitatuigly declared their 
belief in the simple unity of the Deity. Wherever scattered, 
however persecuted, they have regularly offered their devo- 
tions to die holy One. Now is it po^iUe that they have 
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always misunderstood the meaning of their own prophets, 
their own Scriptures ? Or if such a supposition be i possible, 
how does it happen that they have always been so harmoni- 
ous on this point, and that no controversy should ever have 
arisen among them respecting it ? This uniform belief of the 
Jews in the simple unity of (jod is, to my mind, ccxiclufflve 
evidence that this, and this alone, b the doctrine of their 
Scriptures. 

4. In the ibuith place, I beUeve that our heavenly Father 
is the only true God, because I find this doctrine plainly and 
distincdy and repeatedly 4^1ared in the New Testament. 
Jesus was sent to bear witness to the truth. What was his 
testimony on this question ? On a v^ memorable occa* 
sion he uses these remarkable words : '^ Father, ••• this is life 
eternal, that they might know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." You will notice that 
the word Father can mean but one person. You will also 
remember that the pronoun thee can refer but to one individual. 
You will likewise observe that Jesus himself pronounces thit 
Father to be the oklt true God. He expre^ly distinguishes 
between his Father, the Sender, and himself, the Sent. 
Now if this Father was the (ndy true God, dien surely the 
person who made this declaration cannot be mcluded in the 
Godhead. A more striking expression of the doctrine of the 
divine unity cannot be produced jGrom any Unitarian author. 
But iust reverse the case. Suppose our Lord had said, 
^^This is life eternal, to know thee, the Father, the Son, and 
the Spirit, the only true God." Would there ever have been 
any dispute respecting the nature of Deity ? Certainly not. 
Wliy, then, should anyone contend against the most explicit 
declarations of our &iviour? But there are other pass^es 
equally plain and conclusive. Take one of the number. ^^But 
unto us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we m him ; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, by whom 
are all things, and we by him." Can words more cleariy 
teach the doctrine of the divine unity ? — Such is a mere 
specimen of the current language of the Christian Scriptures. 
Read for yourselves ; and if you are convinced that Jesus and 
his apostles firmly believed and uniformly taught that our 
heavenly Father is the only true God, I hope you will receive^ 
this as the doctrine of inspiration. — John. xvii. 3. 1 Car. 
vui. 6. 

6. In the fifth place, I believe that our heavenly Father is 
the only true Grod, because this doctrine was believed by 
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the early CbnsUans, for many generations after our Saviour's 
crucifixion. In proof of this statement I appeal with perfiact 
confidence to ecclesiastical history. I have not room {on 
many quotations, but I will present you with one or two fixxn 
the learned Trinitarian, Mosheim. In relation to the belief 
of the second century he furnishes the following facts : ^^ The 
whole Christian system was still comprised in a few precepts 
and propositions ; nor did the teachers publicly advance any 
doctrines besides those contmned in what is csJled the Apop^ 
tles^ Creed. In their manner of handling these doctrines, 
there was nothing subtile, profixind, or distant bom common 
apprehension." How striking die difference between the 
teachings of these simple-minded men and the jargon of Trini- 
tarian mysticism ! It seems, then, according to the conces- 
sion of Alosheim himself, that during the first century nothing 
but pure Unitarianism was taught in the Christian churches. 
For examine the Apostles^ Creedy and what hint do you find 
of the doctrine of the Trinity? <^I believe in God, the 
Father almighty. Maker of heaven and earth ; and in Jesus 
Christ, his only Son, our Lord, who was conceived by the 
holy ghost, bom of the virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried ; he descended into 
hell ; the third day he rose again firom the dead ; he ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of God, the Father 
almighty ; , firom thence hp shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead. I beUeve in the holy ghost, the holy catholic 
church, the conununion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the 
resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting." Let the 
most thorough Unitarian give a formulary of his faith, and in 
what one particular would it differ fix)m this ? — These quota- 
tions are sufficient to show you that the early Christians for 
many years did not believe the doctrine of the Trinity, but 
considered our heavenly Father the only true God. This 
conclusion is abundantly confirmed by all ecclesiastical histo- 
rians of merit. But I would have you examine this point for 
yourselves, and decide according to the evidence presented. — 
Murdochs Mosheim, vol. i. p. 152. Lord King^s History 
of the Apostles^ Greedy pp. 47, 48. See also, 'ine Boole of 
Common Prayer, 

6. Finally, I believe that our heavenly Father is the only 

true God, because this doctrine alone is adapted to the hu- 

. man understanding. I cannot believe that a Parent'of infinite 

wisdom and goodness would make the fundamental article of 

bis revelation wholly inccmptehensible to his imperfect chil- 
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dren, and to many of them qppear really contradictory to the 
clearest dictates of reason. I cannot imagine that he requires 
us to adopt a sentiment which is nowhere distinctly expressed 
in any one passage of the whole Bible. I cannot think that 
he would put an everlasting stumbling-block before the por- 
tals of his spiritual kingdom. I must conclude that if he re- 
vealed any^iing concerning his nature, this revelation would 
be adapted to our feeble capacities. Now the idea of one 
muverad Father is mtelligible to a child of the tenderest age, 
and on this accoimt is the gospel adapted to the capacities tuid 
understandings and necessities of children. It is good news to 
all, and especially to those who have long wandered in the 
mazes of idolatry. No one can rationally object to the doc- 
trine. It is retained by the Uving members of the Ancient 
Church ; so far, then, is the way dear for them to embrace the 
gospel. It is abready received by the followers of the False 
Prophet ; and thus are they in a measure* prepared to listen 
to the claims of Jesus and bis divine religion. It is acknowl- 
edged by the company of deists, whom absurd dogmas have 
caused to reject all special revelation ; and thus are they in 
a condition to be brought back to the fold of Christ, it is 
what the heathen need, ^and will readily embrace when it 
shall be properlv presented. It is adapted to the human un- 
derstandmg ana the human heart. As a disciple of the 
Saviour, as a friend of my race, I cling to this truth with un- 
shaken confidence. I have tried both systems and I find this 
fiur the better fiuth by which to Uve. The doctrine of the 
Trinity gave me nothing but perplexity, uneasiness, dissatis- 
Action, doubt, and unhappiness. The doctrine of the imity 
of God gives me peace, and comfort, and joy. I believe it to 
be, also, the best doctrine by which to die ; for I have known 
those, who had given it a fair trial, leave the world in triumph. 
But while I feel thus confident, I shall ever aim to manifest 
perfect charity towards all who reject this fimdamental article 
of mv Christian faith. Still, let me entreat you, before you 
conclude to reject it, to examine the Scriptures, and judge 
foryourselves as to what they really teach. 
. Thus, Christian brethren^ou have my six reasons for be- 
lieving that our heavenly Father is the only true (jod. I 
would remark, in conclusion, that I feel much more confident 
that my view of the natuire of Deity is true, than you possibly 
can that yanri is. For you cannot bring a single passage 
fixxn the whole Bible which teaches or implies your article of 
fidtb. You can refer to but two verses which have any bear- 
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ing on the question in dispute. You cannot reconcile your 
liURum creed with the decisions of reason or the instrucUons 
of revelation. Now I find the doctrine of the divine unity 
distinctly taught in every part of the sacred writings ; and 
this truth is amply confiiined by the dictates of the human 
understanding. Shall I, therefore, proceed to condemn you 
for embracing what 1 consider an irrationaJ, unscriptural. inju' 
rious error? 1 have indeed a thousand times more apology 
for such a course than you can possibly have m relation to the 
condemnation of Unitarians. But no. The mischief does not 
consist In our differing so widely on this important topic. It 
consists in your unwillingness to grant us the same rights which 
you claim for yourselves. If you will show us the same 
charity which you actually need from us, we may live together 
in peace and harmony and love. 

J Respectfully, 

B. Whitman. 



Letters from the South. No. I. 

New York, Dee. 15th. 1833. 

. Agreeably to my promise, I now sit down to put together a 
few of my notes. From so rapid a journey as mine you must 
not expect much. I will give you what I can. My stay in 
this city is necessarily very short ; I shall leave lo-morrow. 
But as I have made the best of my time, I trust that the re- 
marks I may make on a few topics may not be altogether un- 
acceptable to you. 

I have just come Irom a very interesting conversation at 

's, on Uie condition of the poor in this city — to 

which, ef late, the public attention has been strongly arrested. 
I am told that very few can form any conception of tlie 
amount of poverty, dissoluteness, intemperance, and dishon- 
esty, mutually acting on each other among the lower classes. 
— I may remark, by the way, that the under-pop ulation of 
the city is composed almost entirely of foreigners. Nearly 
all the objects of charity are of this class. It is rare that you 
find a very poor New-Englander. — Pauperism here, is not, 
indeed, what it is in Europe, yet it is a disorder sufficiently 
alarming. Street-beggiog, I believe, is almost unknown; 
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but solicitations at the doors of private houses are very fre- 
quent. Cases of all sorts of deception are nearly as numer- 
ous as the applications for relief and assistance. A fnend has 
told me that, within his own experience, eight instances out of 
ten were of this kind ; and his is not the only testimony I have 
received to the same point. Many of the abandoned are 
supported by sending out such children as they can lay their 
hands on, with fictitious stories of distress ; soon teaching them 
the requisite arts of deception, in the use of which they 
speedily become adroit. Many of the more Ingenious paupers 
are not behind their brethren over the sea in devising the 
semblance of bodily sufferings and deformities. Unfortunate- 
W, the amount of charity bestowed is equal to the demand. 
The promiscuous charity is immense. This, it has been de- 
monstrated, is only a bounty on pauperism and dishonesty. 
Accordingly, the more judicious have adopted the rule of 
giving no assistance, in any case, until they have previously 
ascertained the actual condition of the applicant. Of course, 
his place of abode is mquired for. But in most cases it hap- 
pens that his habitation is not to be found. 

To meet the present condition of the poor a large expedi- 
ent has been devised. You doubtless observed, in Mr. Bar- 
nard's First Report of his ministry at large in Boston, an allu- 
sion to the Society for Promoting Education and Industry 
among the Poorer Classes of this city. This soeiety originated, 
I believe, with a Mr. Curtis, a goldsmith. Its object is to 
raise the moral character of die poor, to find employment for 
the idle, and to be the channel through which all charities 
are dispensed. In theory notliin'g can be more wise, liberal, 
and generous. The outlines of the plan are these : — First, 
there is the society at large ; then, an auxiliary association 
in each ward of the city. Each of these sub-societies appoints 
from its members a number of visitors, larger or smaller ae* 
cording to the wants of the ward. Every ward is divided 
into districts, and each district has as many visitors as its ex- 
tent and condition may require. In some districts, of course, 
there are no poor. It is the duty of each visitor to give to 
the paupers within his limits such instruction and assistance as 
comport with the design of the institution. It would seem, 
at fi^t sight, that on such a planf everytliing might be aa*.om- 
plished, especially as regards the prevention of promiscuous 
almsgiving, and the lending encouragement in many ways 
to those whose situation might preclude their obtaining em- 
plojrment. Yet it is thought by some that the society will 
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accomplish little or nothing. The office of a visitor of the 
poor, it is said, is one which demands great and peculiar exr 
ertions. Nothing can be accomplished without constant 
labour. There is demanded, also, a very considerable knowl* 
edge of human nature, great tact, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the conditicMi of the poor. It is urged, that many^ 
perhaps the most, of those members of the society who are its 
visitors, being men actively engaged in business, ^ are not able 
to affi)rd the time and labour necessary to this great woik ; and 
that on account of their habits of thought and life, they must 
be, to a very considerable degree, deficient in the necessary 
knowledge and skill. This can be obtained, even by a man 
of the requisite talents, only after much experience. A vis- 
itor of the poor should be trained to liis work. He should be^ 
in every respect, a practical philanthropist. His office 
should be regarded as a profession, as much as any other* 
For these reasons, it is thought that the society, although 
erected on such a liberal and generous foundation, must be 
inefficient. One thing is wanting, it is believed, to enaUe it 
to do all that such institutions can reasonably be expected' to 
accomplish, — which is, that the society should incorpcnate 
with its own plan that of Dr. Tuckennan. It is urged, that 
each ward, instead of appointing its own members to visit the 
poor, should support one or more individuak, as may be re- 
quired, as their representatives, who, with the requisite qualifi- 
cations, should devote their whole time to the work. This 
would make the institution complete, and then, probably, it 
would regenerate the city. — But trouble is looked for nom 
another quarter, and how much it may affect the influence o£ 
the society it is impossible to tell. There are some among 
the more bigoted ultra-Orthodox of the community who look 
upon it with suspicion or hostiUty, as a sort of monster, of 
which it were wise to beware. Tliey say that it originated 
with and b supported by infidels and (if one may be allowed to 
make the distinction) by Unitarians, — some of whom, by the 
way, are among its most efficient fiiends. And although it 
numbers among its members many wlio are sound in creed, 
yet what good, it is asked, can come of thus unequaUy ycdc- 
ing the fiuthiul to unbelievers r What can be expected of an 
institution which emploj-s so many unlioly hands in its coun- 
cils and labours ? The reason of all this outers- is, that the 
society has seen fit to insert an article in its constitutioa by 
which it is prohibited firom printing and circulating any sec- 
tarian pubUcations. Still, it does nolexchide the coDununkft- 
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tion of as much practical instruction as the visitor may see fit 
to give. If such bigotry did not receive our profound pity, it 
would be beneath our contempt. Such an institution, how- 
ever, is loudly demanded here, and if it is built on a safe 
foundation, it will hardly be shaken by the envy of fanaticism. 

After service to-day, I spent two pleasant hours with Mr. 
Arnold, who, you know, is a minister at large in this city. 
Perhaps some of your readers may not be aware that this 
gentleman is supported in his office by subscribers to the 
object in Mr. Ware's and the Second Church — both Unita- 
rian. He is principally confined to the eighth ward, although 
be sometimes extends his walks into the ninth. He has 
lately opened a hall in Prince street, where he has a morning 
and evening service on the Sabbath, and attends a Sunday- 
school fi'om one to three in the afternoon. The number of 
his hearers is about forty, on the average. Among them 
are some few Unitarians, who, on account of their local situa- 
tion or pecuniary circumstances, have connected themselves 
with him permanently. There are usually fi'om thirty to 
forty children in the school. He told me that his success, 
although he came to this city an entire stranger, had been thus 
&r nearly equal to his expectations, which were not low. 
He thinks that, in a good degree, he has won the confidence 
of most of tliose whom he visits. Connected witli his mis- 
sion is an association of ladies, belonging to the two societies 
which r have just mentioned, whose object is to furnish cloth- 
ing &c. to those whom the minister at large may tliink proper 
objects of such charity. They have been his very interested 
and efficient supporters. 

The prospects of the spread of Unitarianism in this city are 
not great.- The spirit of inquiry has never been awakened 
here. I judge there are not a few infidels to be found in re- 
spectable classes of society, who have gradually slid by easy 
transitions into unbelief, without the aid of any serious mves- 
tigation. Indeed, in such a city as this, where error and 
fanaticism and violent dogmatism have been continually 
breasting the barrier which an age somewhat enlightened has 
set up against them, it were sufficiently wonderful if there were 
not many of this class. In a city where Calvinism has been 
so long exhibited in its most revolting forms, where fanaticism 
has been so rife, where the dogmatism of the clergy is so 
great} and the power of denunciation so often tried, it cannot 
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be strange that many should he driven into hostility lo ibe 
claims of religion, and more into mdifierence. Yet there is no 
spirit of inquiry. Some violent ctNnmotkm is needed, it may 
be, to disturb the waters — the heavy tranquillity of unhetie^ 
the uDC(»i9cious submissiveness to the voice of authority, and 
the timid reverence for old forms. — The two Unitarian con- 
negations are composed almost endrely of New-Englanders. 
Few or no converts have been made. Perhaps one reasMi 
B, that the more northern style of preaching is not efficient 
for the south ; something more impassioned, something which 
will take more immediately, is needed. A very inteiligeot 
gentleman from Washington said to me, " The more cod and 
sustained style and manner of preaching, which is persuanva 
•t the north, will not suit us. We want something more 
vehement and forcefril. Without it our people nnll not put 
themselves in the way of hearing Unitarianism." But the 
great reason is to be found in the apathy of the public mind 
to all religious investigations, united witli the violent preju- 
<fice, in particular, which there is against our feith. What 
Gsn you expect where so many firmly believe, what they have 
been told by their religious teachers, that it is no less than 
spiritual death to hear our " infidel " expositions of the Bible, 
which are the more subtle and destnictive because the in- 
genuity of man is aided by the wiles of tlie Devil ? How- 
ever, a time must come. Vet we are not altogether without 
encouragement. Mr. —— said, " It is my tim conviction 
that a man of the requisite talents and devotedness, wbo 
should come to this city and he willing to ' cast his bread 
oo the watei^,' — let him preach in a hall at first, — ' would 
gather around him a respectable Unitarian congregaboo. 
With the right maimer, be would make some converts, and 
would be joined by those whose local situation might ren- 
der it inconvenient for them to attend the other Unitarian 
churches in the city." He instanced some large societies 
which have grown up m this way. He told me, that, the day 
before, a gentleman had come (o him from the east pan of 
the city, requesting bis assistance in building up a Unita- 
rian society in that section. The gentleman told him that 
there were a dozee or more Unitarians in the immediate circle 
of his acquaintance, and that he could not doubt there were 
many beyond it. This indicates that much may yet be dooe 
fo diffiise the infiuence of pure Christiauity in this greftt city. 

A few evemogs ax*, I stef^ kto Dr. *t v«MiT> 
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and finind there a large congregation. Dr. is more 

known, I believe, than any other Presbyterian clergyman of 
this city. I went with the expectation of being edified if he 
had a practical subject, but was disappointed. The devo- 
tional exercises were cold, and I thought not sufficiently rev- 
erent ; certainly, they were not impressive. In the manner 
ofthe lecture, which was extemporary, there was a good deal 
of trick. The comparatively unimportant introduction and 
passages which required no particular emphasis, as well as 
those parts which should have been more impressive, were 
characterized by the same management, the same monoton- 
ous modulation of the voice — now loud and hard, and anon 
sinking away into an inaudible whisper — now declamatory, 
and now familiar. I can imagine, however, that such a man- 
ner might have afiected many of his hearers, had there been 
a current of feeling in it. But there was not. To my 
*^ Unitarian coldness," the light, irreverent, and, as I thought| 
somewhat flippant manner of his closing exhortation, was 
anything but pleasing. I thought that among the causes 
which make men trample religion under their feet as the dust 
of the earth, such a manner might not be inoperative. Cal- 
vinism is essentially cold and hard. However, there is this 
to be said, that with men who are so continually obliged to 
traverse the same round of unvaried exhortations, almost 
from hour to hour, such services must necessarily be little 
more than a form, which the exhausted intellectual and moral 
powers are incapable of filling with life. Perhaps I am 
wrong in sending you this critique on a familar lecture ; in- 
deed, I should not have said so much, were the manner to 

which I have alluded peculiar to Dr. ; but you, as weD 

as I, have observed that it belongs to a certain class of 
preachers. 

But I have filled out my sheet. You may hear fix3m me 
again soon. 

Yours, very smcerely, 

J. Q. Dat. 



The Son of Man. 

Whoever has read with attention the books of tlie New 
Testament, must have observed how frequently our Saviour 
. calb liimself the Son of Man. This seems to be liis favourite 
appellation, the title bj which he chose to designate his office 
and destination. It is a name given him by no other hut 
himself. Among the many instances in which it occurs in 
the gospel history, there is only one in whicli it is not used 
by Jesus, and he seldom uses any other. This fact seems to 
authorize the supposition that the tide in question is more 
truly indicative than any other of the Saviour's character and 
commission ; and if this be the case, it is the duty of every 
Chiistian inquirer to ascertain its true meaning and import. 
Let us, then, see whatsis meant by the title. Son of Man, and 
in what sense it is applicable to the Messiah. 

According to a well-known idiom of the eastern lan- 
guages, which was closely followed by the writers of the New 
Testament, the word which signifies ion has also many other 
fflgnifications. , It is used to denote various relations besides 
the filial relation, and, among others, tlie relation of office and 
of destination. Thus " the children of the bride-chamber " 
are those who have offices to perform at the marriage-cere- 
mony ; the " sons of the kingdom " are those for whom the 
kingdom was designed ; and so Jesus may be called the Son 
of Man, inasmuch as he was destined to become tlie teacher 
of men. Again, this word is used in connexion with any 
particular quality, being, or thing, to denote a person distin- 
guished for that quality, or possessing the attiibutcs of that 
being or thing. Thus the wicked are called " sons of wick- 
edness ; " the afflicted, " sons of affliction ; " St. Paul says, 
" All who are led by the spirit of God are the sons of God ; " 
and b this sense Jesus is called the Son of Man, because he 
possessed, wliile on earth, the attributes of humanity. It was, 
probably, in this sense that our Saviour assumed the title. 
He used it to indicate bis human nature, and the peculiar re- 
lation in which he stood to men as their saviour and guide ; 
just as he used the term, Son of God, to denote the very dif- 
ferent relation which he sustained to the diWne Being. We 
are to understand, then, hy the term. Son of Man, nothing 
more than, simply, man; we are to imderstand by it that 
Jesus was tbe representative of humaa nature, such as it vill 
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be when completely redeemed, enlightened, and sanctified. 
He was a livbg example of humanity carried to perfection* 
And this, perhaps, is die most profitable way of considering 
Jesus's life and conmiission. 

I do not intend to use this interpretation of a scriptural 
phrase as an argument for any one of the conflicting theories 
respecting our Saviour's nature and origin ; on this subject I 
profess not to have formed, nor to be able to form, a ded* 
sive opinion. I imderstand not the mystery of the Word, 
and am persuaded that no one can know who the Son is but 
the Father, and he to whom the Father wiU reveal him. We 
read of an in-dwelUng, in-ibrming power, coeval and coordin-* 
ate with God, manifested first in the creation of the world, 
and then in the revelation of divine truth ; but whatever may 
have been the nature of this power, it is certain that the in- 
strument with which it wrought for us in the revelation of 
the Christian reUgion was an instrument of flesh and blood ; 
it came to us in a human form, it spoke to us with a human 
voice, and enlightened us by a human example. Whatever 
Jesus was in the sight of God who sent hmi, to us he ex- 
hibited himself as a man ; his appearance was strictly human; 
he was bom, grew firom childhood to maturity, lived and died 
on earth, as a man ; widely distinguished, it is true, in power, 
virtue, and holiness, firom all others who have ever before or 
since borne that name, but still resembling them in all the 
visible features of his being here. We are to consider him, 
therefore, as the intended pattern of what human nature 
would be, if fiilly unfolded and redeemed. He was perfect, 
but his perfection was the perfection of humanity ; and we 
are justified in the conclusion, that whatever he showed him- 
self to be, it is in the power of man to become ; whatever we 
admire in his character and conduct is but a representation of 
the virtues and perfections, the power, intelligence, and love, 
which man may attain to, and which shall yet be made mani- 
fested in the sons of God. Whatever human nature has of 
capacities yet undeveloped, whatever attainments in knowl- 
edge and strength he within the reach of humanity, are more 
or less clearly unfolded in the life of Jesus ; and this, I re- 
peat it, is the most instructive and encouraging view we can 
take of his life. As the Son of Grod, he demands our rever- 
ence ; as the Herald of a divine law, as the Teacher of precious 
truths, he claims our attention ; but as the Son of Man, he 
mcyves our hearts, and awakens our deepest love. No other 
name which the Saviour bore places the object of his ministiy 

8* 
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in such a pleasing and affecting light, brings him so near to 
our wants and affections, or connects him so closely with hu- 
man interests and human hopes. We had need of such a 
redeemer. How could our erring race have been reclsumed 
and our fallen nature regenerated, but by the labours and the 
example of one who took upon himself our infirmities, strug- 
gled with our temptations, wept at our griefs, and overcame 
the world with our weapons? I can conceive that God 
should have revealed himself in a different way ; I can con- 
ceive of other and more striking methods which he might 
have chosen to declare his will, and make known those truths 
through the belief of which cometh salvation ; but I can con- 
ceive of none that would have been so effectual in the re- 
demption of man. He might have written his command, 
with its threats and promises, in the heavens, so distmctly 
that everyone might read and understand ; or he might have 
commissioned a seraph to traverse the earth firom north to 
south, calling upon men everywhere to repent; and men 
would have read the conmiand and heard the call with an 
anxious desire to obey and be saved ; but the way and the 
light which we have by the Son of Man would have been 
wanting, an example of human perfection would have been 
wanting, an instance of righteousness complete in every point 
and fitted to the circumstances and conditions of the world in 
which we live would have been wanting, an instance of virtue 
victorious in every possible trial and triumphing over suffer- 
ing and death would have been wanting, and with our present 
constitution these wants would have been fatal. Whoever 
understands the necessities of human nature, must see the 
necessity of a human ministry in reconciling man to God. 

It is not necessary to enumerate all the advantages that 
flow fix)m a human ministry, but a few of them deserve our 
notice. There is one which will readily suggest itself to 
every mind ; I mean the benefit we derive from a human 
example. None but the example of a man can fully answer 
the purposes of an example unto men. We may form an 
image of divine perfection and make it our model ; but what 
mortal can hope to be like Grod, whose ways are as far above 
our ways as the heaven is above the earth ? What he is 
and does by the law of his being, we must do, if we do it at all, 
I had almost said against the laws of our nature, I mean with 
i nfinite toil and diflSculty. Neither could the example of an 
angel, supposing an angel to have wrought for us and among us, 
be sufficient to the end proposed in the ministry of Christ ; for 
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angels know not our trials, they have never drunk of our cup, 
nor been baptized with our baptism. But in Jesus we have 
a son of man perfect in holmess, a human example of that 
which is required of human nature, a living proof that man 
may become what man b commanded to be. Such an ex- 
ample begets a blessed trust in human nature ; it is a com- 
mentary on the divine law, full of instruction, encouragement, 
and consolation ; it shows that the way of duty is never im- 
practicable, nor the crown of righteousness unattainable; it 
breathes a joyful confidence into the feeblest Christian who 
sincerely follows after righteousness, and causes him to pant 
more earnestly for the kingdom of God. 

Again, we shall perceive the necessity o( a himian minis- 
try, if we consider the manner in which God has chosen to 
conduct the aSairs of the moral world. It is his way to act 
upon the soul, not suddenly, but gradually ; he affects the 
generations of men, not by abrupt and insulated acts, but by 
a series of influences. He carries his purposes by the con- 
tinuous operation of secondary causes ; and employs the com- 
bined agency of institutions, each one of which would alone 
be inadequate to the end proposed. Accordingly, the end 
proposed in the Christian dispensation, that is, the salvation 
of man, must either be inconsistent with all the known opera- 
tions of God's moral goverment, or it must be accomplished, 
not by a single word from heaven, but by the gradual opera- 
tion of such institutions as we now have. But to establish 
such institutions and to give them that sanction necessary to 
secure their perpetuity, there must needs be a Christian sect, 
which should be able to t^ace its history with certainty to 
the precise period when a divine communication was made. 
In order to this, it was necessary that, in the beginning of the 
Christian era, an association should be formed like that of the 
twelve apostles, who by their labours might disseminate far 
and wide the doctrines they had received from their common 
Master, establish the institutions which he had appointed, 
and thus lay the foundations of a perpetual church and an 
everlasting kingdom. Now how could such an association 
have been formed without a son of man for their head, with- 
out a human leader, a being who though far above them was 
yet like them, one of their own kind, a being of whom they 
might learn as of a teacher fix)m heaven, and yet in whose 
steps they could follow, as in the steps of a fellow-man, with 
a reasonable hope of emulating his example ? Such an one 
was Jesus Christ, the messenger of God and the teacher of 
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men. Coming with authcmty fitxn beaven, imd jet living 
«nd dying on earth as a roan, be was the being to reconcile 
man to God, and to establish a kingdom of divine origin and 

Eower, yet having its foundation in the eternal jmndples of 
uman natw«, and bearing a beautiful analogy to the whole 
plan of Providence as displayed in the natural and moral 
world. 

Furthermore, let us remember the influence of the love 
which we feel for Christ c(Hi^dered as a fellow-being who la* 
boured, suffered, and died in our behalf. I believe that with 
th6 true Christian this love is the strongest motive to Chris- 
tian excellence. It was the sentiment which acted most 
powerfully on the early disciples, which nerved and manned 
them for the dangers of their ministry, sustained them in all 
its fearful trials, gave them that spirit of enterprise which led 
to such unwearied exertions, and enabled them to meet death 
firmly and even cheerfully in defence of the cause they had 
espoused. Nor did this sentiment perish with them ; in all 
ages and stages of the church there have been many, who, 
jGrom a love of Christ, have imbibed the spirit of Chnst, and 
have been led by a veneration of his character to the imita- 
tion of his example. Now if instead of a being clothed in a 
human form, possessing human attributes, and tempted in all 
points as we are, God had sent us an angel firom heaven, hav- 
mg no similitude to man nor anything in common with him, 
we should regard such a messenger with reverence and, it 
may be, with love, but not with that fervent gratitude whH^ 
the Christian feels towards his Master ; for our gratitude to 
any finite benefactor must needs be proportioned to the toil 
which we suppose him to have spent and the sacrifices we 
suppose him to have made in our behalf; and we cannot sup- 
pose that the work which was so difiicult and painfiil to a 
human nature would be equally so to an angelic nature. We 
are bound to Jesus by a sympathy which never c«uld exist 
between us and a superior OTder oi beings. It is impossible 
to contemplate the scene which passed in the garden of Geth- 
semane on the night preceding the crucifixion, and to reflect 
that the being who stands foremost in that scene su^red the 
same pangs which any one of us would su^r in view of an 
ignominious and painfiil death, without experiencing an emo- 
tion of gratitude, pure as our love of Crod, and warm as our 
love for the children of this earth, such an emotion as only 
the Son of Man can excite* 
In addition to these oooodemtkiBB l«t me menlioB one 
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more, namely, the encouragement and confidence which the 
ministry of Jesus gives to our noblest exertions and our dear- 
est hopes ; to our noblest exertions, because it shows, as I 
have observed, that the righteousness which is required of us 
has been attained on earth ; to our dearest hopes, because in 
the history of Jesus we learn that these hopes have already 
been realized by one who inhabited a mortal tenement, be- 
cause in the resurrection of the Son of Man we have an 
earnest and a pledge of our own immortality. 

Such are some of the benefits of a human ministry. It is 
well for us that we have this ministry. It was well that the 
Word became flesh, that the Son of God was also the Son of 
Man. Are we beset on all sides by temptations ? we can 
look to one who was " tempted in all points as we are, and 
yet without sin." Hath it pleased God to visit us with af- 
flictions ? the gospel points us to the thorn-crowned Jesus, 
and says, " Behold the Man ! " however great the trials you 
are called to bear, he hath borne greater ; however great the 
task you are called to perform, he hath done more. I am 
convinced that, for practical purposes, the views which have 
been offered cannot be urged too strongly ; we cannot dwell 
too much on those points in which our Saviour's condition 
resembled our own. We should remember that like us he 
was exposed to temptation ; he might have abused his mi- 
raculous powers in the pursuit of unworthy objects, he might 
have made them subservient to the gratification of his earthly 
appetites, he might have astonished the multitude with stu- 
pendous prodigies, he might have raised himself to the sum- 
mit of temporal power and made the kingdoms of the earth 
his own ; but he did not for a moment think of attempting 
any of these things ; he sought only to do the will of his 
Father, and there was no guile found in him. He resem- 
bled us in those feelings and emotions proper to man. Re- 
member how he wept at the grave of Lazarus, and how he 
mourned at the thought of Jerusalem's downfall ! The sight 
of Uttle children drew fixjm him expressions of the tenderest 
regard. We see him moved with compassion by human 
wretchedness, and warmed with just indignation when he 

Eirified the temple, and rebuked the hard-hearted Pharisee. 
e resembled us, further, in his dependence upon God, and 
cm all occasions he manifested a deep sense of that depen^ 
dence. He often conmiuned in secret with the Father who 
•ent him^ looked to heaven for support, and sought the aid 
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of the Almighty in prayer. " Of mjrself," he says, " I can 
do nothing ; " ^' I am come in my Father's name ;" ^^ As the 
Father hath taught me I speak these thmgs." When over- 
come with angubh at the thought of his approaching trial, be 
fortifies his soul by submission to his Father's will ; and the 
last words which he uttered, while expiring on the cross, 
were, '^ Father, into thy hands, I coomiend my spirit." 

But there is one point, it will be said, in which Jesus was 
widely distinguished from us ; and that is, in the possession of 
miraculous powers. In this respect he was indeed widely dis- 
tinguished from us, and seems like a being of a different order ; 
but when we reflect on the nature of a miracle, — when we 
consider the promise which our Saviour gave his disdples, 
that if they had faith they should be able to do what he did 
and should find nothing impossible, — when we remember 
that Grod did also work miracles by the prophets who pre- 
ceded Jesus, and by the disciples who came after him, — the 
distinction between him and us, even in this respect, will be 
found to be a distinction of office rather than of nature. 

God forbid that these remarks should lessen, in any de- 
gree, our reverence for the great Author of our relipon ! they 
are designed to increase that reverence and to make it more 
effectual. The views which have been ofifered are not mere 
speculations, they have their practical importance. By con- 
sidering Jesus as the representative of man such as he is de- 
fflgned and destined to be, as the personification of aU that is 
good and holy in us, we give to his life a new meaning and 
importance. The Saviour's history has never yet received 
the attention which it deserves, considered as a part, and a 
very important part, of the divine revelaUon. Christians of 
all ages and climes have searched the Scriptures rather for 
speculative than for practical truths. Every word of Jesus 
and his apostles, which was supposed to bear in any way on 
the points at issue between contending parties, has been 
brought into notice, criticized, explained, strained to a wider 
or a narrower interpretation, as it suited the views of this sect 
or that sect ; but while the doctrines or supposed doctrines 
of our reli^on have been made the subject oi endless contro- 
versy, the gospel history, with its deep meamng and its rich 
funds of practical wisdom, has passed unnoticed, like a com- 
mon tale. Let not such neglect be laid to our charge, but 
let us bestow on the works which Jesus wrought the same 
study and attention which we give to his dodges. The 
Saviour's life b as important a siugect of kvestiption to Ua 
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followers as his teachings ; and it may even be more safely 
relied on as a source of religious truth, inasmuch as actions 
ave less likely to be misrepresented than words. Let us^ 
then, seek instruction from the Saviour's actions. Let us con- 
template him, not only as he is exhibited to us in those great 
and momentous points where he seems to us like a being 
from above, and shines as with a light from heaven — in the 
wilderness of temptation, on the mount of transfiguration, and 
in the place of Calvary, — but let us follow him through the 
whole of his recorded life, from Bethlehem to Jerusalem, 
from his baptism to his grave. Let us watch him in the most 
trifling passages of his ministry, at the marriage-feast, at the 
table of sinners and publicans, and on the waters of Gennesar- 
eth. Let us learn of him as he is exhibited to us in public 
and in private, in the temple and in the family circle, by the 
sea-side and by the grave-side, in the presence of joy and of 
pain, in the presence of man and of God. Let no act that is 
recorded of him pass unnoticed, but be treasured up as a les- 
son of deep wisdom. Let us learn to consider every frag- 
ment of his life as having a double value, an historical and 
an emblematic importance, as a memorial of what our greatest 
bene&ctor was and did, and as a presage of what we may be 
and do. Let us learn to regard hb history, not as the history 
of an individual only, but as the history of man ; of man, not 
as he now is, or has been, but as he may be, and, we trust, 
will be, " when the Son of Man shall come in his glory." 

F. H. Hedge. 



Letters to Unbelievers. 
No.L 

NATURE AND CAUSES OF INFIDELITY. 

Fellow Citizens, 

You seem to practise no special concealment of your 
opinions respecting religion. You openly reject Christianity^ 
and many of you boldly attack the foundations of natural 
theology. Your leaders are constantly inviting controversy, 
and attributing the silence of believers to cowardice. I have 
determined to accept their challenge.' I am ready to give 
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tt^ subject of infidelity a thorough discussion. I trust I 
shall not disgrace ray profession by the exhibition of an un- 
christian spirit. I have no personal or party purposes to 
serve. I am truly desirous of doing good to you as a body, 
and also of benefiting mankind. The public must be the 
jury, and by their decision we must abide. My first object 
will be to expose the jiinreasonableness of your cause. In 
this introductory communication, I shall confine my remaii^s 
to the nature, causes, occasions, and existmg state of infidelity. 

1. Nature of Belief and Unbelief 

1. Who is the believer? Who is the Christian ? Who is 
the disciple of Christ ? Our divine Master can answer these 

Juestions most satisfactorily. ^^ Jesus, therefore, said to those 
ews who believed on him, * If ye adhere to my doctrine, ye 
are truly my disciples.' " According to this declaration, all 
who receive Jesus as their religious Teacher and believe in 
the doctrines he taught, may bo called believers, Christians, 
disciples. This definition will include all who conscientiously 
consider themselves the sincere followers of the inspired 
Teacher ; for it leaves every individual to decide for himself 
as to what particulars are embraced in the Christian doctrine 
as laid down in its records, as also which of the many branches 
of evidence for Christianity is most conclusive. Some think that 
they discover in the teachings of Christ many doctrines, others 
fewer. No mortal, however, has a right to determine whether 
his fellow-men believe too much or too little. There is, also, 
among those who claim the Christian name ahnost every variety 
of character. But no human tribunal has ever been authorized 
to declare the degree of holiness essential to present dis- 
cipleship or future salvation. I would, therefore, concede 
the Christian name to all who profess it ; leavmg it to con- 
science and the Searcher of hearts to determine whether and 
how far they are justly entitled to it. — John viii. 31. 

2. Who, then, is the unbeliever ? Who is the infidel ? Who 
is the anti-christian ? These questions must be answered in 
accordance with my former conclusion. I must, therefore, 
declare that all who reject Jesus as their religious Teacher and 
disbelieve his doctrine, are unbelievers, infidels, anti-chris- 
tians. A person may receive all the doctrines of natural 
religion, may believe in the immortality of the soul and in 
a future retribution, may be a worshipper of God, may even 
acknowledge the excellence of the Christian morality, may 
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revere the charaater of Jesus as the purest and most exalted 
which has ever been presented for the imitation of man, — 
stilly this alone by no means entitles him to the name of 
Christian ; he may make no pretensions to the name ; he 
may be nothing more than a mere deist. In a word, while 
I dare not deny the Christian name to any who may claim it, 
I must regard as unbelievers all who professedly disown 
Christ as their religious Teacher and reject his doctrines. I 
consider the definitions now given sufficiently explicit and 
accurate for all the purposes of the present discussion. For 
I leave each of you to determine for yourself, whether you 
reject Christ and Christianity, and whether you will be called 
an infidel or a Christian. 

n. Grounds of Belief in Christianity: 

Christianity is embraced on several dififerent groundsr^ 
which I will now consider. Some believe on the evidence- 
derived finom prophecy, miracles, Iiistory, the effects of the 
gospel. They have given the various branches of the argu- 
ment a candid examination. They have carefiiUy weighed 
the objections which have been urged finom the first ages to 
the present period. They have arisen from their thorough 
investigation, firm believers in the divine origin of the Chris- 
tian religion. Among this number are included many of 
almost every denomination. This is, however, peculiarly the 
case with men of liberal education. Look into our commu-* 
nity, and you find our distinguished statesmen, lawyers, 
physicians, professors, and scholars, included in this descrip^ 
tion. In this section of our country you can scarcely find 
an exception to this statement. 

S. Some believe on the evidence derived firom the Scriptures 
themselves. They have searched the records of revelation 
with patience and prayer. They have often perused the 
artless and unstudied narratives of the evangelists. They 
have noticed the change which took place in the opinions 
and conduct of the apostles, on the resurrection of their Mas^ 
ter. They have deeply studied his history, his works, hia 
words, his character. They feel perfectly satisfied that no 
unlettered fishermen, that no men of learning, could have 
described such a person as Jesus, unless he really existed, 
discoursed, conducted, as they have represented. They are 
firmly convinced, from his life and death, his doctrines, pre- 
cepts, and prophecies, that hd was no impostor and no eq« 
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thusiast. They discover a truth, a beauty, a sublimity in 
his religion, which elevates it above any earthly origin. And 
although they may be at a loss how to refute all the cavils of 
unbelievers, they have come to the deliberate conclusion that 
Christianity is the truth of God. 

3. Some believe on the evidence of their own conscious- 
ness and observation. They have formed Christian charac- 
ters. They have learned to love and wcHship their heavenly 
Father. They have imitated, in some humble degree, the 
example of their chosen Master. They have endeavoured to 
live soberly, righteously, godlily . They know, firom their own 
experience, that their obedience of the gospel requisitions 
produces pure and unalloyed happiness. They also know 
that their deficiencies and failings give them more or less 
misery. They know that the great truths of revelation are 
perfectly adapted to the essential wants of their nature. 
They know that its consolations and hopes are admirably 
calculated to keep them from iniquity, to stimulate them to 
the acquisition of the highest degree of mental and moral ex- 
cellence, to support them under their trials and perplexities, 
and to comfort them under the severest afflictions. They 
know that the religion of Christ is able to sustain the soul in 
the hour of death ; for they have seen their friends leave the 
world in joy and triumph. And although they are ignorant 
on many subjects, although they may not answer all the 
objections you bring against their views, yet they are 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of Christianity from the 
testimony of their own consciousness and observation; 
and you can no more shake their faith by your reasonings 
than you can remove mountains by means of them. 

4. Some believe on the testimony of competent and un- 
prejudiced Judges. All h^ve not the leisure and information 
necessary for a thorough investigation of the Christian evi- 
dences, or for a perfect understanding of all parts of the sacred 
Scriptures. All have not formed Christian characters. Yet 
there are many, who are not included in either of the other 
classes, who must not be considered unbelievers. They rest 
satisfied, in this instance, as in a thousand others, with the 
assurance of those who have fairly and candidly examined 
the whole subject. Let me illustrate this assertion by an ex- 
ample. Some men of learning have studied the science of 
astronomy. They assure you that the earth revolves on 
its «xis once in twenty-four hours, and moves round the 
£un once a year. You believe these and similar &cts, al- 
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though contradicted by your senses, on the word of these 
learned men. Now the same individuals have also investigated 
the science of religion. They express their firm belief in 
the existence of God and the truth of Christianity. Have 
they any stronger motive to deceive in the latter case than 
in the former? Are they not as well qualified to decide ac- 
cording to the evidence presented, in the one instance as in 
the other ? If you rely on their testimony in relation to the 
facts of astronomy, where is the consistency of rejecting their 
testimony in relation to Christianity r There is none. Many, 
however, do act consistently, and believe the gospel on the 
word of competent and impartial witnesses. 

Such are the grounds on which Christianity is believed. 
All these, however, may not be known to everyone. Some- 
times an individual is influenced by the first three ; sometimes, 
by the last three ; sometimes, only by the third and fourth ; 
according to hk education and habits of thought. Even 
those who rely simply on the testimony of others may feel 
as much confidence in the truth of thc/gospel as they do in 
a thousand other facts about ^hich jtWy entertain no doubts. 
Every believer, however, should examine both the external 
and the internal evidence for himself; and especially should 
he form a Christian character. Then his faith would rest 
on a rock. 

III. Causes of Unhelief 

There are several causes of infidelity, which I will now 
illustrate. Ignorance of the evidences of Christianity is the 
principal. Although the evidences for the truth of natural 
theology and for the divine origin of the gospel are abim- 
dant, conclusive, and intelligible, yet the great majority of 
Christian parents have strangely neglected to teach any por- 
tion of them to their children. Although, in this section of 
our country, ample means a^e provided for the education of 
all classes, yet this most important branch of instruction has 
seldom been introduced into our schools and academies. 
Although we have had an active and conscientious clergy, 
in whom the people have confided, yet they rarely in- 
structed their hearers in this most essential subject. Hence, 
the great mass of our inhabitants have arrived at years of 
maturity without any satisfactory knowledge of the grounds 
on which the whole fiibric of our religion securely rests; 
ooosequently, some of the number become an easy prey to 
the sophistical arts of the unbeliever. 
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2. Ignorance of the Scriptures is the second cause of un- 
belief. Although we have bad ihein in our houses and 
perused them in our families, altliough we have heard them 
read in our schools and churches, although we have been 
familiar with the sound of their phraseology from infancy, 
although we profess to make tliein the only standard of our 
religious faith and practice, yet it is a most lamentable fact 
tbat multiludes have arrived at maturity without any correct 
understanding of their contents. Various causes have con- 
tributed to tbb result ; iheir being written in languages now 
dead ; their constant allusion to manners, customs, and 
events, with which we are unacquainted ; the incorrectness 
of our translation ; its divisions into chapters and verses 
witliout any regard to ihe sense ; the common practice of 
reading iheni as a task in childhood ; these and otlier cir- 
stances have greatly conspired to render them obscure, un- 
interesllng, and uniostructive. Hence, those who have ob- 
tained but a slight and superficial acquaintance willi their 
truths are not able to discern their beauty, harmony, 
sublimity, which have satisfied thousands of their divine 
oiigin; consequently, some are easily led astray to infidelity. 

3. The want of a Christian character is the third cause of 
unbelief. Some parents suppose that tlieir children come into 
being totally depraved, and that they can do notliitig but sin 
until converted by the special influences of the holy spirit. 
They have, therefore, neglected to cultivate, in their tender 
years, in a proper manner and to a proper de^ee, the peculiar 
graces of the gospel, Olhere, who believe thatlheir offipring 
are bom unpolluted, have not adopted the necessary meas- 
ures for preserving their puriiy and innocence, and for bring- 
ing them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
Others, again, who arc truly pious, have not felt qualified to 
impart religious instruction to their rising fiimilies, or to train 
them lo the duties of holiness. And there are a still larger 
number, who make no profession of religion, and who are 
not so inconsistent as to attempt to instruct others in that 
which they do not themselves possess. In our schools very 
little attention has been given to ihe Christian education of 
the pupils. The clergy, in too many instances, have rested 
satisfied if the lambs of their flocks recited the Assembly's 
Catechism. The consequence of all this past neglect is, that 
multitudes have arrived at years of maturity without ihat love 
to God and Christ and man, which peculiarly constitute the 
Christian character. They are, therefore, destitute of that 
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experinienta] evidence of the truth of the gospel which may 
well defy the assaults of mfidelity. 

4. Want of consistency in receiving human testimony is 
the last cause of unbelief. This assertion may be illustrated 
by an example. Suppose you were divided into two parties 
on some law question. You ask all the judges in the common- 
wealth to meet and hear the cause. You lay before them all 
the evidence on both sides. After a thorough investigation 
they give a unanimous opinion. They declare that the case 
admits of no doubt ; and that any jury on earth, who should be 
governed by the common principles of evidence, must return 
a certain verdict. Would either party carry the question into 
court ? No. Why not ? Because you have obtained the 
candid opinion of a large number of legal gentlemen, who 
could have no motive to deceive you. Very well. These 
same individuals have examined the evidence for natural and 
revealed religion. They have given the opposers of the 
truth a fair and patient hearing. They assure you that 
Christianity is true ; and that any jury on earth, infidel or 
Christian, must give a verdict in its favour, if governed in their 
decision by the conmion principles of evidence. This is the 
well known fact in relation to all our judges. Now why do. 
you not abide by their unanimous decision, in the latter case 
as well as in the former ? Are they any more liable to be de- 
ceived, or have they any stronger motive to deceive others, 
in the last instance than in the first ? No. Here, then, is a 
glaring inconsistency in the conduct of many who have looked 
only at one side of the question in relation to Christianity. 

Such are the causes of infidelity. More or less of the 
number exist in the minds and hearts of unbelievers. Some- 
times all are combined in the case of one individual, and some- 
times only a part. But to find a pei-son who has thoroughly 
examined both sides of the evidence for natural and revealed 
religion, who has a correct understanding of the meaning of 
the Scriptures, who is possessed of a Christian character, 
who acts consistendy in relation to human testimony, and who 
yet is an unbeliever, is an utter impossibility. 

IV. Occasions of Infidelity. 

There are several occasions of unbelief, which I will 

briefly mention. Unreasonable claims for the Bible have occa- 

noned some to reject all revelation. They have heard 

Christiaii preachers affirm that all parts of the Hebrew and 

9» 
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Christian Scriptures were given by special divine inspiratioD, 
that every word is inspired, and that no errors are to be found 
in either the Old or the New Testament. They have opened 
the sacred records, and discovered some sentiments which 
could not have emanated from our heavenly Father, and 
some mistakes and discrepancies which could not have been 
dictated by the infinite Jehovah. Instead of giving up the 
mdefensihle theory of verbal and plenary inspiration, as thou- 
sands of believers have done, they have very unreascMUiUy 
discarded the whole volume, without any proper examinadoo, 
and taken sides with the infidel. 

2. Irrational, absurd, and inhuman doctrines have occa^oned 
some to renounce all religion. They have heard opinions 
advanced for Christian truth, which contradicted the clearest 
dictates of reason and experience, which outraged the best 
feelings of the human heart, and which could not be recon- 
ciled with the paternal character of God. Instead of discard- 
mg these as the corruptions of Christianity, like thousands of 
our best Christians, they have very unwisely rejected the 
Uessed gospel itself, without any satisfactory investigation of 
its pages, and united with the anti-chrisdan. 

3. The fanatical extravagancies of Christians have occa- 
aoned some to reject Christianity. They have witnessed the 
dbgracefiil scenes someumes exhibited in a modem revival. 
They have heard the heated rhapsodies, the unscriptural de- 
nunciations, and the unreasonable requisitions of some of the 
leaders — their artful contrivances, their disingenuous man- 
agement, and their shameful practices. They have become 
thoroughly disgusted with the want of common sense, can- 
doiu*, honesty, and charity, often manifested on such occasions. 
Instead of denouncing these as the delusions of misguided 
zealots, like thousands of every denomination, they have 
▼ery hastily condemned religion itself, and given their influ- 
ence to the cause of infidelity. 

4. Deception in religious experience has occasioned some 
to renounce Christianity. They have passed through a re- 
vival. They have been overwhelmed with anxiety and sor- 
row. They have been excited with song and triumph. 
They have related most satisfactory accounts of their con- 
version. Theysupposed the work of reformation was ac- 
oomplished. ^ They expected to find the performance of 
every Christian duty easy and deUgfatfiil. But after a short 
inierviU tbeir oinBtuiil ei^^ hts departed. The same 
tl|M« hlhe a«M hdiitsiwhich thej 
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possessed before their supposed regeneration, remain and are 
active. They find that they have been deceived. Instead, 
therefore, of correcting their previous notions by more just 
views of the nature of rehgion, like thousands of Christians, 
they have very strangely denounced all religion as a delusion, 
without knowing anytlung of its real character, and taken 
up arms with the enemies of revelation. 

5. The unchristian temper and conduct of misguided be- 
lievers have occasioned some to condemn Cliristianity. They ' 
have known individuals of their acquaintance who were made 
worse by a supposed conversion, — who became less kind, 
aflbctionate, and amiable, — manifested much self-righteous- 
ness, spiritual pride, and uncharitableness, — became ex- 
ckifflve, bigoted, and gloomy,— neglected many of the im- 
portant duties of life, and frowned on its innocent amuse- 
ments. Others, who have made great professions, have been 
guilty of various crimes, such as dishonesty, unkindness, li- 
centiousness. These unchristian dispositions and actions of 
self-deceived and imperfect believers have influenced the 
opinions of some who were lookers-on respecting religion it- 
self. Instead of condemning what is expressly forbidden by 
the Saviour himself, Uke thousands of his worthy disciples, 
they have very inconsistently rejected an essential good on 
account of its occasional abuses ; and aimed a d^ath-blow at 
that religion which is their best friend. 

6. The disputes of Christians have occasicHied some to op- 
pose revelation. There exists a difference of opinion among 
believers on many important topics of religion. Each indi- 
vidual feels confident that his views are both true and valuable. 
Hence, various books are published on the points in dispute. 
Some individuals, who have little or no interest in such dis- 
cussions, consider all such writings as weak or injurious. 
They do not examine them sufficiently to undei-stand the 
argument on either side. They are careful to notice aU 
manifestations of an improper spirit, and all offensive and 
severe personalities. They conclude that all this trifling is 
designed to keep the people in a quarrel, and to secure 
money for the authors. Instead, therefore, of regarding re- 
ligious controversy as necessary, and all unchristian remarics 
as blamaUe, like thousands of every denomination, they 
have very unjustly turned against all revealed truth, and 
jomed hands with its violent opposers. 

7. Erroneous instruction in childhood has occasioned some 
to tenouiice Christianity. They were early taught catedunos 
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and human formularies. They were induced to believe that 
certain opinions were essential to the gospel. In after yean 
they have not been able to find any scriptural foundation ibr 
many doctrines which they had considered most precious. 
They have experienced a most heart-sickening disappcmiW 
ment. They have been almost ready to accuse their teach- 
ers of wilful deception. Instead of rejecting these human 
additions and errors, like thousands who have found them- 
selves in a similar predicament, they have neglected furtim 
investigation into the meaning of the Scriptures, and most un- 
reasonably united with anti-christians. 

6. Modem Universalism has occasioned some to renounce 
the gospel. They adopted irrational principles of interpreta- 
tion. This became necessaiy in order to exclude the doctrine 
of future retribution from the Scriptures. These principles 
destroyed all evidence of a future existence. They acted in 
consistency with their modes of sophistical reasoning. They 
rejected all revelation. This is the testimony of some who 
were once active members of that denomination, but who are 
now among the leaders of the infidel party. Had they 
adopted correct principles of interpretation, admitted the 
doctrine of a righteous retribution in the future state, and cul- 
tivated piety in their own hearts, as some of the number have 
done, they would at this very time belong to the company of 
consistent believers. 

9. Personal depravity has occasioned some to deny the 
truth of all religion. Either they were avaricious, and en- 
deavoured to destroy Christianity because its institutions re- 
quired some pecuniary aid for their maintainance ; or they 
have been actuated by a love of singularity, a pride of opin- 
ion, a consun)mate vanity, or an inveterate prejudice. Either 
they were unprincipled, and wished for a license to indulge 
their vicious propensities ; or they were abandoned, and en- 
deavoured to make themselves believe what they hoped might 
prove true. From all these classes the ranks of unbelievers 
have been greatly increased. 

10. The exertions of infidels themselves have occasioned 
many to join in opposing the Christian religion. These in- 
dividuals have exhibited a zeal worthy of a better cause. 
They have published papers, pamphlets, books, in no small 
quantities ; and they have spread tliem through the conomu- 
nity with great industry. They have urged them upon the 
attention of the young, the credulous, the uneducated, the 
unguarded, the unprincipled. They have talked long and 
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plausibly with those over whom they could exert an influ- 
ence, and represented their own happiness as completed by 
the renunciation of the Bible. They have lectured in the 
city and in the country ; and what with sophistical reasonings 
and bold assertions and sneering ridicule, they have made 
many proselytes to theif cold and heartless system of belief. 

All these, I call occasions of infidelity, and not causes ; for 
if the individuals v/ho have taken sides with the unbeliever 
had been well instructed in the gospel and its evidences, if 
they had possessed a Christian character, and acted with con- 
sistency in relation to human testimony, they could not have 
been driven fix)m a belief in Christianity by the errors, or 
follies, or vices, of its misguided friends. They would have 
done, as thousands and tens of thousands of the most worthy 
men in the world have done, — rejected every thing irrational, 
unscriptural, and immoral, and still held fast to the eternal and 
unchangeable truths of Jehovah. 

y. Infidelity in this Country. 

Almost every variety of opinion prevails among modem 
unbelievers. This I learn from your papers, books, lectures, 
and conversation. While some profess to have no belief in 
God, others seem to entertain correct notions of the univer- 
sal Father. While some pretend to have no faith that such 
a person as Jesus Christ ever lived, others consider him 
either an imposter or an enthusiast. While some hold to 
a future state of righteous retribution, others have no expec- 
tation of another life. While some consider the soul material 
and mortal, others regard it as spiritual and immortal. While 
some condemn the Scriptures as a forgery and an imposition, 
others suppose they were written generally by the persons 
whose names they bear. While sqme confound all moral 
di3tinctions and ridicule virtue and vice as mere unmeaning 
words, others bestow no small praise on the code of Christian 
morals. Many are unable to make any clear statement 
either of what they believe or disbelieve. If they can put 
down the Bible, the Sabbath, and the ministry, their object 
would be accomplished. In short, there is no agreement 
in sentiment whatsoever among unbelievers. 

2. There are various degrees of education among modem 
unbelievers. In this section of our country, infidelity is prin- 
cipally confined to individuals of very moderate information. 
Some of the number must be ranked among the most igno* 
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rant ; while others have obtained a smattering of the ancient 
languages, and a super6cial acquaintance with some of the 
sciences. With these small attainments, they are able to 
make considerable impression on the minds of the unlettered. 
In all New England I do not know a person of thorough 
education and a truly virtuous character who is willing to be 
called an infidel. As we proceed south and west, the case 
is somewhat different. Although in those regions many of 
the least educated belong to your party, there are also some 
of the better educated. The latter have never given their 
attention to Christianity itself or to its evidences. They have 
beard and read sentiments which believers pronounced evan- 
gelical, and these they have unhesitatingly rejected as cruel 
and irrational. Whenever liberal and correct views of re- 
ligion have been presented for their acceptance, they have 
given them a cordial welcome. If we are but faithfiil to Chris- 
tianity, many of this number will cease to be ranked am(»ig 
the opposers of revealed truth. 

3. There is likewise a great \-ariety of character among 
unbelievers. Many have received their education under 
Christian influences. The virtues they have imbibed firom 
early instruction and finom Christian example remain in some 
▼igour. Others, again, have no moral principle to deter them 
firom iniquity. Public opinion is their standard of duty. So 
long as they can gain pro|ierty and secure popularity, they 
remain contented. If we take into the account, as we ought, 
in making this estimate, all who denounce reUgion, we shall 
mclude a multitude of the most abandoned. For whoever 
knows anj-thing of this subject and is willing to acknowledge 
the truth, must admit that a very large proportion, if not the 
whole body, of profligates and criminals, are secret or open 
unbehevers. Their i^pmt of conformity to the requisitions of that 
gospel which they condemn is the sole cause of their vice and 
wretchedness. I mention thb merely as a well-known feet, 
and not as an unmanly taunt. In my own mind I have no 
doubt that infideUty naturally and necessarily tends to sin 
and miser}' in this worid. This is the uniform testimony of 
all experience. 

4. It is impossible to form any correct estimate of the 
number of unbelie\-ers in our country. For in the first {dace, 
they have not organized themselves into societies, and have 
never published any statistics of their party. They have, 
indeed, occa:aoDaUy boasted of the spreM of their views^ but 
IB vDtmj instances without fcmiditinii. In tlie second pibce. 
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a change is constantly going on in their ranks ; for either 
some religious excitement, or some affliction, or some ex* 
amination of evidence, or some view of the pernicious e£fects 
of unbelief, is constantly bringing individuals back to the 
Christian fold. Judging from considerable personal observa- 
tion and much inquiry, I think that some Christians have 
magnified their strength far beyond the truth, while others 
have gone to the opposite extreme. There have always 
been more or fewer unbelievers in every Christian land. 
Sometimes they have found it poHtic to keep silence and 
pass for Christians, and at others, they have found no incon^ 
venience in declaring their infidelity. This is pecuUarly the 
case at the present moment. Freedom of opinion and speech 
is enjoyed by all classes ; and since every religionist may 
state and defend his belief, the irreligious exercise the same 
right with the greater confidence and security. I rejoice that 
they have throws off their disguise, and taken their stand as 
anti-christians. We now know our opposers, and can adapt 
our teachings to their necessities. 

Such, unbelievers, is a brief statement of facts respecting the 
nature, causes, and occasions of infidelity. Their correctness 
will not be doubted by those who know themselves and the 
religious condition of those around them. My way is now 
prepared for a more direct examination of your modes of 
reasoning. 

B. Whitman. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



A Dissertation on Native Depravity, By G. Spring, D. D. 

It is known to most of our readers that Dr. Spring is pastor of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church in the city of New York. He 
considers himself a " consistent and thorough-going Calvinist" 
He has made an octavo pamphlet of ninety-three pages on the 
subject of Native Depravity. His object in this book appears to 
be two-fold : first, to controvert the theory " advocated at New 
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Haven and Andover ; " and second, to state and defend the old 
Calvinistic doctrine as he understands it From this paUic^ 
tioo we learn several facts of importance respecting the progress 
of truth. A few of the most prominent we shall extract for the 
information of our readers. From the following quotations it will 
be seen how the Orthodox doctrine of depravity has been dis- 
carded by some of the most distinguished men of the denomina- 
ticm : — 

''The first assault upon the doctrine of Native Depravity was from 
the New Haven school, nod in their own covered way to the field. 
Some few ministers of the gospel, in high standing, and hitherto sup- 
posed to be attached to the doctrines of the Retonnation, began to 
k with an indefiniteness and looseness on this subject, to which 
had not been accustomed. They were not prepared either to 
defend or deny ; but their minds seemed to be in a state of painful 
hesitation. Thty catdd not tell ; they did not know, what the Bible 
taught in relation to the native character of our fallen race. Ask 
them whether men are bom sinners, and they would teU vou, We do 
not know. Ask them whether infants possess aiQr moral character, 
and they would reply, Jfe do rud know. Ask them whether they are 
accountable beings, and they would tell you, Wcdofud know. Ask 
them whether they need the washing of re^neration and the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, and they answered, ffe do noi know. Ask 
them what becomes of infants when they die, and they said. We do 
not know. Ask them whether death in relation to infimts is by sin, 
and they will say, We do not know. 

M But this period of hesitation and skepticism has goi^e by. The 
scriptural doctrine of Native Depravity is now bddlv denied. Plain 
and palpable efforts are now made in a number of*^ reviews of the 
works of Bellamy, Edwards, and Dwight, the desi^ of which is to 
set aside their views on this and other kindred doctnnes. For a con- 
siderable time past, it has been unhesitatingly maintained, that all 
mankind are bom destitute of moral character, and are neither holy 
nor sinful ; that though they are destitute of original righteous- 
ness, they are free from sin, and have no moral cormption of nature 
or propensity to evil; that they are perfectly innocent; that they 
have no more moral character than animals ; and that they come into 
existence in the same state in which Adam was before his fcdl, and in 
which the holy child Jesus was when he was bom in the manger." — 
pp. 3-5. 

This is sufficiently explicit. We are very glad to learn from 
80 good authority that the distinguished Professors at New 
Haven and Andover have at last adopted our views on this im- 
portant subject. But how do these gentlemen explain those pas- 
sages of Scripture which have usually been quoted by Calvinists 
in support of the old doctrine of depravity 7 Let Dr. Spring 
answer : — 

*^ Their exposition of them symbolizes with the exposition which 
haa always been given by writers of the Pelagian, Arminian, and 
Unitarian schools. Turnbull, Taylor, Whitby, Priestley, Belsham, 
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and Ware, have no controversy with the theology of New Haven, or 
the Biblical Professor at Andover, so far as it respects the instructionB 
of God's Holy Word in relation to the doctrine of Native Depravity. 
We have deeply regretted this, and tremble for the ark of God, ex- 
posed as it is to this unhallowed temerity. But it is well, perhape, 
that some gentlemen are throwing off the mask, and avowing their 
Pelagian and Arminian sentiments. — pp. 33, 34. 

Thb is also good news. It is a cheering thought that Axt- 
dover, New Haven, and Cambridge are united on the important 
subject of human depravity. May the time be near when the 
views of the Professors shall also coincide in relation to the nature 
of God and his Son. But is Dr. Spring willing to remain united 
with his heretical brethren ? Hear his own remarks in answer : — 

* To me it appears that this and kindred doctrines ought to draw a 
dividing line between ministers and churches. Nor is the church safe 
without this division. Much as I mourn over the fact in one view, in 
another I rejoice at it. Though I have seen enough of a divisive 
spirit to bewail divisions ; though I have peculiar reasons to lament it; 
though I have many a time said, with the prophet, * Wo is me, my 
mother, that thou hast borne me a man of strife ! ' and though I love 
old attachments and old friends ; I may not consult considerations of 
this sort, at the expense of material and fundamental truth. I sigK 
for union and peace in God's long disjointed and contending heri- 
tage, but not with the loss of this cardinal doctrine of his word. It 
would be criminally deceitful to profess to unite with men and meas- 
ures whose views and influence obviously tend to obscure the truth 
and retard the advancement of the Redeemer's cause. The unwea- 
ried assiduity with which this error is diffused calls for wakeful effort* 
And, if I mistake not, the spirit with which it is disseminated is in- 
dicative, vainly indicative, of triumph. I regret to say that it is « 
bold and vaunting spirit, and has treated the doctrine of Native De- 
pravity and other kindred doctrines as though they were some latent 
part of mystical Babylon, which must cerknnly and soon come down. 
Let ministers and churches look about them. Let them read and in- 
vestigate. And let him that readeth understand. Let the ministers of 
our own beloved but bleeding church, especially, stand firm and erect 
in their defence of the truth of God and their attachment to our in- 
valuable standards ; let Presbyteries be firm and faithful ; let all 
watch and pray for more of the spirit of their divine Master; and un- 
less he designs to bring upon us days of deep darkness, these moral 
p<^utions, which already begin to corrupt our revivals and lead awajf 
our youthful professors, will soon disappear."-^ pp. 83, 84. 

This is certainly consistent with Orthodox usage, to call a 
man a heretic the moment he rejects one article of the human 
creed or " invaluable standards," and exclude him from Christian 
fellowship. But what influence have these rational and scrip- 
tural views of depravity exerted on the Orthodox churches? 
Hear the testimony of Dr. Spring : — 

'^It was with the denial of this doctrine that the errors of tiie once 
evangelical churches in New England began. Let tiie history of 

▼OL. I. 10 
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Umtaiiaiiism in Boston and Cambridge, and the history of this contio- 
Terav, as it has been developed in tro Christian Spectator, poblkhed 
at New Haven, be our comment on this remaric Let the hisUMy of 
the Christian chnrch in all a^s speak, and it will speak the same 
lan^age. Wherever the doctrine of Native Depravity has been 
denied or called in question, there all the discriminating doctrines of 
the gospel are or soon will be loosely tao^t, and a kind of reliffion 
prevail very diverse from the religion of our fathers, and, as we juiSfre, 
m>m the religion of the Bible. We know this sngg^tion is indig- 
nantly repelled. But facts are stubborn things. I mive taken not a 
little pains to ascertain the stato of vital piety and tiie character of the 
revivals of religion in those churches and institutions where this error 
prevails, and the result is a thorough conviction that the error is firao^it 
with mischievous consequences to the souls of men. This sing^ doc- 
trine of Native Depravity will be found to lie near the basis (x all the 
differences between Pelagians and Arminians, on the one hand, and 
consistent and thorough-going Calvinists, on the other." 

Is this the very fact? We dare not deny the assertions of one 
who has taken so much pains to ascertain the truth on this sub- 
ject. 

We have not room for further quotations oo these points, but 
most hasten to give a brief notice of the very peculiar belief of 
our author. What, then, is the theory of Dr. Spring respect- 
ing Native Depravity t I wiD present his own language : — 

** Every chfld of Adam is a mfier, and from the moment hebecomee 
a child of AdauL He may not be a sinner in the eye of men, but he 
is a sinner at h€«rt and in the agfat of God. • • • He is, at the in- 
stant of htf creation, capable of posBessinff a moral cfaarecter ; and is, 
from his nature, a moral and accountable being, under a law which he 
either obeys or transmsses. If his moral feelings are not ri^fht, 
they are wrong ; and if he is not a holy and virtnons being, he is a 
sinner.'' 

*^ Bv the wise appointment of a righteous God, this primitive sin 
[of Adam] constituted all his posterity sinners. When he fell, (nos- 
pectivelv considered they fell ; and fiom the moment of his apo^acy, 
the entire race, of every age and every condition, down to the 
last infiuit that should be hom on earth, rose up to the view of the 
Divine mind as lost and ruined by their iniquity. Such is the condi- 
tion to which the first apostacv introduced the race." 

^ There are several texts wliich are supposed to teach the opposite 
doctrine^ and distinctly to affirm the t wno c c wcc of infamU. But is it 
•or I affirm, confidently, there is not one in all the Bible ! • . • 
God is not bound inj^stirt to save them : and whether he saves the 
whole or a part, he saves them as a matter of mere mercy, through 
the blood orhi« Son. . . . They art" bom in an. Theypartekeof 
the same sinmnjr« corrupt nature with their parents. From the crowns 
of their hcsiU to tho i>ol«>« of their f%>ei« they ar(> full of wounds and 
bruises ami putnMyiujp i^>n'qft« that haxx" m^l l>een boimd up, iMr molli- 
fied with i^mmv'nu Their heart* are ftUl of evil, and in them diere 
dwelloth m> ]|^H>d thinff. They are e^tnuv^ fhctn the womb ; they 
|ro astray as fiiwii as tWy are hiNm aiiMkiitf liMw Their poison is 
&kethepoiso»«f %t«qpMl» llii it wHiM ftr tfmalowuitk 
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for the Btiag of a serpent to be poisonous. They are under the wrath 
and curse of God, and there is no redemption for them but through 
the propitiation of his only Son. What spectacle -is more affecting 
than an immortal being entering upon its only probation with such a 
character ? Every time you look upon a little child or a sleeping in* 
iant, you see — what? An apostate sinner; man fallen; human 
nature in ruins. When you clasp your fond babes to your boeomy 
well may solicitude and compassion nnd a dwelling within your heart. 
With all these lineaments of intelligence and of beauty and amiable* 
ness, they are dead in sin. That warm heart that trembles and beats 
at your side beats iniquity and death." — pp. 10, 17, 19, 34, 52, 87. 

And these are the little children whom Jesus took in his 
arms and blessed ! and said, " Of such is the kingdom of God ! " 
But to proceed. 

<< AU sin, whether in infanta or adults, is without excuse. Who 
will say that sinful emotions in an infant mind are not criminal ? Who 
has not felt that he ought to be more deeply humbled before God for 
having been a sinner from his birth? An enlightened conscience 
never originated the excuse that men are less guilty because their 
ffuilt commenced with their existence. For one, i have no such re- 
nige, no such cause for self-gratulation and self-complacency, that the 
time was when I was not a sinner. Nor is my Native Depravity my 
misfortune merely, but my fault. Sure I am that I stand condemned 
at the bar of uod for my Native Depravity. Eveiy sin deserves 
God's wrath and curse, both in this life and that which is to come." — 
p. 87. 

We trust we have given sufficient quotations to satbfy our 
readers. We could present many more, equally revolting and 
horrid, not to say irrational and unscriptural. We have no dis- 
position to controvert this novel theory. The Professors at New 
Haven and Andover will attend to this business. An answer 
to the Dissertation is already announced, which we shall en- 
deavour to obtain and notice. It b well to know what our Or- 
thodox brethren are doing among themselves. 

B. Whitman. 



A Discourse on Education. Delivered before the Legislature 
of the State of Indiana. By Anprew Wylie, D. D. 

Dr. Wylie is president of Bloomington College, in the state 
of Indiana. He was removed from Washington College in 
Pennsylvania to this situation about five years since. He was 
then regarded by all denominations as the ablest Presbyterian 
divine west of the mountains. He was invited by the joint Com- 
mittee on Education of the two Houses to deliver a discourse 
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on this subject before the Legislature. His performance gave 
rery general satisfaction, and by a vote of the House of Repre- 
sentatives two thousand copies were published, and distributed 
throughout the state. At the time of its delivery there were 
many complaints concerning the religious opinions of the author. 
He was accused by the more rigid of several sects of being a 
Unitarian, of preaching nothing but Christian morals, of keeping 
back the essential doctrines of the gospel. Let us see how he 
addressed the assembled wisdom of Indiana on the subject of 
religion. 

" We have seen already that morals should be taught in our public 
seminaries. Now morals have ever been considered as standmg in 
close and intimate connexion with religion ; and did time permit us 
farther to pursue our analysis of the principles and laws of human 
nature, we mi^ht easily show that man is constitutionally formed by 
nature to be reli^ous. He is a religious being, in the same sense 
that he is a sentient or a rational being. His senses sometimes de- 
ceive ; yet still he is sentient. Reason may mislead him ; yet he is 
rational. So his religion may be wrong ; yet he is religious. Some 
men have professed, and no doubt very honestly attempted, to disbe- 
lieve their senses ; but nature proved too strong for them, and com- 
pelled them to submit, in practice, to the government of that evidence 
which, in theory, they denied. Others have attempted to reject all 
kind of religious belief; but with as little success. Wherever there 
is an appetite, it must have food ; and the mind will cleave to error 
rather than to blank nothing. A mysterious and awful impression of 
an overruling Power has been found in the minds of all men. This 
impression is the elemental principle of all religion ; and ou&^ht to be 
cherished and directed, that is to say, educated, not destroyed. 

** But here lies the difficulty. Our population is divided into sects 
almost as distinct as the regions whence they came ; and I am com- 

felled to add, that between uiese sects there does not seem to exist, 
will not say, that entire harmony which ought to characterize the 
followers of Him who wished those only to be recoffnised as his disci- 
ples who should be distinguished by their mutual love, but even that 
degree of forbearance which we look for among all men who are not 
actually engaged in a state of war. Ranged under tlie names of their 
respective parties, they seem to vie wiui each other in illiberality, 
bigotry, ana mutual hatred. Yet they all rail against infidelity ! How 
inconsistent ! For if what they ctd (for I care not for a mere profes- 
sion,) be Christianity, I should like to know what harm there is in 
being an infidel, or how much farther a man removes himself from the 
love and favour of God by adopting the belief that he is not bound to 
hate, vilify, and calumniate his fellow for not belonging to the same 
religious party with himself. I do not mean to insinuate that this 
rancorous spirit of sectarian zeal is more prevalent here than else- 
where ; but where it does exist among us, I perceive it goes to greater 
lengths and exists in a state of more vigorous activity. This is 
easily accounted for. This region is considered as vacant space, and 
all are in haste to occupy it, each sect with its own peculiar tenets, 
before it shall be occupied by others. For sectarianism has a very 
strong propensity to propagate itself. Urged by this procreative 
instinct, it is perpetually seeking where it may deposit its seminal 
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pfinciples, which future care may cherish into life ; and nothing exas- 
perates it so much as to be baffled in these attempts. 

** Now there is no better or surer preventive of the many evils 
which flow from the prevalence of this vile and odious spirit than to 
give to moralitj and religion their proper place in a system of liberal 
public instruction. If you would exclude little ideas from the mind, 
fill it with great ones. If you would furnish your sons with proper 
conceptions of the character of God, give them the capacity to view 
his works. If you would teach them what true religion is, send them 
direct to the Bible, qualified and prepared to hold over its sacred 
pages the lights of literature and science. If you would not have 
them dogmatical and obstinate in their opinions, let them know how 
Men have thought and reasoned. In short, if you would have them pre* 
■erved from every illiberal bias, and made gentlemen. Christians, and 
valuable members of society, store their minds with useful knowl- 
edge ; let them become conversant, as far as practicable, with the 
whole round of science. Then will they see how confined are the 
bounds of human knowledge, compared with the infinitude of things 
which lie beyond, and be modest ; tnen will they oontem{date the stu- 
pendous grandeur of that almiffht^ One, who made all things and with 
whom are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and be hum- 
ble ; and then will they learn the weakness of human nature, and be 
more ready to make allowances than to censure and condemn* 

*^ The opinion seems to be entertained by some, that because there 
are so many different notions on the subject of religion, and because 
there is found so much of bigotry and ilmature connected with these 
notions in the practice of those who entertain them, the safest way 
would be to banish all religion entirely fh>m our schools and semina- 
ries of learning. But would this be practicable ? Would it be desira- 
ble ? * Sectarianism ! ' cries one ; ^ our ^outh will be corrupted by 
sectarianism!' But who are you that give the alarm? Have you 
no religious opinions? *Yes; but ours are right and all others 
wrong^/ Modest enough. But others will say the same in turn ; and 
there is no infallible pope to decide between you. * Let us have no 
opinions on religion, then,' exclaims another. And who shall be the 
teachers, and what books shall be read ? ' Such as are'in favour of no 
opinions.' Then they must be blank books, and blank teachers. ' Be 
it so. Let atheists be our professors.' What! an atheist teach 
astronomy ? or chemistry ? or mental philosophy ? The stars in their 
course would fight against him ; the eases would prove him mad ; 
the economy of the human faculties woiud convict him an idiot The 
thin^ is impossible. All men, consequently all teachers, have their 
opimons on religion. And something on the subject, directly or indi- 
recthr, will be taught But if it were practicable, would it be desira- 
ble for young men to be educated without religion ? Shall no pra;^er8 
be ofiTered in their hearing to the Father of Lights ? Shall the Saviour 
of the world receive no homage fVom the young ? His heavenly 
doctrine no commendation from their instructers f Shall we quote 
Socrates, and not Paul ? Demosthenes, and not Isaiah ? Pindar, and 
not David ? Seneca, and not Jesus ? The public may say so, if it 
please them ; but when they do, the day ana date of the prohiUtion 
will be the day and date of the country's doom. Is there no middle 
course ? Certainly^ there is. Let our youth be taught to fear God 
and keep his commandments ; but let their teachers oe enlightened, 
liberal-minded men, men of science, and they will find ei^oyment 
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enough for themselves and their pupils on congenial subjects, and be 
under no temptation to lead them into the dark and thorny wildemesB 
of mystical theology. 

^ When many foolish and disgusting practices become connected 
with the outward forms of religion, or when many trivial and doubtful 
tenets are magnified into articles of faith, there will be, of course, 
abundant matter for disputation ; and one of the worst consequences 
attending such a state of things is, that, while the unreflectii^r mai^ 
attach great importance to triles, others will be tempted to discard 
the whole. For when truth and error, things grave and things ludi- 
crous, are blended together, it is easier at once to throw all overboard 
than to separate the one fh>m the other. This, then, if I mistake no^ 
is the danger of the times. Thus, because some observe one day 
sacred, and some another, others are for having no Sabbath ; because 
some are bigoted, others will be skeptical ; because it cannot be 
agreed among the different sects whose creed is the best, others are 
for discarding all creeds ; and in the matter of education, because all 
cannot perfectly coincide on all points of religious doctrine, it is 
thought best bv man^ thaj there should be no points. I will quarrel 
with no man about his religious belief; yet I very much question the 
prudence and policy as well as the propriety of such a course. One 
man prefers beef, another pork ; one cabbage, another potatoes. Shall 
I, therefore, eat nothing ? Of the different roads leading to a gpven 
point, it is disputed which is best Shall I, therefore, take neiUier ? 
One of my neighbours lives in a brick house ; another prefers a 
frame. Shall I, therefore, live out of doors ? Shall I advocate 
anarchy, till politicians have determined what sort of government 
is to be preferred ? In all these cases men uniformly decide that 
something is better than nothing. And in religion, it is surely 
better to liave some error than no truth. Only let us be careful not 
to impose our views of truth upon others. Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind ; but let him not cherish such prejudices 
against those who differ from him as preclude the exercise of char- 
ity, and lead to the calling of hard names, misrepresentations, and 
every species of unreasonable opposition. No man who gives 
himself up to such a spirit can be a real Christian, however confident 
he may be in his pretensions and the soundness of iiis experience. 
And were the alternative proposed to my choice, whether to stand at 
the final and decisive judgment which awaits us all, in the condition 
of such a Christian, or in that of the moderate infidel, who takes his 
views of duty and of the character and government of God from nature 
alone, I should unhesitatingly prefer the latter. For, whatever may 
be the fate of such an infidel, siich an illnatured Christian as can 
allow no mercy for others need expect none for himself. Yet, in 
guarding against bigotry and sectarianism, let us beware of the oppo- 
site extreme, that of laying aside the great and fundamental doctnnes 
of revealed reUgion. Ijie sanctions of moral duty which are discover- 
able hj the light of nature alone have but little practical influence on 
the philosopher, and none at all on the multitude. The urgency of 
present temptation is too powerful for the abstract reasoning of*^ the 
mere moralist Conscience would be but a feeble monitor, if men 
could silence the thunders of Sinai ; and the tribunal of feeble opinion 
would be both corrupted and despised, were it not for that more awful 
tribunal which is erected at the entrance of i&iother world. The 
Bwotd, too, of the civil magistrate would interpose an unavailing obsta* 
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cle in the way of the transgressor, were it not for that ahnighty Ann 
which holds me thunderbolt, ready to be launched against the head of 
the ffuilty. Besides, who would care to struggle mrough the thou- 
sand difficulties which beset the path of virtue, and forego the present 
advantages which not seldom are found on the side of vice, were he 
not cheered and supported by the thought that he is not left alone in 
a world forsaken of God, but that He is the witness of his conduct, and 
will compensate his losses and reward his labours at the resurrection 
of the just ? For my part, fellow-citizens, my mind is decided on this 
subject Education without relij^on is worse than none ; and this 
legislature, I thank God, are neither strong enough to compel me, 
nor rich enough to bribe me, to enter a seminary within whose walls 
religion may not find a place. I would not be understood as insinu- 
ating, by this declaration, even the slightest suspicion that there ex- 
ists m this respectable body, or any member of it, a disposition such 
as would prompt to such a course. But I wish, on this occasion as on 
every other, to be candid, explicit, and unreserved." — pp. 15-18. 

These are noble sentiments. We respect the moral courage 
which could present them to such an audience. And when we 
remember the reputed Orthodoxy of the author, and know that 
he is regarded as the champion of the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion, we much admire their genuine liberality. His views on 
physical, intellectual, and moral education are equally bold, 
sound, and valuable. Some of our college presidents this side 
of the mountains might be benefited by their cordial adoption. 
Perhaps some may think there is a want of good taste in some 
of the illustrations we have quoted ; but we consider such an 
objection as altogether out of place. If you wish to produce 
any effect upon an audience, you -miist be distinctly understood. 
Tou must not expect that refinement in an assembly of western 
legislators which you may find in the halls of a university. 
That, surely, is the best style for anad dress, which best accom- 
plishes the purposes of the author ; and we heartily wish this 
fundamental rule were more sacredly regarded by all public 
speakers. 

The Bloomington College is well endowed, having lands to 
the amount of nearly five hundred thousand dollars ; not quite 
one hundred thousand of which is yet productive. With such a 
president the institution must prove an invaluable blessing to the 
whole state, and even to the whole valley of the Mississippi. 

B. Whitman. 
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JPareweU Sermon. By Rev. Wells Bushnell, [late Pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church in Meadville, Pennsylvania.] 

There is nothing remarkable in the general character of this 
sermon, and nothing which would have led us to notice it, bat 
for a single paragraph which it contains. This passage is 
somewhat curious as being a tolerably fair specimen of the 
manner in which the Presbyterians of the west are pleased to 
speak of Unitarians and Unitarianism ; it may^ therefore, be 
worth the quoting. 

^ I have no fear that any of you who have been bom from above 
will ever be left to reject any of the fundamental doctrines of the 
gospel — such as the doctrine of the Trinity — the supreme divinity 
and vicarious atonement of Jesus Christ — the necessity of regenera^- 
tion by the Holy Spirit, &c. No true Christian, I am well persuaded, 
ever rejects any of these vitally important truths of Christianity, or 
continues any length of time in doubts about them ; yet Christiaof 
may not be as much alive to their importance as they ought to be— 
they may not look upon those who reject them to be in as great dan- 
ger as they are actually in. Now I would solemnly warn 

you, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, against any Idnd of com- 
promise in religious matters with those who hold ana inculcate the 
soul-ruining sentiments to which I have iust alluded. Let not the 
senseless cry of bigotry, intolerance, and persecution prevent yon 
firom calling that system of reli^on by its nght name, viz., a refined 
kind of deism — absolute infidehty — another gospel — and, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, a damnable heresy. Be assured, Unitarianism, in 
some of its forms, such is its adaptation to the depraved hearts of men, 
will gain ground among you, unless the friends of evangelical truth 
continue to bear their united and solemn testimony against it Only 
let Uie sentiment become common amon^ the Orthodox, that it is 
possible for Unitarians to be true Christians, and to be saved, while 
relying upon that system, and the mischief that will follow no tongue 
can tell. When Uiat fatal hour arrives, fl pray God it may never 
come,) then will the glory have departed from all your churches — 
then will all right re^rd for the holy truth of God be absent, and the 
consequences, I hesitate not to say, will be fearful ! I thank God 
that I have been permitted so long to bear testimony against this 
arch-delusion. And it is a matter of little consequence to me what 
verdict may be passed by some on my motives for ffiving this last 
warning and testimony against Unitarianism. I appefu from the tri- 
bunal of their judgment, to Iht judgmtrd-^tai of CfurtstJ* 

There are certain among us who will, doubtless, regard this as 
quite spiceless and insipid. It is sad to think that men's pal- 
ates can become so depraved that nothing should have power to 
gratify them short of the poisoned reputation of their brethren. 
As for Mr. Bushnell, we are sorry that he should have felt 
occasion thus to appeal from human judgment as to his motives 
in defaming Unitarians ; but we cannot but feel equal concern 
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for him in view of what we deem the certainty that his appeal 
will hardly avail for his acquittal from the charge of actual 
defamation, however intended. G. Nichols. 



An Essay on Demoniacs. By Plain Truth. 

The author of this production has not seen proper to let his 
name appear on the title-page. We understand, however, that it 
was written by a gentleman who was graduated at Andover about 
seven years since, and is now settled in the ministry over an Or- 
thodox society in Connecticut. The essay consists of thirty- 
two closely printed duodecimo pages, and is published by the 
Messrs. Adams at Amherst. The writer has investigated this 
important subject for himself, and has dared to give the results 
of his inquiries to the public, although they coincide with the 
views usually maintained by Unitarians. His arguments are 
scriptural, his style perspicuous, his reasoning conclusive, and 
his spirit Christian. We know of no work so well adapted for 
general circulation on this question, and we hope the publishers 
will supply our booksellers in this vicinity. One or two extracts 
will show some of the obstacles which a lover of truth has to 
encounter in this land of free inquiry. 

" I have offered this essay to most of the periodicals in New Eng- 
land, but none of them have independence enough to publish it ; and 
therefore I do it myself. I well know that the easiest way to pub- 
lic favour is to write for some party ; and that it is attended with not a 
UttU danger for a man to think for hiinself, and publish what he does 
think, witiiout regard to prevailing opinions. I do not expect to 
please any party, and shall probably be frowned upon by most I have 
a higher object than to please, and that is, to establish Uie meaning of 
Scripture. If I suffer in consequence of this, I hope to take it pa- 
tiently. I do not wish to occupy much of any man^s time, and conse- 
quently have adopted for my motto, * Brevity and perspicacity.' 

** Professor Stuart has said that he can overthrow this essay * <t9 
easily as he can perform a sum in addition.' He has promised to do 
it, and I hope he will. I think, too, he is under obligation to do it ; for, 
previous to 182G, he declined giving his pupils any instructions upon 
this subject, because he did not understand it ; Uiough now it is * a 
flum in addition.' 

^ I have no interest in the views here presented. If they are not 
correct I shall rejoice in seeing the errors detected ; and shall gladly 
relinquish any position when convinced that it is wrong." 

We would recommend to Unitarian ministers to distribute 
ibis essay among their people. It contains, within a small com- 
pass, all that needs to be said on the subject ; and, coming from 
an Orthodox minister, will not be likely to excite any fears in 
the minds of the most timid and wavering. B. Whitman. 
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tainly, than to his very liberal pecaniary contributions, does the Uni- 
tarian society of Meadville, under God, owe its present prosperity, 
and its existence even. After several years, earnest study of the 
Scriptures, such as few among the clergy have ever bestowed, having 
, become clearly convinced that the doctrines of Unitarianism were 
the doctrines of the Bible, he at once resolved on giving them his 
public testimony. Of the obloquy attending such a profession in that 
region, at that time, few among us have any just conception. From 
the pulpit and from the press a torrent of personal abuse and invective 
was immediately poured out upon him. That from the pulpit he sat 
and calmly listened to, pitying it To that from the press he replied, 
by entering at once upon an exposition of the grounds of his faith, in 
a series of strong articles, following one upon another, week after 
week, through a space of many months. For a long period he stood 
alone. But at length the public mind, as might have been anticipated, 
was obliged to give way before the force of his ar?umetatE>. Num- 
bers became converted to the Unitarian faith, and soon Unitarian 
preaching was procured. It was not, however, until the year 1830, 
that constant preaching could be obtained. In the spring of that 
year a' society was regmarly organized under Rev. Mr. Peabody, since 
of Cincinnati. Under the auspices of Mr. Peabody, a monthly perir 
odical was also commenced, ** The Unitarian Essayist," which was 
supported for two years, chiefly by the contributions of the gentleman 
above alluded to ; when it was discontinued, through want of leisure 
in the principal contributor — to the exceeding regret of those who 
were in the practice of perusing its able articles, and who knew how 
eagerly it was sought alter through a wide circuit 

l*rom the period of its organization to the present time, the Mead- 
ville church has continued to grow rapidly; the congregation, lat- 
terly, having usually numbered nearly two hundred ; among whom, it 
is a cheering fact, are to be reckoned (not to speak invidiously,) a full 
proportiotiy at' the l^ast, of the truly intelli^nt and devout of the 
village. For some months, since the deaUi of its late lamented 
minister. Rev. A. Brigham, the church has been without a pastor. 
We rejoice to learn, that it has, notwithstanding, continued to pros- 
per ; the pulpit having been, meantime, supplied by a reader. With- 
in a few weeks, however, it has succeeded in engaging Rev. A. D. 
Wheeler as a successor to Mr. Brigham. We would remark, by the 
way, that Mr. Wheeler is the first to sustain the sole office of pastor 
to this society — his predecessors having united with this office that 
of tutor in the family of the gentleman above fjluded to. After Mr. 
Brigham's decease, some difficulty having been anticipated in respect 
to procuring a person to fill both offices, the society resolved to ob- 
tain a pastor who should be exclusively devoted to their interests ; 
and raised at once for this object the very liberal, and, for that region, 
ample salary of five hundred dollars. — We cannot too heartily com- 
mend the efforts by which this church has been established. May the 
example be emulated, as it deserves. 

Should this notice meet the eye of the gentleman who has been al- 
luded to as the founder of the Aleadville church, we trust he will par- 
don the liberty we have taken. When so many, all over the coimtry, 
who are of us, nevertheless, through fear of man, hesitate to avow their 
sentiments, and join openly with us, and this to the incalculable injury 
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of the cause of truth and the world's best interestB, such ^ezuqilev 
are needed. 

We conclude this somewhat protracted notice with a short eztnet 
from a letter, dated Meadvillc, Dec. 12, 1833. After some remute 
respecting the general anxiety which was then felt among the people 
to obtain a pastor, the writer proceeds : 

<^ I hnvc been reading ihem Channing for gcvcral Sabbaths. They li^ 
ten with brpatlilcsR attention ; it is really inHpirin^;. There are more or less 
strangen present every time; they cannot resist Channing, bat always 
come to hear the second part of a discourse. What might not a good 
minister do here just now f — The Sunday-school, too, is %'cry interesttng. 
As soon OS the weather wit! permit we shall have meetings or the Sundays 
school teachers. These little associations keep the society together, and , ({ 

make Unitarianism appear so interesting that there is a great curiositf 
among others to hear what it is, and to draw near its blaze, which thej 
seem to quit reluctantly." 



r!«ITARIA5ISM IN DETROIT. 

EztTQCt rfa LeUer dated Detroit, December Utk, 1833. 

" Your prospectus of ' The Unitarian * came duly to hand some weeks 
since. Its presence was greeted by our small thouch devoted band, Iik« 
a herald in the wilderness. Be assured it could not liave come in a better 
time. Rev. Mr. Pierp<»nt [of Boston] had just been amons us, and the 
iiupress of his iriAcd mind was still vivid. You have probably heard that 
he was compelled to preach in the court-room of our capitol, from an iin* 
willingness on the part of our Orthodox brethren to admit suck a keretie 
into their pulpits. But discouraging as this was, and in spite of the dis- 
tance from the centre of tiio city, he was listened to, on the first eTening, 
by a larse and attentive audience. An unfortunate mistake in regard to 
the public notice prevented a similar fulness on the next evening. One 
thing is worthy of note, Mr. Pierpont's was the first Unitarian sermon 
ever preached in Michigan. Wc liavc a paper circulating for the signs* 
tures of such as ore independent enough to avow their real sentiments. 
** You see I have obtained some niuues lc>r your periodical. Its circulation 
in tliis community, and the consequent dissemination of the hberal princi- 
ples it is intended to inculcate, will prepare the way for the organization 
of a Unitarian society before many months. You may be assured of my 
utmost exertions in its behalf. The names below are all influential ones. 
" I know, and feel every day, the unpopularity of Unitarianism in the west. 
I am aware that in a nroftissional [Miint of view I gain nothing. But what 
is all thirt, contrasted with the lime-serving, slavish fear that chains a 
man to silence, because, if ho speaks, he wars with the multitude.' I shall 
act independently, fearlessly, come what may." 

So long as Unitarians are animated by such a spirit, (and, thank 
God ! it is not rare in our infant churches,) there is nothing to fear ; 
the truth must prevail. 

Installation. — January 1st. Rev. A. B. Muzzcy was installed as pas- 
tor of the First Congregational iSociety in Cambridgcport. Sermon by 
Rev. Mr. Briggs of Lexington. 



QJ* JTtr importance to the interests of Christianity that all movements af- 
fecting the progress of truth, wherever they may occur, should be generaUt^ 
known, induces the Editors earnestly to solicit the communication of articles 
of intelligence on this subject. 
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Christianity a Universal Religion. 

•• The field ia tbe world.'*— Jcmw Christ, 



The founders of ancient religious systems were contented 
if they could procure the allegiance of single nations, and 
seem to have considered their systems strictly national^ — 
not as fitted (or universal adoption. Jesus Christ first de- 
veloped the noble plan of a universal religion. And we can- 
not but regard it as one of the strongest proofs of the diinnity 
of his mission, that, while this grand conception appears 
never to have entered the mind of any ancient philosopher, 
statesman, or priest, it should have inspired the soul and 
directed the unremitted labours of a poor and illiterate peasant 
in an obscure and unenliirhtened comer of Asia. This idea 
of uniting all men as to their highest and most permanent in- 
terests, too vast, too majestically simple for the human mind^ 
vre are irresistibly led to attribute to divine wisdom. God, 
through Christ, has promulgated a system of religion which 
he designs for men ol all nations and ages, and which, we think, 
must on examination commend itself as perfectly adapted to 
its purpose, — and not only so, but as the only known religion 
which IS fitted to become universal. We propose to point out 
some of those characteristics of Christianity which adapt it 
for universality, and which authorize the hope that it will one 
day subject all the kingdoms of the world to the Redeemer's 
sceptre. 

1. The first characteristic of Christianity which we shall 
mention is its adaptation to human nature. 

The founders of other religions have proceeded upon the 
presumption that all is not right in human nature, — that 
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all man's innate appetites and propensities are not equally 
innocent, — that not only his own evil creations, but a great 
part of his Creator's work is to be undone. Thus, some 
systems have required the mortification of the flesh, by re- 
nouncing the gratification of those appetites which were im- 
planted for the preservation of our being ; others, the surren- 
der of domestic and social pleasures in themselves innocent 
and even virtuous ; others, the confinement and degradation 
df that mind to which God has assigned no field narrower than 
immensity, no limit short of his own eternity. Now 
Christianity attempts no such change. It takes human 
nature as it came from the hands of the Creator^ and recog- 
nises all its appetites, instincts, propensities, and powers as 
good in themselves and adapted to the production of good. It 
aims not to defeat, but to promote, the healthful develope- 
ment of every principle of our nature^ It establishes an 
equilibrium and a mutual subordination among all its con- 
stituent portions. It does for it the same service that is per- 
formed for the vegetable world by the united influence of the 
•earth, the sun, and the shower, which do not pervert, but aid 
and complete, the designs of nature. 

Man is an animal being. He has appetites and functions 
which fit him for a residence in the material world and the 
enjoyment of material pleasures. Christ does not require the 
reckless renunciation of these pleasures, and of their medium, 
the body. He barely enjoins temperance, which is, in fact, 
the dictate, the demand, of nature. For without it health 
cannot be preserved ; without it the zest of novelty must 
soon be lost ; without it a temporary cessation of sensual 
enjoyment is misery. And Christ has farther shown himself 
the friend of human nature by assigning to the body, with its 
appetites, functions, and pleasures, its appropriate rank and 
sphere of usefulness. He has taught us that the body is the 
•appointed means of spiritual discipline and improvement, in- 
ferior to the mind in dignity, subject to its control, unes- 
sential to its existence or its happiness. He thus attaches to 
iit that relative value which will prompt his disciples to seek 
its gratifications without inordinate anxiety, to enjoy them 
temperately, and to forego or resign them cheerfully. He 
thus makes it subservient to the developement and cultivation 
'of man's intellectual and moral powers, and therefore the 
-means of attaining more dignified and purer enjoyments than 
•those of which a merely sentient being is susceptible. Thus 
is Christianity perfectly adapted to man's animal nature. 
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Agiin, man is a social being. He is bom a member o£ 
society, with numerous social connexions and interests. He 
is endowed with social affections and sympathies. Christ 
does not demand the abandonment of society, the dissolution 
of those bonds which connect us with our brethren, and a 
monastic seclusion from those whose friendship makes our 
joy. He, on the other hand, aids the designs of nature, by 
muhiplying common interests, by cutting off the sources of 
jealousy and alienation, and subjecting social mtercourse to the 
comprehensive law of universal love. He bids us regard 
each other, not as cotenants of the earth, but as coheirs of 
heaven, — not as fellow-travellers for a few days, but as com- 
panions for eternity, — not as . strangers casusJly connected,, 
but as children of the same Father. He shows us that those 
4li3tinctions of rank and fortune, which ace so apt to alienate 
men from each other, are not and from their nature cannot be 
essential ; that, uith respect to tlieir far-reaching and all- 
important relations with God and eternity, the king and his 
meanest subject, the proprietor of millions and the beggar 
at his gate, are on the same level. He spreads over those 
sins, which are so apt to alienate us from our. brethren, the 
mantle of charity. He establishes selfJove a3 the measure 
of brotherly love. And, finally, he forbids us to look to 
death as the termination of our social relations ; but gives us 
reason to hope that those friendships which Christian love 
here cements, will be formed anew and cherished forever m 
the light of Crod's countenance. Now it is undeniable tliat 
the interruption of our social connexions, while our social 
sympathies and wants remain, is one of the most fruitful 
aources of human misery ; and that our nature demands, 
some bond of union over which space, time, sin, and death- 
can have no power. This bond we have seen that Chris- 
tianity supplies, and it is therefore adapted to man as a social 
being. 

Further, man is an intellectual being. He has powers 
which qualify him for the acquisition of knowledge and the 
investigation of truth. Christ does not repress the efibrts of 
mental power, and chain the mind down to a few beggarly 
elements of knowledge or to an implicit faith in a few unin- 
telligible propositions. He, on the other hand, supplies the 
wants of the mind. By making the body subservient to it^ 
be removes the chief obstacles to its improvement, and fur- 
nish^ it with an active and effective instrument for the ac^ 
^biticm of knowledge ai^l. strong. He regulates tbos^ 
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violent passions which disturb the equilibrium of the intel- 
lect, and thus render it incapable of systematic or permanent 
effort. He concentrates all the energies of the soul on the 
noblest, the most fruitful, the most interesting objects. He 
presents the great truths which relate to the spirit, to God^ 
and to eternity, as the subjects of contemplation and in^ 
vestigation ; and (as the mind cannot but partake in some 
degree of the attributes of its usual topics of thought,) he 
forms it to an ever-increasing resemblance to its divine Source 
and Prototype. Where do we behold greater mental power 
or higher mental elevation than in St. Paul r But we have 
no reason to suppose his intellectual endowments thus pre- 
eminent, when he was a zealous persecutor of the church of 
Christ. He gives us the secret of his greatness, when he 
says, " This one thing I do : iforgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are be- 
fore, I press towards the mark, for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus." " This one thing I do.^ It was this 
concentration of purpose and eflbrt for a noble and worthy 
object that added strength and vigour to his mind. And since 
his day, who have displayed the greatest mental power? 
Has it not been Christian patriots, philanthropists, and mar- 
tyrs ? And why has it been so ? Simply because, whatever 
tliey have done, they have had constantly before them one 
prime object of pursuit, to which they have immediately or 
indirectly consecrated all their powers and efforts, — because 
they have had the noblest themes of contemplation, the high- 
est sphere of duty^ the strongest motives to vigorous and per- 
severing exertion*. And if Christianity thus developes, con- 
centrates, and perfects the powers of the mind, it is sxirely 
adapted to man as an intellectual being. 

Finally, man is a mionil being. He is capable of choosing 
for himself a standard of action, and of regulating his conduct 
by it. Christ does not confound moral distinctions, and con- 
tent himself with requiring mental assent to his doctrines or 
the mechanical performance of unmeaning ceremonies. He 
establishes a safe and immutable standard of action, that is, 
the will of God as made known by nature, Providence, and 
revelation. This is a test by which we have the means of 
trying every moral quality, habit^ and action. For God has not 
left himself without a Witness in nature; the course of his Pro- 
vidence distinctly shows what modes of conduct meet his 
approbation, and what, his displeasure ; and die commands and 
prohibitions of. hb r^yealed word extend to every departmeali 
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of human life. Christ has also sancticHied this st^ndapl of 
action, by showing that adherence to it is the meam ofobtain- 
ing true, permanent, eternal happiness, while he who departs 
froin it sins against his nature, his happiness,, his soul. And,, 
above all, he has given the heart-stricken penitent the hope of 
pardon and acceptance from a Father who receives from his 
nail children contrition and sincerity in lieu of perfect. obe£- 
ence. Now what man, in a moral point of view, most needed 
was a perfect, immutable, universal standard of ^tjoo, such 
moral sanctions as should make virtue every man'is highest 
interest, and the hope of pardon for past oficnces upon repent- 
ance and reformation. And Chiistianity^ by supplymg this 
standard, these sanctions, this blessed hope, evinces its adap- 
tation to man's moral nature. 

• 

Thus have we seen that Cbnstianity is alike adapted to^ 
man's nature and wants a? a sensual, social, intellectual, and 
moral being. But human nature is one and the same eveir- 
where ; it everywhere exhibits the same frailties and feeb the 
same wants.. And therefore Christianity, so fig: as regards its- 
adaptatjop.tp that nature, and its power of remedying those 
frailtiese and supplying those wants,. i3 fitted to become a 
uniy.ejTsal religion. 

But in an inquiiy of thb kind, we should consider the^ 
circumstances in which man is placed ^s well as his abstract 
qatpre. And this leads us to remark, 

II. Secondly, that Christianity is fitted to become a 
universal religion, because it is. adapted to all the varieties of 
external situation in which man can be^ placed. 

The fanciful system^ of Greek and Roman, my tboTpgy coutd 
be embraced only by a nation of painters,, sculptors, and arch- 
itects. The loathsome objects of Egyptian reverence none- 
but a resident of Egypt could worship.. The Hindoo must, 
live near enough to the Ganges to wa^h in its purifying stream,, 
or he lives and dies in his sins. The. worshipper of the god 
who requires the slaughter of fiocks and herds can live only 
m a pastoral region ; nor. could a tribe of Nomades embrace a 
religion which demands the presentation of first-fiiiits or fice- 
quent libations ofwme aud oil. The Jewish reli^on. com-, 
manded all its professors to appear, at the temple in Jerusalem 
three times a year,, and. tp maintain perpetually the daily, 
weekly, and annual sacrifices ; and now that Jerusalem is de-^ 
8erted,that the tqmple is l^vel wfth the grouad, that the daily 
oblation has ce^u^ed,, there, b not. a man living, who, as to reli-. 
»on, has a right to callhim^elf a Jew. Nor have the votaries . 
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of these several' systems ever professed to regard tbeni as oF 
universal design or adaptation. They have not even attrib- 
uted anything like a universal supremacy to their gods. 
The Egyptian would not have ascribed a civil war b Italy to 
his pet crocodile, nor w^ould the Roman have supposed Jupiter 
much concerned in a change of dynasty on the tlirone oi the 
Ptolemies. The Hindoo owns Juggernaut as his country's 
and his own god ; but thinks that a more powerful deity, even 
his tutelar divinity, gave to the Englishman his Indian 
conquests. It is doubtful whether even the ancient Jews 
believed their God Jehovah the only God, or whether they 
did not rather regard him as the greatest of gods. 

But Christ revealed a God who protects and governs, not 
this or that nation, but all men, — a God of impartial, universal 
benevolence,. — a (Jod, who is everywhere present, and to 
whom acceptable worship may rise (com every portion of the 
world. The simple^ rites which the gospel enjoins demand no 
peculiar soil or climate or state of society. Wherever there 
IS a well, fountain, or river, there may the infant or the convert 
be initiated into the church of Christ. Wherever fellow- 
disciples can meet for a social repast, there may the Saviour's 
dying love be commemorated. Christianity enjoins no ex- 
pensive or burdensome offering. The sympathizing heart 
and, where it can be extended, the liberal hand are its only 
acceptable oblations. It demands no pilgrimages, no pom- 
pous assemblies or solitary fasts. Wherever the Christian is, 
his God is with him, around him, \rithin him.* And whether 
by day or night, in the closet or the market-place, in silence 
or amid conflision, whenever and wherever he would offer 
praiseoE prayer, the supreme Object of praise,, the Hearer of 

!)rayer will accept and answer. The gospel imposes no 
atiguing.and unprofitable round of ceremonies. Every man, 
who is industrious and faithfiil in his avocation, honest in his 
dealings, pure in his conversation, lives in the constant obser- 
vance of the Christian ritual. It enjoins obedience to no 
difficult and complex code of laws« Its great law of love. 
Hove to God and man, all can understand, all can keep, all 
must keep if they would be happy. Its privileges,, too, may 
be enjoyed by all of every nation, in every place. The 
divine protection is extended over all. The sun of God's 
ikvour may enlighten every mind. The influences of his 
spirit may pervade and sanctify every soul. Tlie love o£ Je- 
sus majr be ^ed abroad in every heart. And wherever the 
Cbriistian dies, whether on ^ea or on land, wiiethar beneatb 
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die torrid tays of the tropical sun or on the ice4xxii|(l shore 
of the Arctic ocean, whether in the bosom of lus fiunily or 
among strangers, Christ, the resurrection and the Ufe, » wait- 
ing to receive him to heaven. In fine, the rites of Christiamty 
may be observed, its duties discharged, and its privileges en- 
JOTed, wherever be the home, the sojourn, or die death-bed 
of the believer. And this characteristic of our religion, as we 
have already observed, is one of those circumstances which 
eminently fit it to become a universal reli^on. 

There b another important ^ew of thb subject, which 
must be reserved for the next number. 

A. P. Peabodt. 



LeUeri from the Stmth. No. H. 

BaltUDore, Jm. U, 1834. 

^ce writing to you firom New Yoric, I have extended my 
tour to Washington, whence I have just returned to this city. 
My visit to the capital, a» you may suppose, was not unin- 
teresting. I hearof enough of political talk, and, above the 
monotonous buzz of a thousand voices, the great deposice- 

restion was • continually sounding in my ears. But as 
was one of those ^* lookers-on in Venice," whose scanty 
knowledge enables them to see only the surface of things, 
I shall not trouble you with any crude and idle remarks 
on matters which tikr initiated in political science are alone 
ac liberty to expound.. 

It has been my first object fo discover the p rospects of 
Unitarianism in the section of country through which I have 
passed. On companng the accounts which I have received 
from various sources, I am compelled to say that its prospeets 
are small— I mean regulariy organized Unitarianism, as it 
exists at the north. Mr. Fumeas's congregation at Philadel- 
phia is large — the church is foil. But then the society b 
composed almost wholly of New^Endanders and EogiisfaiDen, 
ik4io were Unitaiiaai previousljr. No oonvertSi I brieve, 
have been made fixxn the home-population of the cityi except 
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a few from the liberal among the Friendsw Mr. Bumap's 
society in this city is most respectable in its character and 
considerable as to its numbers, and grows slowly ; but then it 
is principally composed of emigrants, from the north. Mr*. 
Palfrey's in Washington b a good society, but not large ; and,, 
like Mr. Fumess's, is composed ofNew-Englanders and Eng- 
lishmen. The great barrier to the reception of Unitarianism,i3l 
along, is the extreme bigotry, prejudice, and ignorance every- 
where built up against it. I was pgrepared to find a good.deaI of 
this, but not so much as I haveiately heard of. I could tell you 
some anecdotes to the point,,which would surprise jsome of our 
friends at home, though they would not wear a strange aspect 
to yourself. But I shall avoid what might, perhaps, be called 
gossip. The great object (and it is a very difficult one to accom- 
plish,) is to bring people witliin the sphere of your influence, that 
you may tell them what Unitarianism is ; then you may do well 
enough. But what can you expect, when thousands of intel* 
ligent people are filled with notions of our views of Chris- 
tianity, so utterly unlike the reality and so ludicrous, that you 
can hardly believe* them to beserious when tHey tell them to 
you, and so prejudiced that a lover of music would thmk it 
quite unsafe to attend an oratorio in a Unitarian church on an 
evening at a reasonable distance from the Sabbath, and when- 
the influence of an ignorant and bigoted clergy — ignorant as 
regards our faith — is so great? Were. you to go among the 
Orthodox of this community, perhaps five out of every ten. 
persons you. might meet would be surprised and shocked tOt 
learn that we even profess to draw our faith fix)m the Bible. . 
Their only notions about us are that we are a sort of monsters,^ 
who do notbelieve in Jesus Christ. — A very intelligent layman,., 
who has at heart the prosperity of the great cause of truth . 
and righteousness, said to me to-day, '^ Little or nothing cftn 
be accomplished towards converting the indigenous populajtipn 
of the south, unless you bring the strongest minds,, which 
perforce shall bear down all opposition ; or else, preachers of a 
fervid eloquence, suited to the taste of the people. The cool^ 
unimpassioned style and manner of the north will not do. It 
might do, perhaps, if you had people already before you. As it 
b, the great object is to bring them within your influence." 
This can be done only by a stnking style, which, to use an old 
phrase, not,,however, just w hat I want, " will make a noise. " — 
Besides the causes I have mentioned, and another great one, 
the want of a spirit of free inquiry, I should not omit to men- 
tion &shi(Hi, which, especia% as regards the, young, often 
stands in the way of good influences. 
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Hese remarks refer to the prospects of Unitarianism as 
suchy I mean with its name. But as to the doctrine of tb^ 
simple miitir of Grod, its reception is by no means so limited. 
There b, tor instance, the large and flourishing body of the 
Hicksite Quakers, most of whom are to be found in New 
Jersey, Pennsylrania, and Maryland/ In this city they are 
numerous. Then, there are the Christians and some among the 
smaller denominations. It is doubtful, also, whether among the 
Methodists the truth has not found its way to a considerable 
extent. I have been told that many of that sect in Baltimore 
are Arians. Dr. Duncan, of this city, pastor of an Independ* 
eot (fiinneriy Pl-esbyterian) church, who is allowed on all 
hands to be a strong man, has written vehemently and forcibly 
lu^ainst creeds, for which he has been denounced by many of 
his brethren and expelled from the presbytery. He has ad- 
vocated principles for which Unitarians have long been con- 
tending, and I judge that he has come far within the pale of 
heresy. It is a conunon remark here that he is " a Unita- 
rian in a mist.'' It is understood that he has ^ven up the 
doctrine of the third person in the Trinity, the Holy Ghost, 
and believes only in a duality of persons in the Godhead. 
I may mention that it is confidently asserted of a certain 
Prest^terian church in Philadelphia, that its pastor and a 
large part of the congregation are Unitarians, and, considering 
the sources of my information, I am inclined to believe that 
there is some truth in it. It is unquestionable that there ex- 
ists south of New England a great deal of Unitarianism, 
though it has not put on the name. Tlie name is the great 
bugbear. It is supposed to cover the concentration of all that 
is daring and wilful m skepticism and infidelity. It deserves 
to be remarked, however, that Unitarian preaching has altered, 
in some degree, the tone of sentiment and feeling in regard to 
us, especially at Washington. The Orthodox clergy do not 
speak with quite so much ignorant dogmatism as tormeriy, 
and are beginning to learn that they must meet us with argu- 
ment, and argument atone.. 

I heard an able lecture ftom Mr. Palfrev, at his Sunday- 
evening service last week^ on the duty and methods of free 
inquiry. He had a very large auditory. The sermon which I 
heard was introductory to a course of lectures on Unitarianism, 
which will be adveitised in the public papers, and from which 
much is expected. Through a letter received fipom Waah- 
Vogton to-day by a fttind^ I learn that the lecture of hst Sab- 
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bath, on the person of Christ, was more numerously attended 
than the former, and presented a convincing argument. It 
has never before been the society's practice to advertise 
lectures of this sort, and much good may come of it. 

Among my recoUections I must not forget to mention in^ 
vbit, last week, to the Jesuits' College at Georgetown, D. C. 
We were received with great courtesy by Father Mulledy, 
the rector, who devoted the afternoon to us. I came awaj 
much gratified with what I saw and with the attention we 
received, and regretted that I should not be able to repeat mj^ 
visit. The college is situated on the heights of Geo^town, 
in one of the finest positions I know. To the east and north, 
the ground — part of which is laid out in a garden, and go 
which are several neat, white edifices belonging to the col- 
lege — sweeps up with fine undulations, which reminded me 
strongly of Slount Auburn. At the west is a beautifiil view 
of the valley of the Potomac and a part of Washingtoo. 
There are, I believe, at the college, seventeen brethren of tbe 
order who have offices of instruction and govemmenL Many 
of them have been educated in the first universities of Europe. 
Father Mulledy b an accomplished gentleman, and has the 
reputation of a learned man. The number of students, moat 
of whom are Protestants, is about one hundred and fixty ; it 
is sometimes larger. The course of instruction goes over 
seven years. I have heard the objection made that it b 
somewhat too scholastic, and not sufficiently American. 
Great attention is paid to the study of the classics and espe- 
cially to composing and conversing in Latin. Tbe lectures 
on metaphysics, logic, theology, etc.y are delivered in that 
language. To those who have advanced to this part of the- 
course this presents no embarrassment, it is said, as they aoe 
then generally able to speak Latin with facility. Yet it 
struck me as a useless relic of the old mode of instruction ; 
and I cannot but bdie^e that it roust make most subjects, 
especially nietaphysics and theology, sufficiently diy and 
uninteresting to the stxidont. .\i least, lectures in Latin can-^ 
not have that \igour ami lifb^ nor that delicacy of adaptatkn^ 
which lectures deli\x4tH) to (hi|;m1s in tbeir own language 
would ejLhibit. IW lifanaytKiom is a small bat very efe- 
gam apaituMW) wd ooiMm abcMl twdve dxiusaiid vohmies^. 
f omfAr^*"iH '«itliPl«dlvilaableboQk8;aDdIsnr 

w filiiok is van iplcnUi. 
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nected vnih the history of our country and the biography of 
our distinguished men ; and, if I remember rightly, there were 
also some heretical works on theology, which cucumstance 
may take off the edge of that distrust which many of our good 
brethren may have towards a CathoUc institution. After 
visiting the library we went into the chapel, the aspect of 
which is very pleasant. It is just finished. There is a 
p^ting in firesco over the altar, and several pictures in frames 
itt the sides, one of which, a copy firom the Night of Cor- 
reggio, I thought had some depth and power. — The weather 
had been heavy and dismal all day ; but, as we departed, a 
gleam of sunshine came out on the river and the little island and 
vdley 1>elow and the edifices beyond, which was a peaceful 
accompaniment to the courtesy we had received, and would 
have been strangely discordant with any sectarian animosities, 
if, at such a moment, we had been disposed to cherish any. 
But I was not so disposed, and I can answer for my fiiend. 
By the kindness of Mr. Mulledy we had a note to Sister 
Stanislaus, whom I suppose we may call the Lady Abbess, 
of the Convent of the Visitation, which is at a short distance 
from the college. Sister Stanislaus showed us all the interior 
'of the nunnery, firom the dormitories to the refectory and the 
kitchen. There was an exquisite neatness about all the 
apartments, though there were no pretensions to elegance, 
which affected us very pleasantly ; and certainly there was no 
need of the apology she made, that things were not in such 
good order as usual, as the Christmas holidays had com-> 
menced and many of the pupils were preparing to go home. 
We went from the refectory into the Odeon (firom a Greek 
word signifying a songV a beautiful little room. Two young 
ladies, whom we found there, sang to us, accompanied by the 
harp, the Hymn to the Virgin, from 7%c Forest Sanctuary^ 
and some other pieces. — " This," said Sister Stanislaus, as 
she opened the door of a litde oratory, " is an image of the 
blessed Virgin, whom I hope you do not suppose we worship, 
as many do.*' She looked upon that image, she told us, as 
she wodld upon the miniature of a dear friend, and she thought 
we could not refuse to admit that the mother of our Saviour 
was entitled to that degree of reverence. She went on to 
tell us that she was once a Protestant, (she is a daughter of 
Com. Jones)*; thitt the forms of the Catholic worship, as aids 
to devotion, had always much afiected her before she took 
the veil, and 'that their impressions had continually deepened. 
From what ^he told tis we inferred that she, at least, was 
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▼ery far fiom being an idolater, and that she regarded the 
ceremonies, emblems, and images of her worship only as 
helps to devotion. She is said to be a very accomplished 
woman ; and there is a sweetness and gentleness in her tone 
and manner which cannot be mistaken. The pupik love her 
much. We may think, perhaps, that she ought to move in 
a different sphere, yet none but a bigot will deny that she is 
doing good where she is; and as Sie cannot oe a solitary 
example, it may be well for the ignorant to inquire whether 
Catholic^m presents no other aspect than one which is iiill 
of dark and foul spots. I am no apologist for the Catholics. 
No denomination is so widelv separated from them as ours* 
But our charity will not injure us. — C!onnected with the 
nunnery is a school for young ladies, in which seven of the 
sisters are instructresses. The greater part of the pupils 
are Protestants. The instances of conversion, I believe, have 
been solitary. The character of the school is very high. 

This morning I went into a hall in South street to hear Mr. 
Campbell, the western Baptist, who, you know, has given his 
name to a sect. He has delivered several lectures in this city, on 
the nature and design of Christianity. His head is strongly 
marked, and he has a fine eye. in his manner tliere was 
nothing remarkable. It had not so much vigour and energy as 
I expected to see, though it was not very deficient in these 
respects. In reading his selections fixun the Scriptures, I ob- 
served that he sometimes rendered words differently fix)m the 
Common Version, and frequently threw in explanatory phrases. 
From bis manner of doing it, I thought it must be hb usual 
practice. He is evidently an acute, strong-minded man. 
There were no outbursts of eloquence, and, except now and 
then a strong metaphor, no imagery. But everything was 
forcibly put, and, generally, concisely stated. His subject 
was Faithy which he illustrated fix)m that noble passage in 
Hebrews which sets before us so many examples of its power. 
On this subject he is said to be great. Among other things 
he said were these : — " Faith is belief in human testimony. To 
believe on the evidence of testimony is an element in our na- 
ture. It is the source of ninety-nine one himdredths of all 
the available knowledge we have. — No man can object to 
the doctrine of a future life because it rests on testimony. 
The very existence of the present life depends on it ; were it 
not for this, the child would eat poison. — Faith does not 
come by experience and education. You can not teach a child 
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bixti. It is just as natural to believe as it is to breathe. W« 
can teach disbelief. We do teach unbelief to our children, 
every day of our lives. Let a child grow up to ms^hood 
unthout ever having heard a falsehood, and he would then be 
QStonished at one, it would be mfinitely strange to him. -— 
There are three sources of knowledge: the senses ; reasoning, 
which makes opinion ; and testimony, from which faith flows. 
(He left out mathematical truth, certainty.^ —There are not 
oiflferent degrees of faith. You cannot beheve anything until 
YOU are assured of its truth. But you cannot be more nor 
less assured of the truth of anything. There may be different 
degrees of probability that it may be true, but you cannot be- 
lieve that it is true till you are assured of its truth. Nor are 
there different manners of faith, different ways of believing. 
The difference we observe in this respect does not result firom 
any difierent exercise of faith, but from the different objects 
on which it is exercised. So it is with the emotions and feel- 
ings which flow firom the use of the other faculties of our na- 
ture, the difference is in the objects themselves. — Faith 
has an amazing power. What are we required to believe ? 
That God is, and that he is a rewarder of those who diligently 
seek him. Men do not believe this. They have no strength 
of conviction. —You cannot pray for faith> as many do, as a 
prelude to the exercise of faith. The prayer would presup- 
pose faith, and faith depends on testimony^ — The New Testa- 
ment contains no naked system ol[ theology. You find no 
abstract definitions there. Truth is exhibited full of life, 
clothed in all her habiliments. — Society is sleeping on the 
verge of an earthquake. The infidelity and athebm abroad 
and the sectarianism among Christians indicate that there will 
be a tremendous revolution soon." 

I have given you a few of his thoughts and sayings, not, 
however, in hb method. The lecture was extemporary, and 
had too many interludes and digressions. After he had left the 
main subject he commenced a long exhortation, the burden 
of which was, that there could be no possible reason why ev- 
ery individual who heard him should not immediately submit 
himself to the authority of Christ ; and then he told us that 
if there was a person there who had never done this, an op- 
portunity would now be given him, and immediately read a 
hymn. Before the last word had issued firom his mouth, a 
pair of stentorian lungs set up the loudest and hardest notes I 
ever heard, and the contagion ran through the auditory. The 
hymn passed on^ but without any effect. No one came for- 
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ward. Then he gave us another exhortation. But he made 
nothing of this. He whs eridently out of the element in 
which his mind should act. Finally, he concluded by sayings, 
*' We will defer this matter till the eveniog." — The am^ttnt; 
was small, and, judging from its appearance, could not have 
understood half he said. He used rtcherehe words, and talked 
about the school), and tcholastic theology, and the Arminiatu, 
and Beza't expontiont, etc. 

But 1 must stop here. I have put down a few things that I 
have seen and heard ; I hope they will not be unacceptable to 
you. Yours sincerely, 

J. Q. Day. 



Supposed Evangelical Viewi in England. 

The Christian Observer for June, 1833, contains an article 
" On Works done before Justification," which may be T^ 
gaided as expressing the viewsof that party in the Church of 
England who assume the name of Evangelical Christians. 
The article relates to a refonii proposed by Mr. Wesley and 
by him established among the Methodists, of wlK>m he WIS 
the leader. Tlie writer says : — 

" AAer Mr. Wesley had preached for more than thirty years, be 
found, aa he tells us, the direful heresy of Antinomianism spring- 
ing up among his people ; with a laudable view to eradicate which, 
MTeral rewlutiona were passed in Conference, and among them 
the following: — 

■"We have received u a maxim, (kit a nuin is to do nothing in anfer 
to jtutif ration. Nothing can be more false. Whoever dcsireB to find 
favour with God ahould ceaae from evil and learn to do weU;--^Bo 
God liimaolf tcacheth by the prophet Isaiah. Whoever repents should 
do works meet for repentance ; and if this is not in order to find hvonr, 
what docs he do them for?'" 

The ATiter of tlie article makes the ibllomng ohservt- 
tious : — 

"I nam) mt,! tiat,p«mtotlMwdnnnBcnptiiral character 
and daogsrooi tMVtanqr vT the «4aii-tiimt, ihni tnen .ire to do 
a^uMiArniionmid -tofind 
t n in con si.tr II I with that 
I (n« jusuficstion of mut- 
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kind by virtue of the Saviour's obedience unto death, without 

any human works or de^trvings The statement above tran« 

scribed asserts that ' nothing can be more false ' than to say 
that ' man is to do nothing in order to justification/ yet this is 
the doctrine of all orthodox Protestant Confessions, grounded on 
the declarations of Scripture and strongly expressed in the Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England." 

It may be true that all the " Confessions " which this writer 
would call " Orthodox " and " Protestant " are in favour of his 
opinion, and the authors of those confessions may have sup- 
posed their opinion to be " grounded on declarations of Scrip- 
ture;" still it maybe true that their opinion was incorrect, 
and as false as it was believed to be by Mr. Wesley. I be- 
lieve the doctrine to be untrue, that it tends to Antinomianism, 
and that it has done much to bewilder the minds of Chris- 
tians. I am not acquainted with a single ^^ declaration of 
Scripture " which seems to me even to favour the doctrine ; 
but much to the contrary. 

Justification is supposed to imply the pardon of sin, as well 
as the approbation of God. What saith the Scripture? 
** Repent ye, therefore, and J)e converted, that your sins may 
be blotted out,^^ In a multitude of instances particular duties 
are enjoined, and encouraged by promises of Divine favour; 
such as the following : ^^ Ask, and it shall be given unto 
you. Seek, and ye shall find." " Forgive, and ye shall be 
forgiven." It is also said, ^' He that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted." '^ To do good and to communicate, forget not ; 
for with such sacrifices God is well pleased." " Not every 
one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven." " But if the wicked turn firom his wickedness, 
and do that which is lawfiil and right, he shall live thereby.^^ 
— Acts iii. 19. Matt. vii. 7. LtiJce vi. 37 ; xviii. 14. Heb. 
xiii. 16. Matt. vii. 21. EzeJc. xxxiii. 19. 

That believers are not to be justified and rewarded ac- 
cording to what Christ has done and suffered is manifest from 
a multitude of texts of the following import ; " Blessed are 
they who do his commandments that they may have a right 
to the tree of life." " For we must all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, that everyone may receive the things 
done in his body, according to that he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad." It is at the final reckoning that men are 
to be justified or condemned, and the decision is to be ac- 
Mrdiog to every man's works, and not according to the works 
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of Christ. If it shall be found that such has been our iaith 
in him and our love to his precepts that we have Ibrsaken 
the ways of sin, obeyed his commands, and thus proved our- 
selves to be his disciples indeed, our faith will be counted to 
us for righteousness ; and on this ground we shall be justified 
or approved. But whatever may have been our doctrinal 
opinions, if it shall be found that they did not work by love 
and purify our hearts, that, notwithstanding our professed faith 
in Christ, we lived and died in an, we shall be weighed and 
found wanting. Rev. xxii. 14. 2 Cor. v. 10. 

How perplexing must it have been to many humble Chris- 
tians to be taught that ^^ a man has nothing to do in order to 
justification," when the Bible so constantly teaches that every 
man shall be rewarded according to his own works I 

The writer in the Christian Observer says : — 

** Good works, it is well remarked in one of our excellent 
Homilies, are ' good declarations and testimonies of our justifi- 
cation ' : but to make them its precursors, and to perform them, 
not as the offspring of faith and prompted by love, but ' in order 
to find favour,' is to put them most delusively out of their right 
place in the system of human salvation." 

I grant that good works should be the " offipring of faith 
and prompted by love," and I am not acquainted with any 
good works which are not of this character. Tlie writer, 
however, seems to be of the opinion that it is wicked and dan- 
gerous to hope that we shall be justified or approved of God 
on account of our obedience to the precepts of his gospel, 
but that it is right to rely on this obedience as evidence that 
we are in a justified state. But may we not hope that God 
will justify and approve such obedience as he has required, 
and such obedience as he has promised to accept and count 
to us for righteousness J Besides, what safe^ could there be 
in relying on gospel-obedience as evidence of a justified state, 
were it not that God has assured us that such obedience is 
pleasing in his sight, and that those who perform it shall be 
pardoned, accepted, and rewarded ? 

But let it be understood that I do not speak of faith, repent- 
ance, or good works, as anything which deserves the pardon 
of sin and the salvation of the soul, but as the conditions 
on which our mercifid God has graciously promised these fa- 
vours. The proper and primary ground of reliance is tha 
love, the mercy, and the faithfiihaess of God, who has revealoni 
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to us by his Son that he will forgive the penitent^ exalt him 
who humbles himself, and save those who ^^ do his command-^ 
mentSy that they may have a right to the tree of life.'^ It is 
wholly of free mercy that he has revealed to us that he will 
save the sinner who turns fixxn the evil of his ways and does 
that which b lawful and right. — The supposed danger of hop* 
ing to be justified and saved on such conditions or grounds 
may be the subject of a distinct article. 

Noah Wobceste^-. 



The closing Paragraph of the Fifteenth Ch^ter of Oib^ 
hons Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

A fiiend has requested us to notice- the closing paragraph 
of the fifteenth chapter of " The Decline and Fcul" in whK^h 
Gibbon alludes to the extraordinary darkness which was ob- 
served at the crucifixion of our Saviour, and insinuates his 
doubts of the truth of the account given us by the evangelists^, 
because so remarkable an occurrence is not mentioned by 
the philosophers Pliny and Seneca, who lived in that age, and 
because, moreover, it did not excite '' the wonder, the curi- 
osity, and the devotion of mankind." He thinks that it is ex- 
erting, to soma extent, an injurious influence on young minds, 
and believes that it has never been formally answered. Our 
fiiend had probably forgotten the conclusive answer which 
Bishop Watson has given to the objection, in his " Apology for 
Christianity.^' ♦ But as the whole force of Gibbon's argument 
lies in his misrepresentations, and his manner of stating it is 
so insidious, we have concluded to examine his assertions morQ 
m detail than Bishop Watsqn has done. We.quote the whole 
of the passage ta which we have referred: — 

" Under the reign of Tiberius, the whole earth, or at least a. 
celebrated province of the Roman empire, was involved in & 
preternatural darkness of three hours. Even this miraculous 
event, which ought to have excited the wonder, the curiosity, 
and the devotion of mankind, passed without notice in an age 
of science and history. It happened during the life-time of 

* An Apology for Christianity .in a ieriea.of LeUen to Edward Gibboi)> 
Esq. By K. WatMU, D. D., F. R. S. 
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Heneea ■nil tht* elder Fliny, who mnat hare expenmoedtbeimn^ 
diaie t^kctn or received Ihe rarlieat intelligeace of the prod%T. 
Bacb »r Ihfiwi ptiiloiKiplKirN, in a laboriona work, has recorded aB 
the grttU |>lMitoinena or nature, earthqaakes, meteors, comett, 
aud «cli|HieM, which hix iiide&tigable curiosity could coUect 
Itcjth IIki oiie uul ll»e ullicr have omitted to mention the greaieat 
pWiiuiiutuuu lo whidi itie iiiorUl eye has beea witness since tba 
creation of the nhibp. A diKtinct chapter of Plinj is des^ned 
Irjr <tclijNM.'M of an extraordinary nature and nnusual duratim; 
ImiI lie GoriteiitH hiniHelf with describing tlie singular defect of 
llfht which (iillowed the iiuirder of Cscsar, when, during the 
f;ritateHt part of the yrar, llie orb of the sun appeared pale and 
witlioni xpli'iiiloiir. Tliii* oeaxon of obscurily, which cannot, 
Miintty, Im coniiinrLtl witli thii prctcrnaturnl darkness of the Pas- 
Minn, had htmi already ci'li-hrated by most of the poeta and hit- 
tiiriunn uf that nieinorabh! age." 

Wo linvo no syini«illij' villi tliose who pass lightly over 
the liinltA ufUibbon. If he was a skeptic, it is not tlie dictate 
of chnrily, on that orooiiiit alone, to denounce him. Had be 
openly t'xpro^wcl his doubts, a generous mind would ap- 

Inatul liis eaiulour. Hi^ sneer» and sarcasms may be over^ 
(xtked. But we cannot so readily jwrtton bts unfairness, the 
inipHdcniHi with which he presumes on the stupidity of his 
readers, nor the iiMninness which coiild stoop to petty tricks 
of languai^e to inliut< into the minds of others the doubts 
whii'h lie wanted eiilwr the honest)* or the courage to avov. 
'Hie passai^e we have (inoiet) Is one of those insidious pu*- 
j^plts Kit which he is notti). The as|>ect of candour which 
it wears dn«-s away the aneniton 6un its disingenuous and 
unttHintW asst-nions. We shall e\anune it in detail, premis- 
ing that we must bes: the induls^uce of our readers K>c demi- 
inj; so much s(mc« k> an iuvcsiijpuioo which in theit optiuoo 
luay letHiiie !<o little. 

i. <iibboft tells us that both FMnr and Seneca hare re- 
ivrdeil all ibe ^WM phetKHuena of nature which thetr iodc- 
^ti^aUe curivisiii ivuJii ivUecl. He oiigbl huve knowa thn> 
su^'h a re<.vivl vta» ulh the otyett of either the cue or ih« 
«»-'»et. ttinv tells «». in hi* epistle to Vespastan, thai - be 
had uutk'ciJLeu to ^vusid<fr all tboee subjevis which ciw 
iireeks tuL'lutiw iu Mt ti'.iuB ot' tie tciamt"* or, hi odua 
w^fife, i» wake a i'fili/^Jia. He aeais of ail ^ubj«:is. 
Oeui kitcheu-iiecb^ toibe revubition of the pianee. Ofccuisv. 
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be adduces facts to illustrate those subjects, or to confirm bis 
positions. But in some cases he mentions only one or two 
pbenomena, in others none at all. Yet Gibbon would have us^ 
to infer that he has recorded all the prodigies which he had 
seen or of which he had ever heard. 

And how is the case with regard to Seneca ? Tn a woA * 
of about one hundred and fifteen pages, such as the reader 
has before him, he has discussed the origin and properties of 
water, jthe causes of earthquakes, the soc»ce of the Nile, the 
nature of comets, and other matters of like importance ; fire- 
quently intermingling with his discussions of physical ques- 
tions moral considerations. The phenomena to which he 
alludes are comparatively few, and, as the most superficial 
reader must perceive, are introduced either incidentally or to 
illustrate the case in hand. In one book he does not mention 
any remarkable phenomenon, and in several other books al- 
ludes only to four or five. Yet Gibbon would have us be- 
lieve that in such a work are recorded " all the great phe- 
nomena of nature " which " the indefatigable curiosity of 
its author could collect. 

But aside fix)m all this. Gibbon must have known, if he exam- 
ined the books to which he refers, that his assertion was untrue. 
Plmy has alluded to phenomena — for instance, to certain 
earthquakes at Romef — of which Seneca must have been, 
aware, but to which he has not referred. On the other hand, 
Pliny has omitted facts which Seneca has recorded. The latter 
has given us an account % of the earthquake at Campania, 
which, in the year 63 or 64, destroyed a large part of Pom- 
peii — about sixteen years before that celebrated city was over- 
whelmned by an eruption of Vesuvius, — considerably injured 
Herculaneum, and was seriously felt at Naples. The same 
fact is mentioned by Tacitus ; ^ and the late researches at 
Pompeii have, discovered many traces of the catastrophe. 
Now Pliny has several times alluded to Campania, and men- 
tioned both Herculaneum and Pompeii, [[ but has altogether 
omitted to give us an account of this remarkable occurrence, 
which happened only about twelve years before he publbhed 
Iiis work on Natural Hbtory , at a distance of little more than a 
hundred miles fix)m Rome, and, as we may infer firom Seneca, 



* Naturoles Q4ise8tione8, — (^uestians in Physics. 

i Nat. Hitt. Ub. II. 84. t Natural. Ouast. Lib. YI. 1. 

§ Annal. XV. 32. || Nat. Uiit. Lib. lU. 5. 
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produced great excitement. — But this b enough, we think^ 
to expose the dishonesty of Gibbon's assertion tliat each of 
these writers has recorded " all the remarkable phenomena o£ 
nature which his mdefadgable curiosity could collect." 

2. But again, to make his case still stronger, he saya 
that ^^ a distinct chapter of Pliny is designed for ecUpses of 
an extraordinary nature and unusual duration ; but he con- 
tents himself with describing the singular defect of light which 
fi)llowed the murder of Caesar." The unwary reader of 
Gibbon may be a little surprised, perhaps, to learn that this 
distinct, remarkable chapter of Pliny may be contained in less 
than two lines. For his satisfaction we give it below.* 
The whole sentence is insidious. Both '^ ecUpses " and 
" contents himself" are equivocal. But we cannot consume 
our pages with a lengthened comment. We can only remark^ 
using Gibbon's phrase in our own way, that if Pliny '^ con- 
tented himself ^^ with recording only one phenomenon, we^ 
can see no very pertinent reason why he might not have had 
others in reserve. 

3. Another assertion which requires a passing notice b> 
that the age of Pliny and Seneca was ^'an age of science and 
history." This is one of those broad, equivocal statements 
whrch require so much qualification that it might be questioned 
whether they contain any truth. Compared with preceding 
times, it was an age of science ; but Gibbon probably knew» 
as well as any of his readers, that, compared with recent days, 
it had but small claims to that eminent title. He might have 
known that it was a credulous age, and that the most prodi* 
gious phenomena were received with but Uttle question, noc 
only by the mass of mankind, but by men of science ; and 
that the latter made but little use, in a scientific point of \*iew, 
of the facts which came under their observation, f He might 
have remembered what Pliny has said, in his dedication to 



* FiuDt prodigiosi et longiores iolis defectu : aualis ocdao Dictatore 
Ccsaro, et AntooiaDo bello, totius pene anni pallore condouo. — .VaC 
Hist. II. 30. 

t It is onljT in an age when the true Talva of physical fiicts in reference 
to the sciences is in some good degiaeappreciated, that extraordinary ph»> 
nomena excite more than a passing aiann. AVe hare accounts of recent 
phenomena of a remarkahle character occorring in Asia, which would 
have passed unrecorded had it not been for the zeal of scientific men 
from Europe ; among others, of aiioleBtand destructire earthquake which 
happened at Cutch, in the Delta of tha lnda», in 1S19 ; in allusion to 
which it is stated by Lieut. Bunics» who exanuiied tha site in li^ > 29, 
that ^* t^eae wondernil nkmomtemt msm^ —Aiidsd by tha mhahiiaafg oi 
Catch." — LyeU a Gmkgf^ VoL L ck. lam. p^ 465-«B 
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Vespasian, by way of apology for his work, " that the path 
which he had chosen was little known to authors, nor was it 
one which the mind was eager to pursue; that no Rdman 
had attempted to treat of those subjects, and no Grecian had 
gone over them all." * He might have remembered that the 
progress which had been made in physical science was small ; 
and although philosophers had laboured in some of its depart- 
ments with great assiduity, yet that their knowledge was scanty .f 
There was little or none of that spirit of scientific research 
which is so intense and active in our own ^ge ; and there were few 
of those facilities for collecting facts, which are now compelling 
the heavens and the earth to give up their hidden knowledge. 
There were only the ill-directed be^nnings of those labours 
which are building up that gigantic and magnificent edifice^ 
which, already towering, to the heavens, strikes the beholder 
^th admiration and awe. 

4. We can notice only one other instance of Gibbon^s 
disingenuousness and unfounded assertion. He says, at the 
commencement of the paragraph we have quoted, that " the 
whole earthy or at least a celebrated province of the Roman 
empire, was involved in a preternatural darkness of three 
hours ; " and adds, in a note, that " Origen and a few modem 
critics are desirous of confining it to the land of Judea.** 
But he seems to have suddenly forgotten even this doubtful and 
insidious admission, and proceeds on the assumption that the 
darkne»5s covered the whole world, that Pliny and Seneca 
must have felt the immediate effects of it, and that it was. 
" the greatest phenomenon to which the mortal eye has been 
witness since the creation of the globe." It would have been 
well, if, instead of putting the commentators in battle-array 
agauist each other, he had himself decided whether it is neces- 

• Nat. Hist. I. Ad Vesp. Praef. 

t At this period comparatively many fiicts had been collected; bot ft- 
was by graaual accumulation in books. Pliny refers as to two thou-, 
sand volumes, from which he had principally obtained his knowledge- 
of physics. There were few or none to arrange these facts, or who 
thought it worth their while to draw inferences from them. Of Pliny 
himself, the most distinguished Roman writer on Natural Science of 
the ago to which Gibbon refers, whose works have come down to us, 
the learned author of a recent work on geology remarks, that " in this 
department [the changes on the earth's surfacej as in others, he has re- 
stricted himself to the task of a compiler, without reasoning on the facts 
stated by him or attempting to digest them into regular order." — LydVm 
Qvology^ Vol. I. c. ii. p. 22. His work is a monument of learning for 
the ago in which it was written, but as aayone may observe who will take 
the trouble to examine it, it aoounds in •ztravaganciei. Bee Enfield's 
Hitt, Pkiht. Vol. n. ch. li. 8. 
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sary to infer from the evangeUcal account, that ^' the whole 
earth " was involved in obscurity. But this would probably have 
deprived his shaft of half its force. Nor is this disingenuousness 
the worst of the case. In one of his notes he says, that " the 
Fathers would seem to cover the whole earth with darkness, 
and that they are followed in this by most of the modems,*^ 
In another note, to which we have just referred, he tells his 
readers that " Origen and a few modem critics are desirous 
of confining it to the land of Judea." We know not where 
Gibbon obtained his authority for such statements. They 
seem to us to have been dictated by gross ignorance^ or Iqr 
something which would assuredly &sten upon a person of less 
reputation the charge of dishonesty. The very reverse rf 
what he has stated is the fact. Nearly all the modem com- 
mentators of extended reputation are not indeed desirous to 
confine the occurrence of the phenomenon to the land of Ju- 
dea, but it is their opinion that it did not probably extend be- 
yond those limits. After a close examination of the best au- 
thorities within our reach,* we have not been able to find one^ 
out of the great host of modem commentators, who is inclined 
to believe that the darkness covered the " whole earth," and 
no more than eight or ten who extend it beyond Judea ; f and 
most of the latter are but Utile known. 

Were we not afraid of wearying the patience of our readers, 
we might make additional c(Mnments on the passage to which 
our attention has been called. We doubt whether another 
paragraph can be found, even in " The Decline and Fall," 
so imposing and at the same time so disingenuous. We have 
said enough, we think, to show with what scrutiny one should 
pemse the writings of Gibbon, and with how great distmst his 
assertions should be received. If the passage we have exam- 
ined would not convict him of dishonesty before a too sensi- 
tive charity, at least its ingenuity will not conceal the vulgar 
stratagems of an ignoble mind. 

But still the question returns, why it was that the dark* 
ness at the cmcifixion was not recorded by Pliny and Sen- 
eca. This question can be satisfactorily answered after two 
explanatory remarks. 



• Wolf Cum Phil, et Crit. — Poolers Synopsis. — Biblia Critica. — Kof>. 
cher, in his *^ Analecta/' expresses himself so loosely that we have re« 
ceived no satisfaction from him on this point. 

t Grotius thinks that it must be refened to tbs Roman empire, or at 
least to the larger part of it. 
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The account given of the event by St. Matthew, is this : 
" Now finom the sixth hour there was darkness over all the 
land until the ninth hour." Matt, xxvii. 45. It is well 
known that the word yij (ge), here translated land, like the kin- 
dred words in other languages, is used in the New Testament in 
a broader or narrower sense according to its connexion. Some- 
times it signifies the land as distinguished from the water; 
sometimes, the whole habitable earth ; sometimes, a province 
or particular territory ; and sometimes, only a town or city. 
We have frequent examples of its use in the two latter senses. 
For instance, " Then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn " * 
— i. e. all the tribes of the land of Israely the reference be- 
ing to the destruction of Jerusalem ; " Bethlehem, the land of 
Judah ; " t '^ the land of Zebulon, and the land of Naphtha- 
Em ;" J " The land of Sodom." ^ Now there is nothing in 
the whole account which the evangelists have given, that 
obliges us to believe that the darkness extended beyond the 
land of Judea, or even beyond the vicinity of Jerusalem, and 
the phrase ^^ all the Umdy" as we perceive by the examples 
given above, may have this limitation. Moreover, it seems 
to us to be the very expression which one would naturally use, 
in speaking of the immediate territory in which the phenome- 
non occurred. We assume, therefore, what there is nothmg 
in the evangelical account to contradict, that the darkness cov- 
ered only Jerusalem and its vicinity, or, at most, the land of 
Judea. 

Again, the darkness probably was not intense. In the 
common acceptation of the word, darkness admits of degrees. 
The darkness of the crucifixion, then, may have been slight. 
for anything that appears to the contrary, and the general 
tenor of the narrative would give the impression to our minds 
that it was so. Besides, it can be shown, as we think and 
shall attempt to prove in a future number, that it was the 
natural attendant of the earthquake. But if this was the case, 
we may conclude it could not have been more mtense than 
similar phenomena which have attended other earthquakes ; 
and that such actually was its character there is in our own 
minds but little doubt. 

Now, in the first place, there b no antecedent probability 
that a phenomenon of such a character, and so limited in its 



* Matt. xxiv. 30. f Matt. ii. 6. 

t Matt. ir. 15. § Matt. xi. 24. 
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extent, should have been mentioned by any Roman historian or 
philosopher. They might or they might not have recorded it. 
At the best, there b only an even chance that they would 
have alluded to it, even on the supposition that they had 
known it. 

2. As the age in which the phenomenon occurred was ex* 
ceedingly credulous, and, as we have before said, the greatest 
prodigies were received without much question, even by sci- 
entific men, and as little or no use was made of physical facts 
in a scientific point of view^ we may infei; that the historian 
would record only those occurrences which to him seemed 
the most remarkable, or which, owing to some peculiar cir- 
cumstances, were especially interesting to himself or his read- 
ers. It is antecedently improbable^ ^ereibre, that a Roman 
writer would have mentioned an ol»curation of the sun which 
lasted only tliree hours, which happened in one of the most 
remote and despised provinces of the empire, nearly two thou- 
sand miles fitxn Rome, and which in that age and to an or- 
dinary observer could not have seemed very remarkable. 
** Why," asks Bp. Watson, " should all the world take notice 
of a darkness which extended itself for a few miles about Je- 
rusalem, and lasted but three hours ? * The Italians, espe- 
cially, had no reason to remark the event as singular ; since 
they were accustomed at that time, as they are at present, 
to see the neighbouring regions so darkened, for days together, 
by the eruptipns of £tna and Vesuvius, that no man could 
know his neighbour." 

3. In the age to which we have referred, there was no 
spirit of scientific research. There were no collectors of facts. 
Scientific knowledge had gradually, and in a certain sense ac- 
cidentally, become accumulated in books. Pliny gives us to 
understand that he had drawn neariy all his facts bom writers 
who had gone before him. Now it is altogether probable, at 
least there is nothing to the contrary, that the only record of 
the darkness at the crucifixion was to be found in the evan- 
gelical accounts. But the sect of the Christians was obscure 
and despised. It is not even mentioned by Pliny f or Seneca. 



* The memorable darkness which occurred in New England, May 19, 
1780, was BO great in most parts of the country *' that people were unable 
to read common print, determine the time of day o^ their clocks or 
watches, dine, or manage their domestic business, without the light of 
candles.** —Mtm. Amer. Acad. Vol. I. pp. 234-5. Yet how little interest 
did this exfcite out of New England ! 

t Bishop Watson, indeed, says, ^ There it a pMnge in the Natural 
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What books of the New Testament had as yet been written 
were still less known. It is not at all probable, therefore, 
that Pliny and Seneca should have resorted to them. Be- 
sides, they were the religious books of a sect, and for this rea- 
son, also, it is highly improbable that they would have 
searched such writings for scientific facts. Indeed, we have 
almost conclusive evidence that Pliny did not. He might 
have found in the sacred books of the Christians, especially ip 
the Old Testament, an abundance of the most remarkabliB. 
facts, which to a pagan would have appeared no more in- 
credible than many which he has mentioned. But among 
the numerous references he has given to the works which he 
consulted, we do not find the Jewish writings or the evangel- 
ical narratives alluded to in a single instance. 

4. It was not the object of either Pliny or Seneca to re- 
cord all the facts within his knowledge. Seneca, especially, 
had a very different design. It cannot be very wonderful, 
therefore, that they should have omitted to mention the oc- 
currence we have been considering. But what makes the 
case still stronger, and, in our opinion, settle the question, is, 
that both the one and the other have failed to record impor- 
tant phenomena which happened in their own land, and which 
were of such a character that they could not have failed to re- 
cord them had it been their object to mention all the natural 
phenomena of which they knew. If they omitted these, no 
reasoning will convince us that they should necessarily have 
recorded the other. It is more illogical, therefore, to doubt the 
veracity of Luke or Matthew because two Roman writers 
have not alluded to the darkness at the crucifixion, than it is 
to question the authority of Seneca because Pliny has given 
us no account of the earthquake at Pompeii. 

We here close the argument. We have presented suffi- 
cient considerations, we think, to satisfy a candid mind that 
there is little force in the objection to which our attention has 
been called. It never would have been so prominent, had it 
not been for the imposing aspect in which Gibbon has clothed 

Hifltoiy of Pliny, which, how much soever it may have been overlooked, 
containfl, I thinK, a very strong allusion to the Christians ; and clearly in- 
timutcs ho had heard or their miracles. In speaking conccmine the ori- 

£'n of roaric, he says/ There is also another faction of magic, derived from 
6 Jews, Moses and Lotopea, and subsisting at present.' " See also the Bish- 
op's note on this. But it is well known ukt the Jews themselvea prac* 
tised magic in that age, and Pliny probably alluded to that fiu:t; re^faraing 
tke later practice of magic aa the lame with the Old-Testament miracles. 

VOL. I. 13 
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it. Its strength vanishes when his misrepresentations are ex- 
posed. But if this were not the fact, and even if the objec- 
tion were formidable in itself, still it could only be regarded 
as a diMcuky, which it might not be easy to clear up, but 
it could never impeach the authority of three independent, 
honest witnesses, unless it were demonstrated that Pliny and 
Seneca must have known and must have recorded the dark- 
ness of the Passion had it really occurred. 

In some future number we shall endeavour to explain the 
phenomenon and some of the attendant circumstances. 

J. Q. Day. 



Letters to Uhbelievers. 
No. II. 

UNREASONABLE MODES OF ATTACKING 

CHRISTIANITY. 

Fellow-Citizens, 

My last letter contained an explanation of the nature, 
causes, occasions, and present state of infidelity. In the 
present communication I shall endeavour to prove, to the 
satisfaction of every honest mind, that most of your modes 
of attacking Christianity are irrational. Let the same kind 
of reasoning which you employ agsunst the gospel be ap- 
plied in a similar way to any opinion, system, society, or insti- 
tution whatsoever, and I sincerely believe that you would 
unhesitatingly pronounce it sophistical and unsatisfactory. 
And if you will give your candid attention to my remarks 
and illustrations, I think you will admit my conclusions and 
acknowledge to your own souls that most of your opposi- 
tion to religion is unreasonable. 

I. Christians of Past Ages. 

1. What has been the mtellectual, moral, and religious 
condition of heathen nations ? Have they not been degraded 
by ignorance, enslaved by priestcraft, tormented by supersti- 
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toon, debased by idolatry, polluted by crime, and made wretched 
by wickedness ? Have they not excluded woman from her 
rightful share in thfe blessings of life ? Have they not sac- 
rificed human victims to their idols ? No one acquainted with 
history will deny these facts. 

Now suppose I should reason concerning these undisputed 
truths in the following manner : " You learn from these 
particulars the true condition of the heathen world. You 
see what unaided reason can do for mankind. Her natural, 
her best, her only fruits are ignorance, superstition, iniquity, 
and wretchedness. She is tlierefore a great curse to the 
human family ; for these evils do not exist among the 
brute creation ; and consequently it becomes our solemn duty 
to labour for her destniction." 

Would you consider this correct reasoning? No. You 
would doubtless reply : '•' We admit the accuracy of your state- 
ment, but we deny the legitimacy of your conclusion. Your 
description, however. Is partial and deceptive. For reason 
produces other and better results even among the uncivilized ; 
and the evils mentioned arise principally from her want of 
cultivation. Let her be educated and enhghtened, and she 
will yield a rich return of virtue and happiness. And to at- 
tempt her destruction, because in a state of ignorance she • 
does not perform impossibilities, would be as absurd as to 
kill the child because he does not exhibit the powers of man- 
hood. Your attack upon reason, on account of the conduct 
of the heathen, is truly unreasonable." 

2. Let me now apply this illustration. What has been 
the condition of Christians in some former ages of the church ? 
Many of the number were uneducated, superstitious, fanatical, 
bigoted. They persecuted each other for an honest differ- 
ence of opinion. They waged wars for the promotion of 
sectarian views of religion. They submitted to the tyranny 
of a corrupt priesthood. They exhibited little of the spirit 
and few of the virtues of the gospel. These and similar facts 
no one will deny. 

What use do you make of these facts in your attacks upon 
Christianity ? Call to mind the contents of some of your pa- 
pers, pamphlets, and books. Recollect the burden of many 
a conversation and lecture. The amount of what you have 
said may be stated thus : " You see in these particulars the 
only legitimate fruits of the gospel. And will you suffer a ^ 
system to survive which has produced such an abundant har- 
vest of ignorance, vice, and misery ? No ; down with super- 
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stition, down with priestcraft ; down with the Bible." This 
is one of your favourite modes of attacking Christianity- But 
is it not as unreasonable to condemn religion on account of 
the conduct of professed believers of past ages, as to condemn 
reason on account of the conduct of ancient heathen nations ? 
- Yes ; in my estimation the former is much more irrational 
than the latter. For unassisted reason has imiformly produced 
ignorance, superstition, idolatry, priestcraft, and wickedness. 
Read the history of ancient and modem heathen nations, and 
you will not (eel disposed to controvert this assertion. When 
the Christian church was in its most degraded condition, the 
great body of professed believers were much superior to their 
heathen neighbours; and many of the number acquired 
knowledge and exhibited a virtuous character amidst the gene- 
ral corruption. Besides, the gospel never authorized any 
one of the evils mentioned ; tt condemned the whole, in the 
most unequivocal language ; so that, after all, we mast at- 
tribute them to reason or infidelity. Is it not, then, infinitely 
more unreasonable to condemn Christianity on account of the 
unchristian conduct of practical unbelievers, than it would be 
to condemn reason on account of the evils which have always 
existed in every heathen nation ? I appeal to your honesty 
for an answer. 

II. Christians of the Present Period. 

1 . What has been the character of unbelievers in modem 
times? Collect into one company all the individuals of 
both sexes who have professed to reject Christ and Chris- 
tianity. Among the number you will discover a considerable 
portion of the ignorant, the degraded, the abandoned. You 
will notice many of the intemperate, many of the cormpters 
of youth, many thieves, robbers, and pirates,, many of the in- 
mates of prisons and the victims of the gallows. I state facts 
which no intelligent person will deny ; not in order to cast 
reproach upon the virtuous portion of the company, but for 
the sake of the argument. 

Suppose I should make these facts a foundation for the 
following conclusions : " In the lives and deaths of these de- 
based men and women you behold the natural fruits of infi- 
delity. Some of the number have confessed that their down- 
ward course commenced in the neglect of the means of 
religious improvement. No doubt others would have made 
similar confessions, had they disclosed the whole tmth in re- 
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lation to their progress in iniquity. Yes ; whenever you 
hear of a drunkard, a Hbertine, a shameless female, you may 
be sure they are unbelievers. So, too, when you read of a 
thief, a robber, a pirate, you may rank them with infidels. 
And so sure as you have anything to do with infidel princi- 
ples, so sure you will be led on from one degree of iniquity 
to another, until you are completely ruined." 

Would you call this correct reasoning ? To this statement 
you would probably reply in terms like the following : i^ We 
acknowledge that many abandoned men and women have 
professed to have no beUef in Christianity ; but we do not 
admit that it was their unbelief which made tliem depraved. 
It was their depravity that induced them to renounce that 
religion which threatened the wicked with future punishment. 
They were ruined before they called themselves unbelievers ; 
and many of them we never acknowledged as belonging to our 
party. They are no feir specimen of our company. We 
ask you to look at the virtuous, to learn the influence of our 
principles. As we have no expectation of another life, if we 
act consistently with our belief we sliall surely avoid every- 
thing which can give us misery or shorten our days. And to 
condemn our principles, on account of the character of the 
abandoned portion of our party, is truly unreasonable," 

2. Let me apply this illustration. Look at the Christians 
of our country. They are numerous ; they belong to every 
class and condition in society ; they profess every variety of 
creed. Among this great company you may behold every 
diversity of character. You see sojne who are superstitious, 
some who are fanatical, some who are bigoted, some who 
are dishonest, some who are intemperate, some who are li- 
centious, and some who are guilty of other crimes. Thdse 
are the facts as they exist before the world. 

What use do you make of these facts. You endeavour to 
employ them for the destruction of Christianity. Look over 
your papers of the last five years. A very large proportion 
of tlieir pages are filled with accounts of the unchristian con- 
duct and dispositions of professed believers. This has been 
made one principal argument against the truth and value of 
our religion. You reason on thi» subjtet in terms somewhat 
like the following : " Here you see the fruits of the gospel. 
One man is turned out of the church for an honest difference 
of opinion ; another is disturbing the peace of his neighbour^ 
hood by his fanaticism. One^ who b a deacon, has cheated 
neigbbour; and a minister b&s probably been guilty of 

13» 
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murder. And will tou anv looser tolerate a srstem wUch 
destroys the peace of (amilies and is a curse to the country ? " 
This, then, b another of your oonunoo modes of attacking 
Christianity. But b it not as unreasonable to condemn the 
gospel on account of the vices of fwofessing Christians, as to 
condemn infidelity on account of the wickedness of professed 
infideb? Yes; it b much more irratiottal. For there is 
nothing in infidelity to deter anyone fiom wickedness. Many 
have confessed that it led them into vice ; and that, if true, 
it was not useful to individoak or societr. At thb moment, 
there are in thb commonwealth numerous voun^r men who 
were virtuous until they embraced infidel principles ; now 
they are very thorou^hiy depraved. I think one or more 
of such cases must occur to the minds of most of vou. From 
much inquiry, some reading, and considerable observation, I 
am fiillv satisfied that unbelief naturaUv leads to vice and 
wretchedness. Nor is thb all. The number of immoral un- 
believers b very large in proportion to the whole body; 
while the number of professed believers who db^race their 
profes^on b very small in comparison with the whole multi- 
tude. Besides, everv sincere Chrbtian b readv to condemn 
die iniquities of a professor of r^isioo, as severely as he de- 
nounces those of an infidel, and much more so. And above 
all, the gospd forbids ever}* evil which now exbis in Chris- 
tendom. It threatens puni^mwnt to all who disobey the di- 
vine precepts. So far, then, as anyone does wroo^, so frr 
hb »n b attributable to practical infidelity, and not to hb be- 
lief in Jesus. Is it not, then, infinitely more unreasonable to 
condemn Christianity on account of the unchrbtian conduct 
of practical infideb, than it would be to condemn inbdelity oo 
account of the vices and crimes of unbelievers r Let vour 
conscience answer. 

m. Difftrtmces of Opinion amomg Ckristiioo. 



I. yf\ai b the present state of belief on religious subjects 
amona the anti-chnsiians of our country r If I mav credit voor 
own statements, there exists almost every poesibie variety. 
Some beiieve in one God and some in no God. Some be- 
lieve that Jesus was a good man, others resard him as so 
impostor, and others^ again, pietend that no such person ever 
lived on earth. Some believe in a iiituie life, and othefs 
think we shall all perbh like the brutes. In short, tbcfe is 
■okiod of i^gnciaeBt in cfiam aing nahfiiivi'f !^ qq the 
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subject of religion. No one acquainted with your writings 
will deny the truth of this statement. 

Suppose I should adopt the following reasoning on this 
subject : ^' You see that infidels differ &om one another on 
almost every religious subject. This great diversity of opinion 
manifests the danger of renouncing revelation. Their princi- 
pal exertions seem to be aimed at the destruction of every- 
thing which can promote holiness and happiness. They take 
no pains to build up any code of laws for the preservation of 
society. It will be time enough to attend to their claims 
when they shall have firamed a new system of morals, better 
adapted to human nature than any we how possess, and one 
which shall make themselves wiser and better and happier 
than their Christian neighbours. And until such a period^ 
you will act very unwisely to read one page of their writings^ 
or to listen to one word of their conversation br harangues. 
Until they agree on some fundamental principles of belief and 
conduct, you should consider their pretensions unworthy the 
least notice or attention." 

Would you approve this mode of attacking infidelity I I 
thbk you would make some such reply as this : " We admit 
the truth of your statements. We do not pretend to be 
agreed among ourselves. We must first remove the great 
mass of error from the minds of people, before we attempt to 
rear the temple of truth. At present, it is our main business 
to prove all religions false, and pernicious in their effects upon 
individuals and society. We all believe according to the 
evidence presented, on whatever subject arises. We are 
free inquirers, released firom all the shackles of superstition 
and cowardice. We ask no one to believe our opinions. We 
only desire the people to give up their prejudices and pre- 
possessions. When we have produced a universal skepticism 
as to every existing creed, then we shall find time to prepare 
an unexceptionable system of morals. And to condemn our 
cause on account of our differences of opinion is perfectly 
unreasonable." 

2. Let me apply this illustration. Protestant Christians 
profess to take the Scriptures as their standard of faith and 
practice. Each individual of the whole body is exhorted to 
search them for himself and abide by the results of his inves- 
tigation. Owing to the original differences in the constitu- 
, tion of the minds of people, to our different education and 
influences and prejudices, and to the obsciurity of some parts 
of the sacred writings, there natorally arises a considerable 
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di^^ersity of belief among equally sincere and pious ChnstiaDS. 
No believer will be disposed to deny the truth of this state- 
ment. 

Now what use do you make of this fact in your attacks oo 
Christianity ? The substance of your remarks may be thus 
expressed : " You call upon us to embrace the go^>el. We 
ask you to mention its essential principles. No two of you 
give us tlie same answers. What one pronounces saving 
truth, another denounces as ruinous error. Before you call 
upon us to bdieve, you should come to some agreement 
among yourselves. So long as you remain thus di\ided in 
sentiment, you camiot expect us to listen to your claims. If 
those who profess to be the expounders of Christianity 
cannot inform us in what its fundamental doctrines consist, 
surely this circumstance ought to condemn the system as a 
human fabrication. We shall accordin<2:lv endeavour to de-> 
stroy it<^ pretensions to the character of a revelati(Hi, and try to 
induce the young to give no attention to tlie subject, until 
you can tell us what the gospel is." 

This is another of your common modes of attacking 
Christianity. But b it not as unreasonable to condemn 
religion because a difierence of opinion -exists among the 
disciples of Jesus, as to condemn in6delit}' on account 
of the want of agreement among unbeUevers ? Yes ; 
to me it appears much more unreasonable. For when 
we ask you to believe the gospel, we do not mean any 
one of the various sectarian s}'?tems. We wisli you to 
go directly to the Founder of our religion, and learn for your- 
selves the essentials of Christianitv. We desire vou to exer- 
cise the same rights which we claim for ourselves. Above 
all, we wish you to acquire that holiness of heart and life which 
fiunbhes an internal witness of the truth of revelation. Nor 
is this all. While unbeUevers are agreed on no principles of 
£uth or morals, there is among Christians all but the most en- 
tire unanimity as to everything essential to a holy life, a 
peaceful death, and a happy immortality. We all believe in 
the existence and perfections of aae all-perfect Deity. We 
all believe that Jesus Christ b the Son of the Uving God, and 
the Saviour of the world. We all believe that the Scriptures 
contain the record of a divine revdation. We all believe that 
religion consbts in loving our heav^y Father supremely, and 
our feUow-men as ourselves. We all believe that no one can 
be truly hmffj olber heie or lieraaAnr wkhout moral good^ 
neaa. AJBiomiibmuBmfdmmkmmti^ht Iwrihpid fam 
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the world without the least injury to the cause of Christianity. 
Is it not, then, infinitely more unreasonable to condemn the 
gospel on account of the various creeds of professed believ-^ 
ers, than it would be to condemn infidelity on account of the 
total want of acreement amon^: unbelievers ? Let common 
sense return an honest answer. 

IV. Expense of maintaining Christianity. 

1. How much does it cost our commonwealth to furnish 
the means of education to all *its inhabitants ? To answer 
this question satisfactorily, you must estimate the expense of 
school-houses, academies, colleges, and other necessary build- 
ings. You must also ascertain the amount of salaries paid to 
male and female teachers of public and private schools, to 
preceptors of academies, and professors in higher literary- in- 
stitutions. To all this you must add the cost of books and 
apparatus, the value of the time of those pupils who are old 
enough to earn wages, and a variety of contingencies. When 
you have obtained the sum, you will learn that it costs this 
state several hundred thfusand dollars, annualjy, to provide 
the means of education for the whole people. 

Suppose a reformer should come among you from one of the 
states of our Union in which no public provision is made for 
the education of children and youth. Suppose he should go 
from town to town, lecturing in terms like the following : 
" Citizens of Massachusetts, permit me to say that your con- 
duct in relation to the subject of education is exceedingly 
foolish. You annually expend for this object several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. And what do you receive for all this 
money ? Nothing but an infinite variety of evils. You erect 
half a dozen buildings in every town. You support a class 
of men and women who are too lazy and too proud to earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow. They take your chil- 
dren from all useful labour, and they qualify them for every 
species of mischief and crime. If none were taught to read 
or write, there would be no newspapers to keep you all the 
time quarrelling about politics ; there would be none of those 
law-books to cheat you out of your property ; there would be 
none of those books of travels to entice away your young men 
firoip their country ; there would be no forgers nor counter- 
filters ; in short, there would be none of that infinite serines of 
evils which now consume your time and money and destroy your 
peace and equality. I speak fix>m my own experience. I know 
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nothing of your book^eaming; ind I have amassed a fixtune. 
2^1 have experienced no inconvenience, and enjoyed much 
^Ihore happiness than my reacfing neighbours. I thmk, there* 
fixe, tliat YOU act very uniiiisely to expend such sums of pre> 
cious gold and silver lor that which produces nothing but 
misery and ruin ; and as a reibnner I caU upon you to 
close your school-liouses, dismiss your teachers, destroy your 
printing-pressies, and bum \XMr libraries.*' 

Would you consider this sound and conclusive reasoning ? 
I think you would be very apt to say in reply : "^ Sir. we have 
Estened attentivelv to vour remarks. We Aikr from voa 

mm m 

altogetlier on this question. You ought to know that the va- 
rious evib to which vou have alluded are the abuses of edo- 

m 

cation, and not the natural firuits of knowledge. You ougfal 
abo to undefstand tiat monev does not answer everr want of 
human nature. ^^ e have tried the experiment, to our own 
satisfiKrtioo. We know, by our own experience, that the 
pleasures of the mind are much superior to tbc^e of the 
bodv. We ai<o know that oar biiiionuatioo not oolv fives us 
daily couiloft. but <]uali6es us far greater enjoyment and iKeAil- 
ness^ Besides, you ou^t to see Aat without learning we 
should all relapse into a state of baibarssm. And ahbou^ 
you may ha%i? hved venr well without a knowledge of leans, 
vet this is ahofether owinjr to the civiliEBed and eiiucated 
of tlia«e around you. Instead, thetelbfe. cf Wti^ a teal 
fixmer. as vou seetu n> believe vourself lo be. vou ire kiOKMor- 
ing lo oe-irnfe lis to the savage cwakion. to ce?orv>y all the 
re6ii>enient5 <>l' ^ and all the bbess>tEK:£S of sociecv. Yoor 
pcesec>t anem^^ to subvert the HieaEs> of e^kicatxa jcc kisowi- 
ed;£e. OQ airrouat of tbeir abuses and the expesfe cc' lixir 
mamcefuoice. aiLIy ^woves that yvu dc noc uooecsctoii evea 
the dcst priD«p!es rfci>neet rett?OQJzft£.^ 

:£. Lee cuce >^>v^y this iSustiacaoa. k octets Lic> cctiizcrr a 
krre sutii of cLxxsey to sup^>on Cbr%«tJsiaL aitftic«£sci&^ "fbas 
fart oo one i^ 4&!:pa«ed lo dieKV. Waa£ ^jt^e ^^ ycu. rriake of 
thJKs cin:ufi<25Cjace in %wku: acsack^ ot^^ Coracitadrr ? Y^ai 
yc^viuim ;c a> d!re putb^* st evmnr po^ssbiKf manmz : iit yvcK* 
cviT«^r<;ici«jiT^ rat yvMjr vf&!VViir«e:Sv oa yvnr puMcaDoos^ ; diida$ 
nakijj::j: sm iiKesi«aac a^9ie<itL a^ a^^tcktf^ cbe kjwesc 9ifi«»cnL gff 
hmao. 'w*^^- TW taei^ aajrihft cf JbrnfOMD inmiieiicr 
lepKUfis cje iurt ia abohwa emety beiraicv cc tbac ^nAam: m 
w^$ck yf^Mi'iwk^m^^mitdk^^wiim^ ttfr ^aoe So;s ««iaa 
it fiiNHi we «Hi «f ii» <«>«Mas^ «ii il» aalHE. ia anow^ liktf d^ 
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It costs you twenty millions of money every j^ear for the sup- 
port of your religion ! Yes ; twenty millions are worse than 
wasted, in building churches, and supportmg a class of lazy, 
quarrelsome ministers, who divide your families, consume 
your time, distract your brains, and eat up your substance. 
We have done without any of your superstition, and we have 
experienced no disadvantage from our unbelief and irreligion. 
We therefore call upon you to turn your temples into halls 
of science, to set your clergy to work, to spend your Sabbaths 
in searchmg into the qualities of matter, and, above all, to 
save your precious money." This, likewise, is a most fa- 
vourite mode of attacking Christianity. 

But is it not as unreasonable to condemn Christianity, on 
account of its abuses and its expenses, as it would be to de- 
stroy education, for the same reasons^ Yes ; the former is 
much more irrational than the latter. For what purpose 
were we created ? For happiness. What can confer this 
invaluable blessing ? Money ? No. Look into the world. 
Is not gold oftener a curse than a comfort ? And what solace 
can it render in sickness ? What support in trial ? What 
consolation in affliction? What peace to remorse? What 
joy in death ? What preparation for eternity ? Can educa- 
tion make men good ? It may qualify them for greater evil 
as well as for greater virtue. Of itself it is insufficient for the 
wants of man. Religion, and religion alone, can enable him 
to answer the design of his creation. We have tried the ex- 
periment for ourselves. We have lived without the influ- 
ence of the gospel on our hearts. We have since yielded, in 
some humble degree, to its guidance. We can testify, from 
our own experience, that it satisfies all the desires of the mind. 
We know that it makes us better and happier. And although 
you may have felt no great inconvenience from its absence 
firom your hearts, it is only because those around you were 
actuated by its heavenly spirit. You believe yourselves to 
be reformers, but you are assuredly labouring for the over- 
throw of everything valuable on earth, education, morals, re- 
ligion, domestic enjoyment, individual and social happiness. 
Is it not, then, infinitely more unreasonable to labour for the 
destruction of religion on account of the expense of its main- 
tenance, than it would be to destroy the means of education 
for the same reason ? Judge ye for yourselves. 

B. Whitman, 
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The Deisfs JwrnartaKtWy amd am Essay m Mam's AcemmtMi' 
U$f for his BtUtf. By LT&AKDSit SrooiauL Boston, 1834. 
Sva p|>. I4« 

This is the title of a pimphkt sent us through the Po6l-offioe 
with the author's respects ; but who the author is, notwithstanding 
he has giren us his name, we hare no means of eren gmessimg. 
But since in sending it he doubtless meant us an act of cirilitj, 
we receiTe it accordingij, and will do what we suppose he wSH 
thank us lor, devote a paragraph or two to the consideration of 
its merrtSL 

'< The Deisfs ImamoriaKty ! " The title struck us with sobm 
surprise ; not that we nerer heard of Deists who believed in the 
immortalitj of the soul, but because we hare never, though ex- 
tensivelj acquainted with unbelievers in Chnstianitj, met wiA 
one who had anj belief in a future state of existence, and we 
had therefore concluded that it was doubtful whether anj sock 
at the presem daj could be found. We are glad, however, to find 
we w€*re vrrong. We hail it as a good sjn^itoai, that even a de- 
istical pamphleteer ventures to offer reasons for believing in an- 
other lite. We hold the hope of another world to be so important, 
we consider it of such great price, that we are glad to find it 
advocated bj anvone ; and if bv one more than another, bv one 
who from the name he assumes mav have influence where a pro- 
fessed Christian would have none. We sav, then, to Mr. 
Spooner, that we will not find fauh with him for " ca:$ting out 
devils,'' though be '* foUow not with us." When we find a 
Deist advocaUng the truth, we receive him into fellowship just so 
far as he advocates it, but no fiurther. Mr. Spooner's a^uments are 
not new. Thej are arguments which we suspect he would not 
easilv have found, had there not been such a religion as the 
Christian and such a class of people as the clergj. All that is 
valuable in Tkg Dtisfs ImmirtaHiy we had previouslv read 
in the writings of Dr. Channing and other eminent defenders 
of Christianitj. Had* the author been aware of his obliga- 
tions to Chnstianitj, we think he could hardlv have spoken of it 
so ^ightingiv as he has; he mif^ perhaps, have acloiowiedgcd 
the source whence he derived £b belief His notioDs of a ftitnre 
state, which ke coirtnsts with what ke eaOs tke Bili4e-view, ke 
mgkllo ke smm an 
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design to assist our feeble conceptions of the great Example set 
before us for our emulation by reflecting it more Tividly to our 
riew. 

From his habits of close devotedness to his people, Dr. Parker 
was less generally known than many others have been whose 
powers of mind and moral worth are hardly to be named in com- 
parison ; but for the sake of the church, for the sake of our race, we 
do most earnestly trust that an example so rich in the most exalted 
Christian virtues will not be suffered to be embalmed only in 
the affections of the flock of his charge. It was the distinguished 
privilege of the writer of the Address before us to be his inti- 
mate and confidential friend, and we are glad to see that he is 
disposed to give to the public somewhat of the fruit of his intimacy ; 
we wish it were more, for we are sure, from this specimen, that 
the office of Dr. Parker's biographer could hardly fall into more 
competent hands. 

We quote those passages which relate particularly to the char- 
acter of the revered subject of this Address. 

" Were I to point out any one trait which I thought most distin- 
guishing in our beloved pastor's character as a Christian, I should name 
Faith. By this I mean an unwavering belief and trust which led him 
to view all thin^ as under the superintending providence of God ; a 
perfect conviction, evinced by his whole mode of thinking and speak- 
mg, that this providence was directed by infinite wisdom and infinite 
love, and supported by infinite power ; that the greatest . and the least 
events were taking place under His control ; and that these events 
would all be overruled for good. Whenever tlie perversity of men, 
or their ignorance, brought trouble or calamity upon individuals or a 
community, — while he deeply lamented the evil, and mourned over 
the sufferings which would occur in the process, he never for a mo- 
ment doubted that the good purposes of God would be accomplished, 
and that the happiness of the virtuous, however disturbed for the pres- 
ent, would be mtimately promoted. By this faith, this confidence, he 
could always perceive 'the bright radiance of the clear sky beyond the 
gatherings of the darkest tempest ; ' and the minor troubles of life, those 
trials of every day's existence, which, far more frequently than great 
temptations, overthrow the balance of the Christian character, he 
could put aside with his hand, as unworthy to move him. 

" To acquire this faith, my children, no great powers of mind, no 
uncommon acquirements are absolutely necessary. Such powers and 
acquirements, rightly directed, will serve to enlighten and confirm the 
Christian faith ; out I have heard our deceased friend often say that 
the most beautiful ornament of the highly cultivated intellect was to 
have that child-like trust in God, which, while the noblest energies of 
the mind are engaged in investigating the wonders of divine love, 
can repose in humble simplicity on the care and love of a heavenly 
Father." 

** Again, this faith and trust in God, in which our beloved pastor 
Ibund such peace and such constant support, was ever accompanied 
bj obedience. He knew that it was folly, and worse than folly, to 
mj thai we trust in God to make all thii^ work together for good. 
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while by neglect of or disobedience to God's commands we do all 
we can to counteract his holy will. If he trusted in God to make 
him happy, he knew that he must do all that God required of him* 
Thus every part of his conduct was regulated by fixed principles. 
His first and his last inmiiry, under all circumstances, was, What is 
duty ? What is right ? — Never, What is expedient ? What will be 
thought of this or Uiat course ? These latter questions he never asked, 
except when their consideration was involved in deciding upon duty. 
The Question of duty once settled, his course was settled ; and being 
conscious of having failiifiilly used the best lights which he could ob- 
tain to discover his duty, let events occur as 3iey would, he sufiered 
no vain regrets to harass his mind. He did what he thought was for 
the best, and then left the result with God." 

" To have at all times a distinct and fixed purpose — n6ver to act 
from mere impulse, or to leave himself to the dictate of momentary 
feeling — was always the endeavour of him whom we mourn. The 
day before he died, some one said to him, * You have always tried to 
make those around you happy ; you would never give anyone pain.' 
' So far as I have had distinct purposes it may have been so,' he 
replied." 

" There was nothing more strongly marked in our beloved teacher 
than his openness, and firm, independent honesty of character, his 
utter abhorrence of fiilsehood and auplicity. Who has not seen his 
clear eye flash, and his countenance curl with scorn and detestation, 
when pointing out the shiftings of hypocrisy, or unveiling the hollow- 
hearted pretender ? If ever Siere seemed a failure in me charity of 
his heart, it was when he saw an attempt to deceive, or a course pur- 
sued for mere exhibition or effect. Falsehood in any shape, he could 
not, he would not, endure. He- would npver veil it by a soft name. 
A lie he would call a lie, and as such he would treat it, in all its 
forms and disgnises ; and if anything human would make the heart 
of the deceiver quail, it was such a look as I have sometimes seen 
dart from his usually mild and benevolent face." 

** To tell you that our pastor made it the business of his life to do 
good, that this was the great purpose for which he spoke and acted 
and laboured, would be only to say that he was a faithful minister 
and a true follower of his Master and yours. Are there not many of 
you who remember now, as you look back upon your occasional inter- 
course with him, how almost everything which you heard him speak 
had some good meaning in it, something which you could tliink of af- 
terwards with profit ? When he has accidentally met you, and with 
easy yet dignified familiarity has asked you about your schools, your 
studies, and your amusements, was there not always some little hint, 
some good-natured remark, which would convey, almost without your 
knowing it, a good thought into your mind ? which, without the for- 
mality of advice, would make you think more of your duty, of the 
goodness of God, of the blessings which you enjoy ? Young as 
you are, you could hardly help noticing this peculiar and happy faculty 
m your minister ; and we, who knew him longer and better, can re- 
member that it was his way with all ; and yet no one ever had less 
than he the character of the prosing monitor, whose approach we 
rather avoid than invite. He had a purpose of usefulness in every- 
thing. Ever upon the watch, he acquired a most unusual quickness 
and tact in seizing the right moment and the right way of effecting 
his purpose.'* 
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" I should delight to ffo on thus, talking to you of ourpastor's char-^ 
Acter. In all its parts uie contemplation of it must be profitable and 
edifying to young and old. I should delight to say more to you of 
that humble and unreserved trust in God which sustained him under 
BufiTenngs such as few have experiencedy of his submissive acquies- 
cence in the whole will of liis heavenly father, and of the cheerful 
fortitude which never left him even in* ibe hour of death. In the early 
stages of the disease which first attacked him^ when expressing my 
anxiety at his acute bodily sufiTerings, he would spetik oi them dmost 
with contempt ; but when he thought of the peculiar nature of the 
disease in its influences upon the mental energies, of its power to 
benumb and retard those exercises of the mind in which his joy and 
his usefulness consisted, then it was that his fortitude was caUed to 
its severest test. * Bodily pain,' he would say, * is nothing ; it is 
not worthy of a thought, if there be but a free use of the powers of the 
mind ; while these are left untouched, we can bear all which God 
sends us ; and still, if these are afiected, we shall not be forsaken.' 
When travelling with him in a more recent stage of his iUness, he 
once spoke fi'eelv upon the prospect before him. ' I think,' said he, 
« that a few montns, at most, must settle aU questions. I have no fear 
of the result I dread not death, — but to look forward to years of 
uselessness — to being a burthen instead of being a helper to others — 
this, I will confess, is terrible to me. But I )mve no fears that God 
will forsake me.' Since his entire confiinement to his chamber he 
has more than once repeated this to me, * I have never felt myself 
forsaken for a moment, and I have no fear but that I shall be sup- 
ported to the end.' 

** It is 'but a few short weeks since I had a brief but most cheerful 
conversation with him upon his prospects after his change was passed. 
He spoke of his * friends in heaven ' as famiUaxly as or those in ano- 
ther city, and told me I should smile if I knew whom he most often 
thought of meeting. I told him I supposed he thought of many who 
would there be his familiar companions, whom I could only hope to 
see as they passed by far above me. ^ Some,' said he, ' will have 
gotten far ahead of us all, but we shall be within the influence of and 
receive hapniness ^m the highest of all.' A few nights before his 
death I saia to him, * Your cup of affliction seems deeply druggred ; 
and as Grod chasteneth whom he loveth, may you not teel that you 
have great proof of his love ; or, at least, that ne sees that your faith 
will bear great trials ? ' ' We should be careful not to look upon 
any temporal circumstances,' he replied, * as in themselves marks of 
Clod's anger or approbation. We may look upon the temper with 
which we meet these circumstances as evidences of our Christian 
state.' I told him it had been said that perhaps he was suffering for 
our benefit, that we might see the power of Christian principles set 
forth in him, and that thus he was adding to the amount of good which 
he had already done in the world. His tone in reply seemed to re- 
prove me for even this slight allusion to his virtues and his usefulness 
— for no man ever shrank from praise as he did. * Whatever good 
I have done,'- said he, * let God have the praise.' I added, * You 
will let him have your gratitude also, tiiat he has made you the in- 
strument of so much good.' * I wish not,' he said, ' to depreciate 
the good that I may have dope, or to pretend iterance of it But or 
my own deficiencies I am more senswle than anjr other person can. 
be. And this I know, that if I attain heaven, it will not 09 becaueiBb 
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I Iwe ettoed it. Etermllile kttwW^ of God, an^' added lie after 
a pause, * it will be eireii to tboae who bave fetraed aad dienslied a 
taste for its jojs. That I ma j haTv a c uuiie d aoiiie rehsk Ibr its lefi- 
cities aflforda me ooaaoktioo and hope;.^ On paitziir with him I ez- 



pi ca s ed the hope that be imgbt bave a ^foaet mgbL * I sbaD baie 
SDch a Bifbt as God sends,' was his cafan repij. 

^ S«xb were the occasiooal expressioos o€ a aaiid fbD of reaigBa- 
tioD, bmnility, and &ith. He never loved to talk of bimaelf^ — and 
death-bed gossip was his abhorrence. Whatever be said came so ia 
die natmal coarse of remark, that it is onhr br retiacine general cob- 
versatioaB that anything of the kind can be recalled. ^There was, to 
die last boor of h» life, a cahn digmtr, a natnralness, and a setf^oa- 
scnsion, to which I recur with increasing astooiahmmC 

*^ How fbD his heart was of love towvds others, bow mncb move 
he ever tfaooght of them than of himself, the joongest of joo, who 
knew him wSh anj intimacj, most have seen and letL How engraaa- 
iiur to his thoogfats and afiections were tbe wel&re and improvement 
ofthe people oThis charge we all know. The pains and debility of 
sickness, so far from excluding these subjects fiom his mind, s e emed 
chieflj feh inasmuch as they debarred him from minisleiin^ to the 
service of his beloved flock. Only a few evenings before Ins d ea t h 
he sent for me expressly to mention a kindness w&rh be bad far sane 
time wished to perfonn for cme of hts society, but to whidi, finding 
death was about to p rev e n t his ever performing it, be wished me to 
attend. This was done when speaking was afaiKKt agony to him. 

** Bat why do I go on tfaos ? 1 most restrain myse^ or I sfaaD dfr> 
feat my chief object, which w«s to impress deeply opoo yoor thooght 
a few points in the character of him whom we lament, which yoo, as 
wen as otheia, are capable of imitating . His whole chazacto* is tbe 
rich legacy which he has left as ; and, profuse as were bis efixts to dn 
OS ffooa wbile be was with us, if we feithfullv use this b e q ue st, w« 
sfaalfi find it a treasure exhaostible only with the mine from whicb be 
drew all its riches." 

** Are we ready to exclaim, *• Help, Lmd, for the godlr man c ea e 
eth'? — Let us not forget d»t there is indeed help witii God. Ijet 
no desponding thooghts find pbce in our minds for o ui se l ve a > for so- 
ciety, or for tne cfaurch. R em e mb er bow he said, while he was yet 
with OS, — bow often he said it, when doods of gkwm seemed to 
overhang every prospect, — *• God loves his own cause better than we 
can love it, and he will never forsake iU " 

After these specimens, we brieve our readers will agree with 
OS in the opinioo that the writer of this Address could hardly 
perform a more acceptable service to the church than to give an 
extended biogr^by of Dr. Parker, a work for which, we repeet 
it, we are sore do one can be better qaafified in all essential 
respects. We hope rery sooo to learn that the work is ondeiw 
taken. 

G. NKBOLSb 



1S3 



CORRESPONDENCE AND INTELUGENCE. 



a letter or the coldness of new-eicolard preacbiifo. 

Messrs. Editors, 

Were it not that I have appeared as a contributor in yoar periodical, I 
would tell you that I like it much and believe that it will do great good. 
What I like in your plan is, that yoti propose to speak a plain and direct 
language to the people. The people have too often been overlooked, or 
eourtea only for case purposes. Preachers and writers too frequently ad* 
drees themselves only to the few, and glad am I that you propose to speak 
for and to the many. 

I wish you woulcf undeceive the public on a point of some consequence 
to us New-Englanders. You know we are called a cold, unfeeling people. 
When we complain of the style of sermonizing usually adopted by 
our clergy, and ask why it is not as bold, slowing, breathing, imjiussioned 
as that of the south and west, we are told, our cold northern manner 
forbids it. Now I do not believe u word of this. I know the New-Eng- 
land character ; I know the New-England climate is cold ; I know the 
wind that comes over her bleak hills and granite mountains is cold ; I 
know that the exterior of her sons and daughters is cold ; but she has a 
Boul of fire. No part of our country presents a population more susceptible, 
not of a crackling fanaticism, but of a deep and burnins enthusiasm. 
Nowhere else will you find that restlessness, that eternal oesire to grasp 
something which they have not — that sure indication of the souFb thirst 
for perfection — in a greater degree than in New England, cold, calculate 
ins, mercenary as she has been called. 

where live the American poets ? where the most popular and thrill* 
ingly eloquent of American prose-writers ? I answer not ; but whoever 
does answer will refute the false impression gone abroad against New 
England. Where, again, were bom those eloquent men or the west.^ 
Who were their parents ? What is the west, but a child of New England ? 
Do you ask why the child surpasses the mother ? I answer, simply be- 
c^se the mother is the slave of etiquette, while the child indulges 
fireely all the promptings of the soul, — now following its ^rave, now its 
frolicsome, humour ; laughing when pleased, crying when grieved; and of> 
ten passing from the laughing to the crying, and from the crying to the 
laugtiing, so rapidly, that smiles and tears are frequently mingled. Let 
the mother break tue fetters which restrain the motions of her soul, and 
she will yet prove herself worthy of her child. 

The great fault of our northern eloquence is not chargeable to the peo- 
ple, but to our orators. I thought when I came into New Englaud that 
the people were incapable of feeling the power of eloquence. It was one 
of my hasty thoughts, drawn from the first appearance. No people can 
feel genuine eloquence better than New En^landers. Go where you will, 
the churches demand it. The great complaint against our clersy, a com* 
plaint almost universal, — not among strangers, but among ourselves, — is, 
that our clergy want life, want earnestness, want boldness and directneae. 
I hear this everywhere. The people are hungering aud thirsting for a 
more efficient ministry; they are dying for the want of that warm, bold, 
energetic manner which it is said our northern manner forbids. 

Am I wrong ? Have our clergy tried the experiment ? Have tliej 
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been too elo^aent, too pungent in |their anpeali to eoMcience, too direet 
io their applications of the threatening! or the Dirine law, too ooneoling 
in speaking of the promises of the gospel ? Have they been too impM- 
■ionecty too forgetfiuof sel^ and* of everything but the subject tfiej woaM 
bring home to men's minds and hearts r If tnej have, if thej have gone 
■o far as to be called extravagant, then I withdraw my complaint. 

To me there is something almost criminal in this coldness in the pulpit. 
What is the minister's dut^ P What does he see ? A world lying in 
wickedness, death raging, fhends and brothers dying, dying in sin, while 
he holds in his hand the remedy, that which saves fit>m sin and imparts 
a life which is forever. He sees the sinner on the brink of the precipice, 
now raising his foot for the step which dashes him to pieces. Can he 
wait to cull the words in which to admonish him of his danger ? stop to 
found the period in which to tell him to *^ Hold ! another step is death " ? 
No ; he cannot, if he sees the danger. He who sees the awinl condition 
of the sinner, who feels the magnitude of the evil of sin, cannot stop to 
select his words, to round and polish his periods, and cull the flowers of 
elocution, which will fade ere a soul can feel their beauty. No, he will 
speak right on. He will pour out his whole soul, in a stream of strongs 
rushing, overwhelming eloquence. He will see nothing but the sinner 
and his peril, the sinner and bis means of safety ; he will not, when he 
sees the sinner writhing with agonies of remorse, or ready to be envel- 
oped in the flames of that fire which shall not be quenched, stop to cor^ 
rect his syntax, and to model his pronunciation after the latest approved 
standard. ' No ; he will call mightily upon God to help ; he will call 
upon the sinner ; he will bid him flee from danser ; to run, and to run 
for his life to the city of refuge, in tones that shaU thrill through the soul 
and sink deep into tne heart. We want ministers who see and feel, and 
will speak in this manner. The state of the world demands a ministry 
that can forget everything but Christ and him crucified. Let us have sucn 
a ministry. Let it speak loudly and earnestly, in strong, nervous, bold, 
glowing, Duming lansuage ; ana cold as is our northern manner, we will 
put up with it, and tnank God for it. — Forgive me these hasty remarks 
and believe me yours truly, 

O. A. Browhsor* 



THE WEST AS A FIELD OF USEFULNESS FOR TOUNO PREACHERS OF 

THE UNITARIAN DENOMINATION. 

A Letter to the Editors^ dated LomsvUUy Jan, 7tA, 1834. 

I wish to say a few words, through your work, to those young men df 
my own profession whose thoughts have been directed to the west as a 
spnere fbr their ministerial labours. Before I came out here myself I 
heard the most contradictory opinions in regard to the expediency of this 
step. Some thought the west the Garden of Eden ; by others it was lik- 
ened to the Desert of Sahara. One declared that rational and liberal 
Christianity must and would spread through this region as the autumnal 
flames flash along its prairies. Another answered that the grossest fanat- 
icism and most intolerant bigotry were the characteristics of western re- 
ligion. To reconcile such statements was impossible; one could only 
balance them, and try to keep an unprejudiced mind, and think nothing 
beforehand about it. Such was my aim ; and I wish now to throw in my 
opinion among the rest, formed on the experience of the last five months. 

Is it advisable for a young man of liberal viewi to go out to the wetf 
ai a preacher ? 

It 18 not, and it if. 
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1. It if not if he deVif^hta in large audiences. Rational ChriBtianity 
does not collect large audiences in the west. It is enthusiasm, exagcera- 
tion, extreme statements, vivid colouring, glow and passion, which collect 
crowds. To be sure, if a man happens to be an orator, as has been the 
case with some of our preachers wno have visited these parts, he will be 
sure to gain admiration ; for in no part of the United States is there to be 
found a stronger love, or indeed a nner and more correct taste for oratoiVy 
than in the west, — in particular, Kentucky. But suppose the friend for 
whom I write to be no orator, but a sincere man, of average abilities, who 
desires to preach his Master rather than himself. In this case he can con- 
sole himself with the distich of the poet, 

** Let the fanatic gather disciples like sand nn the 8ea-«bore ; 
Sand is but sand, but thou art a pearl, thou my nUianal friend.^* 

Rational Christianity certainly shows no intention of flying over the 
west like wildfire. 1 fear that, like most other trutlis, our views must be 
propagated by our own efforts. ** Such labour has God appointed for men." 

Sf. So let no youns man come to the west who is afraid to work. In 
order to produce the least effect on the minds of this rather volatile and 
changeable race, he must task himself night and day, in every manner, to 
advance his cause and finish hi^ work. To be obliged to do this, to be 
necessitated to lay aside habits of -sloth and assume uose of industry, is, 
■8 wise men look on it, an advantage. 

3. Lastly, the west is no place for a man whose tastes are unchange- 
ably fixed, and whose habits of feelins and acting ore rigidly cast and har- 
dened, and who cannot open his minu to new impressions, or bear up in 
the lack of the accustomed comforts and loved objects of home. Western 
miners, customs, feelings are different from eastern, yet in their way 
they are ffood, and will strike an unprejudiced mind as such, if it can 
bear the first shock of novelty. But ir a young man can renounce present 
success, can work, and can forgot home, the west is just the country 
where he will be happy, useful, and improving. 

1. For in the first place, he will bo pleased with the society by which 
he is surrounded. He will miss, perhaps, much of the culture and depth 
of acquirement of the east; but in tlicir niace he will find openness and 
liberality of mind, as great extent of inrormation, and a very active, in- 
quiring, and improving spirit. lH[e will miss that love and patronage of es- 
tablished institutions which ho Icfl behind, but will find their place supplied 
by greater ener^ of individual character. He will be surprised to find 
how much is said, done, and thought, in a single day, by western people ; 
how much change and enterprise and activity surround him. rle will 
probably g&in more knowledge of mankind in a month here, than in a 
year in ^w England. He will bo pleased with finding hospitality, lib- 
erality, and frankness of manners, in the place of the exclusiveness and 
envy and risour of caste which pervade New-England society. Here 
they act wholly or almost wholly on the principle, 

" Tbe rank is but the guinea-stamp. 
The Mam's the gowd, for a* that. ** 

2. He will have thopleasure,therefbre,of finding himself improving. He 
will ^in a self-confidence founded on self-knowledge. For he will freely 
act himself out, regardless of the expectations and demands of others. In 
New England he could hardly avoid saying — I am expected to speak 
thus and so, to do this and that. Here nothing in particular is expected ; 
there are no fixed tastes and opinions, and settled, reffular demands, to 
fetter the activity of the individual. It is only expected that he will do 
something, what and how are left to himself. No set of opinions or tastef 
has become dominant; all are militant. This, then, seems just the 
•tat« of society where a young man can best put that important finbhinc- 
Dtrt to his education whieh consists in practising self-dependence. ** In 
mw England," a friend once remarked to me, " we are like stones wedged 
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in an arch ; at the west each one stands like a tree, supported bj nothing 
bat its own roots." The remark is very true. 

3. Thirdly, the opportunity of useful action in our profession and the- 
prospect of future usefulness are ten times as great here as at the east. 
There all thincs are fixed ; here they are fixing ; an influence exerted now 
will be felt in tne future institutions of this country. Here, too, eyerythinc 
if advancing with gigantic strides, and eyeryone who will perseyere with 
a determined spirit will take his share of the growth of the country. 

I must here insist on the duty, as I think it, of our body to establish 
churches now in the principal western cities. There are Unitarians eyery> 
where, but not enough anywhere to build a church and support a preacher 
without assistance. iJix hundred dollars paid by the Association or other 
Unitaria'ns to support a preacher one year in St. Louis would certainly es- 
tablish a church there. Why will they not do this ? Let them try this 
as an experiment, and, if it succeed, proceed to some of the other cities. 
The objection which is urged against such measures at the east does not 
apply here. No old church is to be broken up; those who will attend our 
cnurch would go nowhere else. There are two millions of persons in 
this valley who belong to no church ; can money be employed better than 
in providing for them ? How little this is, compared with what is laid outbj 
other denominations ! ' What I now propose is, in the opinion of all our 
friends here, a measure demanded by the times. They eo so far as to say, 
'' Let the Association expend all the money collected for the salary of 
their agent, in sendine agents now over this country, and it will be re- 
turned to them tenfold by the new Auxiliaries which they will establish 
all through the Union. I am disposed to think with them. 

I must finish with a single word respecting the opposition we meet with. 
It is greaty undoubtedly, liere as elsewhere, but i think less intolenmt 
than at the east. I think that one who should seek distinction here in 
Mr. Cheever's fashion, by arrogant attacks on the good and wise, would 
receive the contempt of all parties. Wishing you success in your enter- 
prise, I remain yours, 

James F. Clarke. 



Extracts from a Letter dated Richmond^ Jan, Qth, 1834. 

As to our society, it is, I am happy to inform you, in a very healthy 
and flourishing condition. Prejudice is every day giving way, a better 
feeling begins to be manifested towards us, the ladies venture to attend 
in respectable numbers, and the church is, in general, well attended both 
in regard to numbers and respectability. I have now a very extended 
acquaintance through the state. A highly respectable body of the mem- 
bers of the House of Delegates are my regular hearers and most heeirty 
friends. 

You inquire respecting Charlottesville. I hear from our friends there 
often, and have received many pressing solicitations to visit that place, 
Lynchburgh, and several other important places in the state. But my 
time is wholly taken up with my society. I might greatl]^ advance my 
personal interests by leaving Virginia. But I do not feel satisfied to do so. 
It presents a broad field for usefulness, though but a poor one for pecuni- 
ary recompense. I wish that some preacher could come here from among 
our northern brethren. Charlottesville would be a grand station. I fear 
it would be difficult to furnish sufficient inducements to command the 
talents required; for an ordinary preacher would not meet the wants and 
intelligence of that polished community. 

Your prospectus was received several days since. I am well pleased 
that you have undertaken a work so much needed, especially in this quar- 
ter, and nothing that I can do^ to promote its cirettUtton, shall be waaV^ 
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ing. We have had serious thoughts of establishing a press in this city. 
A gentleman every way competent to the task of superintending it can be 
procured, and my niends would contribute liberally to the establishment of 
an office. From my success in the short excursions and slight efforts I 
have hitherto made to procure support for The Pumur^ I am well satis- 
fied ^that I might obtain fifteen hundred subscribers by travelling and 
preaching a few months in the warm season. But my society must not 
be left without preachins ; and, under all considerations, we have pretty 
much concludea to abandon the scheme. Your paper may have an ample 
support in this quarter alone, if you can employ some one to make a busi- 
ness of getting subscribers for it. I would, with all my heart, extend it 
widely, if my hands were not so completely tied by the constant demand 
made upon my time by my rapidly increasing congregation. 

J. B. PiTKIIf. 



Extract from a Letter from Worcester County, Massachusetts, dated H , 

January 29, 1834. 

Everything goes on prosperously with us, and our prospects are cer- 
tainly pronusing. A number of families have lately left the Calvinistic 
meeting and come to ours ; they have already signified their intention of 
joining our society in the spring. Ten were added to our church on the 
first Sabbath in this month, and it is expected a number more will offer 
themselves soon. My people manifest an increasing attention to reli- 
gion, and we have what I consider a real revival of pure and undeJUed 
reliffion, although we have no ** inquiry," no ^'anxious," no ^* whisper- 
ing ' meetings, nor yet any ''concerts of prayer," to pray down other 
sects or heretical seminaries. 

The Calvinists in this place held a ''four days' meeting" last fall, 
wiiich, I think, was much more beneficial to us than to them. The 
Sunday before it commenced, I preached an extemporary sermon to 
my people from the text, " Let them alone," and my people took the 
hint, and governed themselves accordingly. To that sermon the Calvin- 
ists attribute a great share of their fiulure ! Can it be possible that a 
feeble worm, and ** damnable heretic*' too, can prevent the Almiohty 
irom revivins his work whenever he pleases ! ! 

At the close of the meeting, as 1 am informed, Mr. G. (whether 
provoked with me or with the people, or with the Lord,! cannot say) arose 
and said, "All who are determined to go to hell are desired to with- 
draw ; those who wish to follow the Saviour, to remain for religious 
instruction." People, as you may suppose, were so disgusted, that nearly 
all left immediately. 



WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 

A friend in Philadelphia, in a letter dated Jan, 30, writes : 

"I have heard repeatedly that a liberal society might be formed at 
Wilmington, Delaware. There are many Hicksites there." 



LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES AffD ON UNITARIANISM. 

At the request of the Young Men's Society, a course of Sunday-even- 
ing lectures on the evidences of natural and revealed religion la being 
delivered in Boston by clergymen of different denominations. Three 
have already been preached, which are said to have been very able and 
ooodoiive, and attracted Tery large audiences. The public interest in 
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these subjects is daily increasing. We undentand that a aimilar comM 
is about to be delivered in Salenii and we presume that the exuoiplo wUl 
soon be followed in other places. The Rev. Mr. Whitman, of Walthanii 
is ^ing a series of extemporary lectures on infidelity, in his own town, 
which we hope will be repeated elsewhere. 

' These lectures, we think, will be eminently useful, — not bo much OQ 
account of the convincing arguments for the truth of our religion wiiiek 
they present, since little more than general impressions can be made bj 
public discournes, — but because they tend to excite the public mind to a 
more careful examination of its evidences. They will teach the skeptical 
that Christianity is not so utterly destitute of proof but that there majrlie 
something in it, and that its foundations cannot be shaken by the exude 
objections and unfounded assertions which are afloat in the commoutj^ 
We had some further remarks to make in this connection, but oar limiti 
will not permit. 

Believing the diffusion of better views of theology than have heretofore 
prevailed to be one of the most powerful antidotes to infidelity, we are 

flad to learn that public lectures on the great points of Unitarianism are 
eing delivered in several places. The Rev. E. S. Gannett has beoi 
preaching doctrinal discourses for some time past in Boston to larve audi- 
ences, and Dr. Nichols, of Portland, Maine, has been delivering lectoraa 
on the same topics for the lant two or three months in his own ehureliy 
which have been well attended by persons of all denominations, and have 
produced some very gratifying results, especially in enlightening the pub- 
lic mind on the true character of Unitarianism. JT. Q. D. 



THE AGENCY OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

We have the satisfaction of announcing that the Rev. Jason Whitman 
of Saco, Maine — one of the editors of this work — has been appointed 
A^^ent of the American Unitarian Association, and will accept the ap- 
pointment. He enters upon the duties of the office immediately. 

We look upon the cstaDlisbmcnt of this agency as being decidedly tile 
most important step which has been taken b^ the A. U. A., on acconnt 
of the results which may be expected from it. The periodical viaiti o£ 
the Agent to all our churches, in all parts of the United States, cannot 
fail, we think, to draw more closely the bonds which unite them, and to 
awaken in them a more hearty interest both in one another and in their 
common object. The cause of Christ has suffered incalculably among ua 
for the want of such an agency. We thank God, from our nearts, that 
this want is now to be suppliea ; and that measures, which promise to be 
in some sort efficient, are now to be taken, for sending the gospel in 
something of its truth and purity and sanctifying power through our land. 
May God bless his work ! G. N. 

A Correspondent in Northumberland County, Pennsylvania, proposes 
the following 

(QUERIES : 

1. To what coming did our Lord refer in Matthew xvi. 27, 28? l>o 
these verses refer to one or two appearances of Christ ? 

2. Upon what principle do Christian ministers now pray for the holy 
spirit? The quenst has been accustomed to consider this expression, 
wherever it occurs in tlie Mew Testament, as having a reference to some 
extraordinary or miraculous gift. 

Installation. — January Ist, Rev. A. D. Jones was installed as pastor 
of the Congregational Church and Society in Wilton, N. H. Sermon by 
Rev. Mr. Gage of Nashua, N. H. Text, 2 Peter, i. 17. << For he received 
firom God, the Father, honour and glory." 
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Thie and Fahe ZieaL 

We hear much said of the coldness of New-England 
preaching, and the March number of The Unitarian contains 
a letter on the subject, to which we would ask the attention of 
those who have not read it. But Unitarian preaching ia 
usually singled out as the special mark for this reproach of 
coldness and want of zeal. Unitarianism itself is attacked, 
while the lifeless exposition, which it is said to receive at the 
hands of its ministers, is pretendedly traced to its efficient 
causes. The system itself is said to be dead and heartless, 
and we are told there is no wonder it should in its exhibi* 
tion appear as it is, corpse-like and cold. We shall not stop 
to consider this strain of self-refutintj" taunt which is so ofiea 
rung in our ears, but shall make it the occasion of some re- 
marks upon zeal in general, leaving others to draw then: own 
conclusions. 

Paul tells us '^ it is good to be zealously affected in a good 
thing," and, as we make no question that Christianity is a good 
thingy it becomes all, who acknowledge its truth, to promote its 
spread. Now to be zealously affected in the work evidently 
is to engage in it ^^lth earnestness and ardour. So far, doubtless, 
all would agree. But there may be difference of opinion as 
to the true meaning of this earnestness and ardour. In a 
given case one man might affirm its existence while another 
should assert its absence. And we apprehend that to be a 
great and hurtliil error which regards true zeal in religion as 
inconsistent with calmness, thus establishing an opposition 
between feeling and reason, and making our nature a king- 
dom divided against itself. Perhaps some have even thought 
it necessary to beware of having too much feeling, lest it 

▼OL. I. 19 
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should despoil them of calm and soher rationality, — as if 
calmness were not thoroughly consistent with the most intense 
emotion, and as if feeling were to be narrowed down in its 
meaning to the mere foam of extravagance and the ravings 
of insanity, to ^ans and shrieks, to tossings of the arms, and 
writhings of the body, — as if, in short, that true zeal which 
a Christian preacher should seek were made up, half of ex- 
cited passion, and half of mere physical action. Now we 
undertake to say not only that these exhibitions are not the 
sole evidence of just and strong feeling, but that they do not 
betoken the most powerful emotion. Indeed, they are often 
signs of a mere childish w eakness and weeping and imbecility. 
Nay, they may be found in connexion with coldness of heart, 
and are as consistent with deadness and want of motion and 
warmth in its real living depths, as all the anger and osten- 
tation and fury of the frothy billows are with the cold, dead, 
motionless rocks around which they break. The heart may 
stand out hard and immovable while all this excitement of 
the outer man rages and dashes about it. What a freezing 
effect must be produced, in such a case, upon those who ac- 
tually perceive the excitement to be artificial ! But take 
those who have not a doubt as to the real earnestness and 
sincerity of the speaker, — how and to what degree are they 
excited at such times? With all their confidence in the 

Ereacher, their excitement must, in a great measure, be like 
is. They may mistake their physical agitation for a deep 
movement of the soul ; they may think their groans ex- 
torted when they unconsciously, but really, take pains to 
utter them ; they may not distinguish the shriek of nervous 
hysteric pain from that which comes fi-om agony of spirit. 
But eflfects must correspond to their causes. It is not every 
tone that, being indeed a tone of feeling, goes to the living 
heart of the hearer and regulates its motions; it is not a 
flinging of the arms at random that can express or convey a 
resistless energy of love and holy purpose. Emotions must 
strongly act on the inner man before they can appear in their 
own strong natural language in the countenance ; and when 
the occasion is a real occasion, wiien the object is, and is 
understood to be, to excite men to action and efibrt of mind 
and life, and not to furnish them with a luxurious enjoyment 
of mere tragical scenes, strong feeling must exist in the soul 
of the speaker before it can be conveyed to the soul of the 
hearer. The preacher may desire to express an unfathomable 
love or joy or grief, but these must be seen to be unfathomable 
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before the great assembly can sympathize ^th them by the 
experience of emotions alike unbounded. 

It is said of the zeal of which we have been speaking, that, 
however blameworthy it may be on account of its excesses, it 
is not at all liable to the charge of coldness. If that zeal be 
entitled to the praise of a warm and animating zeal, whicli 
rouses the tumultuous passions of the soul, which mingles the 
deep tide of human desires and hopes in furious commotion, 
the remark may be true. But there is a zeal — let each man 
judge for himself where it is exhibited — which is hot and 
consuming, rather than cheering and vivifying to the noblest 
powers and affections of the soul. It is a flame that rages 
like the fire in autumnal woods, laying waste everything 
fair and glorious within its reach, and leaving what was just 
now so bright and beautiful to coldness and darkness and 
desolation. As in the case of the forest-conflagration, the 
sun with his calm yet powerful light and heat must toil dajrs 
and months with a steady patience to bring back the green 
and smiling beauty of the landscape, so must the power of a 
calm and equable zeal shed its choicest influence on the soul 
ere she can regam the beauty that has been marred, and be 
clothed anew in the verdure that has been blighted. 

But is not strong excitement the very thing we need in 
religion ? Do not men need to have their souls moved to 
their very depths ? Do they not require to have their con- 
sciences startled from slumber, their feelings aroused, and the 
powers of their minds summoned forth into active duty? 
Should not the preacher's address to them be piercing and 
thrilling ? With all our heart we say. Yes ! But is all this 
best effected by a fiery and unregulated zeal, — a zeal which 
has no enduring strength, no character for uniformity, but 
consists in convulsions of soul and convulsions of body ? Or 
b it best effected by a zeal that is calm, orderly, self-subsistent, 
and abiding ? Which of these kinds of zeal are we to prefer ? 
The latter, by all means. We should prefer it because its 
calmness is the calmness of power, because it moves with a 
clear-sighted view of the object, and of the obstacle, too, which 
opposes its course, and is thus a zeal '' according to knowl- 
edge." We should prefer it because of its constancy, because 
it is not a brawling brook of the surface, which will soon 
show a dry and parched channel, but the strong and un- 
failing, though silent, stream from an exhaustless fountauou 
The furious zealot expends all hb feeling, he makes a show 
of bb whole hearty he pours out all his emotion on hb bodily 
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movements and gestures. This excites in the hearer only a 
violent and short-lived sympathy. But he whose zeal is as 
calm as it is deep operates in a widely different manner and 
to far better purpose. He gathers in and restrains the 
fulness of his heart lest it should overpower the external 
man. He subdues his emotion lest his emotion should subdue 
him. So deep is his affection for the souls of his hearers that 
be ahnost fears to speak and teU them how deep it is. He 
presses it back into his heart, though hb heart be full to 
iMirsting. The affection which is expressed seems to overflow 
its bounds, refusing any longer to be restndned within them. 
This is the zeal of a love that is boundless and unfathomable. 
This b the zeal which, with all its calmness and self-restraint, 
produces not only strong but right excitement, — which moves 
the soul to its depths though the movement be not like the 
roaring of winds and the lashing of billows, but while it b 
unseen and unheard, b yet of mighty, yea, incalculable 
energy. Thb b the zeal which binds the soul of the hearer to 
the soul of the preacher, and to the duties and hopes of its 
exbtenoe, in bonds wliich not the wasting action of an hour, 
or a life, or a death, or an eternity shall sever. 

It b thb inexpressible and almost fearful interest in and 
afl^tioD for the soub of our fellow-creatures, which, with a 
power as calm as that which preserves the steady glory of the 
himament, draws them to the embrace of Christian affection. 
They long to know how much of sjrmpathy and love lies m 
the preacher's heart beyond that which he can express, which 
he dares express. Their sympathy has an anxious curiosity 
to know the fulness and power of his sympathy, — and how 
much of afiection on tlieir part is included in thb curiosity ! 
We appeal to everj-one's experience in thb question of 
meal. We ask, Have not the most thrilling appeals been 
made when tlie strength expended in physical action and 
n)Ovement might have been supplied, we were going to say 
by the arm of an infant ? Have not tones as gentle as a 
zephyr's murmiu* reached even to the inner chambers of the 
heart, and there taking up a kind of spiritual existence have 
they not preserved themselves in ceaseless echoes, and called, 
like \*oices firom another world, to repentance and holiness of 
life ? We speak not here fix)m any mere excitement of the 
fancy. For ourselves we can, with the most sober and literal 
truth, answer these questions in the affirmative. Oh, when 
the Christian preacher's own spirit is ordered aright, when hb 
heart b imbued and pervaded with the holy influences of hb 
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fsuth, there is a love and zeal which need not to be arrayed 
in any exterior pomp of language and gesture. They need 
not to be attested by extravagant demonstrations of passion, 
by the groans of a morbid and unearthly agony, or by nerves 
and muscles wrought up to a physical frenzy. 

We have exhibited very briefly two kinds of zeal, or two 
modes of presenting and impressing religious truth, in con* 
trast with each other. We would by no means mtimate 
that all preachers are marked entirely by one or the other of 
these kinds of zeal as we have described them. Still we 
know, as all must know, that there are both theoretical and 
practical errors as to what is the best and most efficient zeal, 
and it becomes everyone to consider how far he has receded 
from that zeal which is pure and elevated, while at the same 
time it is characterized by a ceaseless activity and a burning 
enthusiasm, and how near he has approached to the zeal of 
extravagance and fury and moral intoxication. But error 
and danger in this matter lie on both sides. On both sides 
we apprehend there is actual mistake committed, and actual 
harm done. It is wrong in itself and destructive to the souls . 
of men to identify emotion with frenzy, power with tumult, 
piety with extravagance; but it is perhaps equally wrong 
and injurious to suppose that what is calm must be energetic, 
or that there may not be a clear and cold rationality without 
a warm and glowing piety. And for ourselves we confess 
we look with more pleasure or with less pain upon ill-judged 
and morbid excitement, if it arise from real feeling, if the 
extravagance be the honest exti-avagance of the heart, and 
the whole do not better merit the appellation of a mere tragic 
show, than we look upon this spiritual coldness and deadness. 
If the alternative be presented, we would rather the intellect 
might be consumed in thd heart than the heart frozen in the 
intellect. But, thanks to Him who framed our nature, the 
alternative is not presented, nor will it be so long as man's 
reason can enlighten and purify his feelings, so long as hb 
feelings can cherish and exalt his reason. 

We began with mentioning the reproach which is cast on 
Unitarians on account of the coldness of tHeir system and 
the coldness of their preaching. We think that a candid 
mind would so apply some of the suggestions whkh have 
been made as to remove, in a great measure, that reproach. 
Still we do not claim for Unitarians even a perfectly just and 
right zeal, — a quality which when possessed by a whole sect 
would, in our apprehension, go fiur towards provii^ that sect 

19» 
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to have reached the pure truth, and which, in individuals, is 
one of the rarest attainments of the Christian character. But 
how is that zeal to be acquired which shall act both on 
Christians and on ungodly men with the most thrilling and 
soul-stirring energy ? We answer generally, and for the sake 
of distinction in terms somewhat technical, — by adding to 
the love of truth the love of souls. Our business is not 
simply to seek after all knowledge with persevering ardour, 
not simply to welcome it to our embrace when found, and to 
let it purify our own minds, but we are to apply it to the 
souls of " our brethren, our kinsmen according to the flesh," 
and in its application we are to labour and suffer, and, if 
need be, die. Our silent study by the midnight lamp is to 
be endured for those whose bodies and souls are wrapt in 
slumber, our vigils prolonged in anxiety for the salvation of 
a sleeping world. We are not to be selfish solitaries who 
have shrunk away in disgust from the touch of human feel- 
ing and from connexion with human sympathy, but we are 
to mingle our life and thought with the life and thought of 
the world about us. We are to be, in the expression already 
used, lovers not only of truth but of human souls. Some 
seem to imagine that by withdrawing from a near communion 
with the weak, ignorant, and sinful men about them — who, 
weak, ignorant, and sinful as they are, have annexed to their 
souls the fearful condition of immortality — they shall induce 
truth to visit them with higher communications. But let 
them recollect that she has no sympathy with unkind and 
selfish souls. However brilliant their fancy and tender their 
susceptibilities, — and, strange to think, such a fancy and such 
susceptibilities sometimes belong to those who have also the 
unkindness and selfishness of which we speak, — truth, with 
her large and generous spirit, finds their minds too narrow for 
her abode. She loves those most and blesses with her most 
ample revelations those who look with affection and with 
fellow-feeling on all, who embrace the whole of humanity in 
their regards ; fellow-feeling, we say, for there is a sort of 
ideal, imaginative kindness which has little connexion with 
what we mean by generous fellow-feeling. Many, who 
would fain believe themselves universal philanthropists, and 
into the constitution of whose souls affection does in truth 
enter largely, are yet very far from having, or desiring to 
have, a i*eal communion of soul with their species. They 
have a universal kindness jh\it they have not, and seem hardly 
desirous of having, a universal sympathy. Their afl^tion 
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seems to be abstract, inactive, unapplied. Oh, let them re- 
member, that for such an affection, they have no more merit 
than for being made in the shape of men rather than of 
brutes, — no more merit than for having within them noble 
dbpositions and the image of God mstead of being endowed 
with base propensities and a beastly nature. Would they 

Kase God, bless their race, and save their own souls? 
ey must give to their affection a definite and an extensive 
application by the energy of a virtuous will. The world 
needs no theoretical philanthropy, — none of that imagina- 
tive sympathy which is too selfish to endure the presence of 
mbery, and would have all objects of wretchedness removed 
fix)m its sight lest the luxury of its own ideal bliss should be 
disturbed, which ever avoids being introduced to a soul that 
needs instruction and comfort lest it should have to abandon 
its own self-occupation and self-delight, — none of those 
good hearts whose goodness is consistent and almost identical 
with indifference to the interests of humanity, and which, 
while they could enjoy their solitary satisfaction, would, be 
rent with little anguish were the whole world to sink away 
fix>m them down to the place of despair. No ! those are 
wanted who will have a warm, practical, earnest, and even 
agonizing sympathy with human souls, those who can weep, 
as did the Saviour over the devoted city, over those who will 
not know ^' the things which belong unto their peace,'' — 
those who shall ^^ thank God that their own lot b bound up in 
that of the human race." 

C. A. B. 



Analogy of Debts and Sins, 



The word debts, as used in the prayer which Christ taught 
his disciples, and in the parable of the king who would take 
account of his servants, justifies the belief that there is some 
analogy between debts and moral trespasses or sins. Were 
there no analogy between the two, we should see no pn>« 
priety in the petition, ^^ Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors," nor between the parable and its moral as 
given by our Lord himself. For in both cases debts are 
metaphorically used to represent sins. 

There are diflferent senses in whkdi men nay beocxne in- 
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debted to each other, and dififereat ways of becoming 'indebted. 
I become indebted to my neighbour when I purchase any- 
thing of him for which I promise to pay a certain sum of 
money. I may also become indebted to him by receiving 
&vours for which he demands no compensation. This, how- 
ever, is a debt of gratitude, and of a different nature from the 
other. In the latter sense, children are greatly indebted to 
kind parents ; and we are all in the same sense indebted to 
God. Such debts are not in themselves ^ns. They, how- 
ever, bring us under moral obligations to love and obey our 
Maker. By disregarding these obligations, or by neglectmg 
or reiiising to obey his precepts, we are guilty of sin^ and 
become exposed to the penalty of his law. 

Debts and sins are in some respects analogous ; in others 
they are not. They are analogous, as each implies obliga* 
turns uncancelled, and as each may be forgiven. In some 
other respects they are not analogous. A debt may be paid 
and thus cancelled^ either by the debtor or his surety or 
friend ; but sin cannot be paid or cancelled, either by the 
sinner or by any third person. If not forgiven, its penalty 
must be inflicted on the sinner himself. The principles of jus- 
tice, which are the principles of the divine government, do not 
permit that one should be punished as a substitute for another, 
nor that any man should be punished for any sin but his own. 
The son shall not be punished for the sin of his father ; nor 
the father for the sin of his son ; nor the innocent as a sub- 
stitute for the guilty. The Lord has said, " The soul that 
sinneth it shall die " ; and he has explained the words as 
meaning that one shall not die for the sin of another, but 
every man shall die for his own sins, except he repent. Par- 
ticular care, however, was taken to have it understood that 
God has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, and to as- 
sure us that his desire is that the wicked should repent, 
and that if they do repent they shall not perish. " When 
the wicked man tumeth away from his wickedness that he 
hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he 
shall save his soul alive." In this chapter, and in the thirty- 
third chapter of the same book, we have the last quoted sen- 
timent several times repeated, with some diversity of form, 
tliat there may be no mistake in a matter so important. In 
one case it is said of the wicked man that repents, '^ All his 
transgressions that he hath committed, they shall not be men- 
tioned unto him ; in his righteousness that he hath done he 
shall Ihe" In another verse it is said, '< But if the wicked 
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turn £rom his wickedness, and do that which is lawful and 
right, he shall live thereby J^ — Ezek. xviii. 4, 27, 22; 
xxxiii. 19. 

Multitudes of Christians, however, have supposed that the 
sufferings of Christ were a vicarious punishment inflicted by God 
for our sins, and that his sufferings are the only ground on which 
the sins of the penitent are forgiven. This hypothesis seems 
to me a plain contradiction to the revealed principles of di- 
vine government, as stated in Ezekiel. But this is not all. 
It supposes that punishment inflicted is the only ground of 
pardon under the divine government. Those who maintmn this 
doctrine suppose that the sufferings of Christ were a substi- 
tuted punbhment, answering all the purposes which would 
have been answered by the endless punishment of all man- 
kind. But let it be considered that deserved punishment is 
what is remitted in the pardon of offences. How, then, can 
punishment, after it is inflicted, be the ground of forgiveness ? 
Would it not be folly for a man to say he forgave a debt^ 
after it had been paid to the last mill ? Is it not equally in- 
correct to suppose that God forgives our sins after Christ has 
borne the punishment due to them, and even makes that 
substituted punishment the ground of forgiveness ? 

Is it possible that intelligent men have duly reflected on 
this subject, and still believe that the wisdom and benevo- 
lence ol God is displayed in making punishment inflicted the 
only ground of pardon ? Must not a reflecting man be be- 
wildered by strong prejudices if he can really believe that 
the same penalty b both inflicted and forgiven 1 Suppose 
forty stripes save one to be a just penalty for a certain 
crime ; can that penalty be inflicted, and that infliction thus 
made the ground of forgiveness ? What remains to be for- 
given after the penalty is inflicted ? 

Noah Worcestbb. 






Study of the Scriptures. 

What is requisite in order to render scriptural inquiry ju- 
dicious and profitable ? I answer, a clear understanding of 
the respective ofiices and mutual relations of reason and rev- 
elation, and also fieedom from prejudbe. 
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1. A clear understanding of ihe respecUye offices and 
mutual relations ofreasoa and rerelatkn. 

ReasoD is that faculty of the mind which draws or approves 
ctmclusions Ironi given premises. Revelation implies the 
discover/ of what was before unknown, or the confiiination of 
what was previously open to doubt. Its office is to inform 
us of truths which were beyond the province of reason, or to 
assure us of truths which to the eye of reason were probable 
but not certain. At the present day two opposite feults 
prevail in the study of the Christian Scriptures. There are 
those who, while tbey admit the authority of reasui in every 
other department, exclude it from religion ; and there are 
those, on the other hand, who, forgetting that the mind knows 
not all things, and that reason can draw conclusions frwn 
known premises only, hold that we are bound to receive 6n 
the authority of revelation no truth the reasonableness (^ 
which is not perfectly obvious. 

The first class of inquirers draw from Scripture, and feel 
themselves bound to believe doctrines which, as they them- 
selves confess, are contrary to reason. But when is a doctrine 
contrary to reason ? When from incontrovertible premises 
we draw a conclusion which cannot be true if that doctrine 
be true. Now I maintain that a revelation inxa God cannot 
teach such a doctrine. For whence did we derive the 
fiiculty which we now cnll reason ? From God. And for 
what end did he bestow it ? To guide us in belief and 
action. And what must be his purpose in giving us a reve- 
lation ? To guide us in belief and action. Do reason and 
revelation contradict each other? If so, God has given us 
two inconsbteni guides for belief and action. But this is 
impossible, if we believe the divine character is one of coih 
sistent veracity. If, therefore, we admit the divine veracity^ 
we must reject one of these guides ; or if we doubt it, we 
can depend upon neither. Thus the fact that its doctrines 
contradicted reason would be a sufficient ground for denying 
the divine authority of what purported to be a revelation nrom 
God. 

But you may say that we cnTincH pasn sentence upon a 
doctrine of divine revelation, becuuMi liutnau reason is fallible 
and often leads to erroneous results. That it oftvo leads id 
erroneous results everyone iuu« aduitl. Bui I mBuiiain that 
it is infallible, that .£r^T^^|uhl^a-Jga^^ it f(>li»wa 
necessarily fiu|^fa|||^MdB^^^HBfl^HH^B^wd, aud 
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adopt wrong premises. It has been well observed that the 
ibol reasons wrong even on right premises, and the roadman 
right on wrong premises. Indeed the infallibility of his reason 
is the only thing which distinguishes the sane man from the idiot, 
and in many respects we are all madmen. On the most mo- 
mentous subjects, with reference to the relations which we bear 
to God and eternity, we madly receive as truths propositions 
for which we have not the slightest evidence. Upon such 
premises we indeed reason correctly ; but our conclusions 
may be false, may be absurd, since they are based upon 
premises which have not been submitted to the test of 
reason, upon false premises. Our systems of faith are thus 
like the house in the parable, skilfully framed, skilfully 
erected, but founded upon the sand, and therefore* at the 
mercy of the first breath of wind or dash of the torrent's 
spray. 

If, then, it is impossible that a revelation from (rod should 
teach doctrines contrary to reason, it is of prime importance 
m our study of the Christian Scriptures to ascertain whether 
they actually teach such doctrines. As firmly as I believe 
that they were written by holy men moved by the holy 
spirit, so firmly do I believe that they contain no such doc- 
trines. But such have been drawn fixnn single, disconnected 
passages. Sach passages it is the duty oi the inquirer after 
truth to compare with their context, and with the circum- 
stances, modes of expression, and general purpose of the 
jiuthor ; and he, who can thus enlighten himself or others 
as to the true meaning of a text which ignorance and party 
zeal have long quoted in support of an absurdity, does an 
essential service to our religion by depriving its adversaries of 
a valid argument against its divinity. Let us, then, in our 
scriptural researches ever remember that while God disci- 
plines us in the, midst of those things which are seen and 
temporal, he has made it the privilege, the noblest prerogative 
of reason, to interpret his oracles concerning things unseen 
and eternal. 

But while we admit no doctrine contrary to reason, let us 
carefully guard against the opposite error, an unwillingness to 
receive, on the authority of Scripture, doctrines which might 
not have been rendered probable by reason independently of 
revelation. Reason is the power of drawing conclusions from 
given premises. But where no premises are given, no con- 
clusion can be drawn. Revelation may communicate truth 
on subjects on which we previously bad no premises whereon 
to ground a process of reasoning, on which we were prericusly 
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ignorant. And in that case it is our duty to follow implicitly 
the instructions of revelation, which we should not have 
needed at all had reason been able to take cognizance of all 
the sources of truth. On such subjects as the future desti- 
nies of the world, the state of the soul after death, the cer- 
tainty, nature, and duration of iiiture punishment, reason has 
no premises from which to draw its conclusions. Yet these 
are subjects, if there are any such, worthy of a divine rev- 
elation ; and if we find competent proof that the Christian 
Scriptures contain such a revelation, it becomes us on those 
momentous topics to which it principally relates to adopt its 
instructions, without attempting to modify them by the 
' suggestions of reason. The truths which they reveal to us 
are indeed above reason ; but unless they contradict reason, it 
is presumptuous to gainsay them. When we assert the 
sufficiency of reason to guide us into all truth we deny the 
necessity of a revelation, which God forbid we should do. 

From what has been said as to the mutual relations of 
reason and revelation, we derive the following practical rules : 
First, reason being infallible so &r as its province extends, 
we should on no consideration adopt tenets contrary to reason ; 
and second, on subjects above the cognizance of reason we 
should be ready to receive whatever doctrine Scripture fairly 
interpreted teaches, whether reason independently of reve- 
lation teaches it or not. 

2. But would we profitably conduct our scriptural re- 
searches, something more is necessary than the mere recog- 
nition of these principles. We must disrobe ourselves of 
prejudice. 

Personal, local, sectarian prejudice has done infinitely more 
to retard the progress of truth than misapprehensions on the 
subject already discussed. In fact it has occasioned such 
misapprehensions. The instructions of consciousness and 
experience as to the nature and province of reason, the dic- 
tates of reason as to the design of revelation, have all been 
set aside by prejudice. We are either educated in some 
system of doctrines which before we are able to judge for 
ourselves we are taught to regard as of divine authority ; or 
else we derive our first religious impressions fix)m some 
teacher ardently attached to a particular system, which we, 
by the instinct of gratitude or by some nameless impulse, are 
led to adopt and cherish as our own. When we begin to 
consult the volume of inspiration, we read, not to see what 
truth is actually revealed there, but to seek confirmatioii in 
the belief of doctrines which we are previously assured must 
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be found there. We consider as essential to the Christian 
system or scheme the doctrines which we have imbibed, 
wrest in their support every text of doubtiiil import, and too 
often apply the threats and denunciations against unbelievers 
to those wlio cannot interpret Scripture as we do. We sit 
down to the perusal of the gospel with a determination to 
find such and such doctrines upon its pages, — not with a 
bumble resolution to receive whatever truth may there 
present itself. And in this case, whether the doctrines 
which we hdd are true or false, they are mere prejudices, 
since we found them neither on impartial examination nor 
rational conviction. 

Now this is the way in which the partisans of different 
sects confirm themselves in the belief of the tenets of those 
sects. Of course so many contradictory 'doctrines are not 
fi>und in the Scriptures ; but the imagination of every man 
arrays the oracles of divine truth in the dress which his 
prejudices would have them wear. Thus the Trinitarian 
sees a God, the Humanitarian a man, in every act of the 
suffering, dying, risen Saviour. The Universalist applies 
himself to the study of the Scriptures with a full belief that it 
is inconsistent with God's mercy to punish sin in another 
world, and the magic of this belief soflens in his eye the 
harshest expressions of the divine displeasure, and strips the 
day of judgment of its terrors ; while his no less prejudiced 
opponent sees vials of fiery indignation poured forth over those 
pages that beam with pure, unmingled love. The Episco- 
palian marks out nice distinctions of office in the apostolic 
church, and arrays its overseers in robes of episcopal au* 
thority ; while the t'resbyterian, in his zeal for equal rights 
among the clergy, snatches the mitre from the head upon 
which an apostle's hand had placed it. Would we derive 
truth from the Scriptures we must adopt the opposite course. 
We must apply ourselves to their study with childlike sim- 
plicity, with a sense of our ignorance, and of the inadequacy 
of human knowledge, and a willingness fearlessly to embrace 
its dictates, however much opposed to the prejudices which 
friendship, parental love, virtue, or piety may have hallowed. 

A. P. Peabody. 
VOL. I. 90 
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TRe Coming of the Son of Man. 

Mr. Editor, 

In your number for March was a query on the text in 
Matt. xvi. 27, 28., "For the Son of Man shall come in 
the glory of his Father with his angels, and then he shall 
reward every man according to his works. Verily I say 
unto you, there be some standing here which shall not taste of 
death till they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.'' 
This passage has been a source of much doubt and perplexity 
to many sincere inquirers in every age, fircwn the time of our 
Saviour down to the present. To the primitive disciples it 
seemed strongly to indicate the personal reappearance of 
Jesus at no very distant day, and we accordingly find them 
in the midst of their persecutions and trials anxiously looking 
forward to this event as the consummation of their wishes, 
the fulfilment of their hopes. They united with this expec- 
tation that of the resurrection of the just and the commence- 
ment of the millennium, and they fondly anticipated that with 
their Master at their head they should reign together a 
thousand years in the new Jerusalem. The same expecta- 
tion, notwithstanding the distinct declaration in the last part 
of the passage that the Son of Man would come before that 
generation had passed away, — notwithstanding this, the same 
expectation has been revived in successive ages ; and in 
times not very remote from our own we have heard that the 
period of this mighty consummation was at hand, that the age 
of the millennium was approaching, that the Son of Man was 
about to make his appearance with power and great glory. 

Now without inquiring into the origin of these ideas, 1 wish 
simply to remark that they have no foundation, as a matter 
of course, in the language before us, — that this is a prophecy 
the fulfilment of which is limited by its very terms to the age 
of the apostles, to the lifetime of some who heard the words 
from our Saviour's own lips. " Verily 1 say unto you, there 
be some standing here which shall not taste of death till they 
see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom." The question 
naturally arises. What were the circumstances, what were the 
events in the apostolic age, which may be regarded as the 
accomplishment of this prophecy ? for it is an obvious remark 
that the only safe ana "sound interpretation of language like 
ili^dis to bie found in the history which it was intended to 
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E edict. To what, then, we inquire, did our Saviour probably 
ve reference, and in what manner was the prophecy fuK 
filled? 

The fact that our Saviour did not appear in person to take 
possession of the throne of Judea is sufficient, one would think, 
to establish the point that the language before us is not 
to be taken in its literal acceptation. It is proved by the 
event that it was not an outward and visible appearance to 
which he referred, that it was not an outwaid and visible 
throne that he intended to establish. It is well known, more- 
over, that, conformably to the previous conceptions of the 
Jews, the Christian dispensation is frequently represented in 
the New Testament under the figure or a kingdom. Adapt- 
ing himself, as he did, to the poor and feeble conceptions of 
his countrymen, our Saviour frequently spoke of the influence 
of his religion in the human soul as the coming of the king- 
dom of God, as the establishing of the reign of the Messiah. 
On one occasion, we know, when he was inquired of by the 
Pharisees, when the kingdom of God should come, he an- 
swered them and said, '^ The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation ; neither shall ye say, Lo, here ! or, LfO there ! 
for behold the kingdom of God is within you." It is for these 
reasons we conclude that the language of the text is to be 
looked upon as figurative, that the subject of general reference 
is the establishment of Christianity in the world as a new and 
separate religion. In this view it is the language of strong 
encouragement to the little company of disciples, and of sol- 
emn warning to the rulers and people who were about to 
reject the Anointed of God. He tells them that altliough 
they were small and few in number, although they were at 
present despised and persecuted, although appearances were 
all against them, yet his cause and the cause of truth would 
assuredly triumph ; that although they should forsake him in 
the hour of his trial and one should deny him and another 
should betray him, though he himself should be taken from 
them by cruel hands, yet he would come again in the spirit 
and power of his religion and restore them to himself. He 
would come again in the glory of Iu§ Father, through his 
appointed messengers ; he would come with those principles 
which should coi^nnce the world of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment, and would requite to every man according to Us 
deeds ; he would come in his kingdon^ and take possession of 
bis throne in the hearts and consciences of his sincere disci- 
ples. But when wiH he come ? was the anxious inquiry ; 
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When shall this be? Verily I say unto you, there be some 
Standing here who shall not taste of deathi till they see the 
Son of Man coming to reign, till they see these principles 
well established in the world. 

From this view of the prophecy let us turn to the fiilfibnent. 
Before thirty years had elapsed from the time these words 
were uttered, while many of the first disciples and preacheis 
of Christianity were living, we learn, upon the authority of 
profane as well as sacred historians, that Christianity had 
spread itself through Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, through 
almost all the numerous districts of Lesser Asia, through 
Greece and the islands of the iBgean Sea, along the sea-coast 
of Africa, and even to Rome and into the heart of Italy. In 
the single city of Jerusalem the number of Christians is esti- 
mated, at the least calculatbn, to be twenty thousand ; at 
Corinth and at Athens the religion was embraced by some of 
the most distinguished individuals ; and in Rome it had ex* 
tended into the palace of the emperor. In ten years more 
we find Christianity in the most remote comers of the civi- 
lized world. It went forth with the strong confirmation of 
miraculous power, conquering and to conquer. In the short 
space of forty years fit>m the time of the ascension, the church, 
which had assembled in an upper chamber in one of the 
streets of Jerusalem, had extended itself through all the 
avenues of the immense Roman empire. The vine which 
had sprung up in weakness, and which seemed liable at first 
to be cut off by the slightest attack, continued to gain deeper 
and deeper root, till it had shot forth its boughs to the sea 
and its branches to the river, till all the nations of the then 
known world had partaken of its fruit arJ reposed under its 
shade. This may be considered as the first great epoch in 
the establishment of Christianity, and this is comprehended 
in the lifetime of the apostles. 

There is one event, especially, in the early history of the 
planting of Christianity, which, firom its important bearing 
upon the success of the gospel, is more prominent than any 
other. It is fi^quently alluded to in this connexion by our 
Saviour himself and by many of the apostles. I refer to the 
destruction of the city and temple of Jerusalem. To the 
mind of a Jew no event could be more dreadful than that 
which was so distinctly foretold by our Savk)ur. To him it 
was indeed the end of the world, it involved the extinction of 
his national hopes, of his woildly prospects. When the 
temple feU, then fidl the powar and pomp of Judaism ; when 
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the incense on the altar ceased to burn, when the holy of 
holies was trod by the unclean feet of the Roman soldiery, 
then was the ceremonial law extinguished. To the mind of 
a Christian in those days no event could be more interesting, 
as none was more important to the full establishment of his 
religion. We shall see the importance of this event more 
dbtinctly when we remember that so long as the city and 
temple stood firm the controversy still existed whether tlie 
Jews, who had long been the peculiar people of God, still 
continued to hold that relation. The destruction and dis- 
persion of the nation had been foretold as their punishment. 
Until this was really inflicted, until the Jew was distinctly and 
visibly cut off from his former relation, the evidence of the 
truth of Christianity was not fully completed. Had that 
generation passed entirely away and the Jewish temples and 
altars remained standing, it would of course have been decided 
that Jesus had proved a false prophet, and the decision would 
have triumphed. In addition to thb it may be remarked that 
in the apostolic times the Jews were almost the sole perse- 
cutors of the Christians. Wherever the apostles went the 
Jews were always the foremost in exciting against them the 
anger of the populace. From this it is evident that the 
downfall of Judabm was rendered absolutely necessary to the 
fiill and entire establishment of Christianity. Until that took 
place the question in controversy was not settled, the evi- 
dence was not completed, the prophecy was not fulfilled, the 
rod of Jewish persecution was not broken. 

Now the destruction of the Jews is foretold in language 
closely resembling the passage before us. We cannot doubt 
that the same general subject is referred to, that the same 
events were in the mind of our Saviour in both cases. In 
fact the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters of Matthew 
are in answer to the question, " What shall be the sign of thy 
coming and of tlie end of the world?" The answer is, When 
the forms of Judaism shall be destroyed, when the desolating 
abomination that is spoken of by Daniel, — the Roman 
army with its ensigns and eagles, — shall stand upon the holy 
soil, when this beautiful temple with its fair proportions shall 
be levelled with the ground, when the sun shall be darkened 
and the moon shall not give her light, when, in fact, the 
principles of true religion shall be deeply rooted in the hearts 
of my disciples, then will the sign of the Son of Man appear, 
then will commence the reign of the Messiah, then will the 
kmgdom of heaven be begun. It is for these reasons^ ani6ng 

20» 
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others, that the destruction of the Jewish city and temple is so 
intimately blended as we find it in our BiUes with the coming 
of the Son of Man. It was his coming in the spirit and power 
<^his religion, — -< it was his coming in bis kingdom and in the 
glory of bis Father, — it was coming in bis capacity of Judge 
is the world, to requite to every man according to his deeds, 
to execute judgment upon a nation that had abused tbm 

Erivileges and rejected Uie offers of love and mercy. In the 
btory that has come down to us of the Jewish war, the long 
and painful siege which the city underwent, the dbtress of its 
inhabitants, and its final and complete overthrow, -— in these 
the prophecy before us, so far as it respected this particular 
event, was exactly and literally fulfilled. 

I have thus shown that the obvious and primary reference 
of the passage, the reference which our Saviour intended, 
was to that establishment of his religion in the hearts of men 
which took place in the lifetime of the apostles. The re- 
mainder of the mquiry I will notice in your next number. 

YourS| 

H. B. Goodwin. 



Manufacture$ in their hifiu/tnu upon Pauperism. 

No. I. 

SMALL MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

A FEW general remarks should be premised. There is a 
great difference between manufactures which provide the 
necessaries and those which provide the luxuries of life. 
The demand for luxuries depends upon the whim and caprice 
of fashion. Those employed in such manufactures are there- 
fore exposed to extreme and ruinous fluctuations. To be 
sure, more than the actual cost is usually paid for the firipperies 
of fesbion ; but as a matter of iact, — and it is a fact which 
reason might lead us to suspect, — no class of labourers are 
so meanly paid as those who are engaged in administering 
to the factitious wants of the fashionable world, and no class 
is exposed to such distress firom want of employment. Instead, 
therefore, of looking with a childish envy upon nations which 
fiimish us with finezy^ we should with all due humility con- 
gratulate ourselves that we have something better to do; 
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that among us men of all orders rest their hopes of support 
upon something more substantial than the filmj gossamer, 
which 'is blown about by the breeze of fashion. We should 
discourage this species of manufacture, and be content to re- 
ceive supplies from abroad, however severely those who set 
their hearts upon such things may suffer by bebg deprived 
of a particular kind of ribbon or lace, in consequence of the 
uncertainty of a foreign market. 

Another general remark that we would make is, that 
though it should be proved that the manufacture of necessary 
things does in some slight degree contribute to pauperism,— < 
that is, though it should appear that those employed in this 
sort of manu&cture are more subject to the evils of pauperism 
than other classes of labourers, — it by no means follows that 
manufactures are injurious to the community, or even 40 the 
poor themselves. For we cannot be independent without 
them. If all manufactured articles came from abroad, a war 
or any other casualty which should cut off the supply would 
expose us to great ctistress ; and as the poor and those bor* 
dering upon the regions of poverty are always the first to 
suffer in any pressure of this kind, there can be no doubt that 
they would thus be exposed to a severity of sufifering which 
they are not called to undergo by any little and gradual in- 
crease of poverty that manu&ctures may cause. Though 
the operatives themselves should suflfer more than other 
classes now do, it must not be forgotten that their labours 
contribute in no small measure to the ease and comfort of all 
other classes of society ; and that without their labours their 
own condition, in common with that of all others, might be 
even lower than it now is. 

With these introductory remarks we would state it as our 
opmion that small manufacturing establishments scattered 
through the country, though liable to some considerable evib, 
are yet a great preventive of poverty. 

A well cultivated country is able to support at least twice 
as many inhabitants as* can be profitaUy employed in tillage. 
If a large proportion of those not employed in agriculture are 
engaged in manufitt^tures, they are contributing to the comfort 
of those who work upon the soil, and b return receive their 
food and the raw materials for manufacture. The two classes 
mutually benefit each other. But if, on the other hand, only 
a few are roanufiMSturers, there will, at least m inland places, 
be a surplus o( agricultural labour ; its price will of course be 
bekiw its proper level, and few besides fireebdden will be in 
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a comfortable situation. A great prc^ortion of the mere la- 
bourers will have no means of earning an adequate support, 
and the poverty must be oppressive. 

We would not, however, rest the doctrine upon reasoning 
so general. Anyone acquainted with country towns wholly 
agricultural must know that many of the inhabitants, during 
{Mirts of the year, can find no profitable employment; and 
also that there will be many whose labour can at no time be 
turned to account. Widows, or women with shiftless or 
intemperate husbands, may have large families of girls and 
young children, whose united exertions in a merely farming 
district cannot ];M*ocure a comfortable living ; and they may 
be obliged, however great their reluctance, and however 
willing to work thev may be, to be occasionally assisted 
either by the hand oi private charity or by the public bounty. 
But if there chance to spring up a small manu&cturing es- 
tablishment in their neighbourhood, a place is at once afforded 
where they find employment. We need no further proof of 
this than the advance in the price of female labour among us 
within the last fifteen years. Many are the families in which 
the helpless young and the equally helpless old are com- 
fortably suppcHted by the labours of those between the ages 
of childhood and maturity. And all this is done without 
many of the evils which are attendant upon overgrown man- 
ufacturing towns. The simplicity of rural life is not de- 
stroyed ; the healthiness of a country situation is preserved ; 
comfortable habitations may be provided ; and the strong ties 
of kindred, which make home a place of instruction and de- 
light, the abode of peace, the nursery of pure affections and 
holy feelings, are kept unbroken. 

But the advantage stops not here. Farmers are provided 
with a ready market for their produce, and the expense of 
distant transportation is avoided. Each town is thus rendered 
in a great degree independent. Besides, no considerable 
manufacture can be carried on without scientific knowledge. 
The superintendents must be scientific men. But men of 
science stationed in our villages must do something to diffiise 
knowledge, to raise the intellectual character of the people, 
and thus indirectly prevent pauperism. This, however, from 
a variety of counteracting causes, is but a small thing. 

J. H. MORISON. 
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Letters to JJhbelievers. 
No. IV. 

RELIGIOUS OPINIONS OF THOMAS JfiFFER 

SON. 



Fellow-Citizens, 
I concluded my last letter with the assertion that I 
never knew a man, that I never heard of a man, that I never 
read of a man, who had examined the evidences of natural 
and revealed religion with honesty and candour and patience, 
who remained an unbeliever. I am therefore naturally led 
to notice the belief of those distinguished men of our country 
whom you claim as infidels ; and I am bound to show, either 
that they were Christians, or that they were ignorant of the 
foundation on which Christianity securely rests. The fol- 
lowing quotation firom the Lectures of Irances Wright will 
disclose the names of some eminent individuals whom you 
are exceedingly amuoqs to enrol on the list of infidelity ; — « 

** Woald not the American people do better to seek the 
opinions of their great men in their own works and those of their 
confidential cotemporaries, than in the VrkBh of the tract-honse 
and the libels of the pulpit t Would they not do well to undeiw 
stand, before they take the alarm at the senaeleae cry of infidel^ 
that Washington, that Jefferson, that Franklin, that John Ad- 
ams, that Ethan Allen, that Horatio Gates, and all the nobler 
host of worthies who secured this country's independence, were 
aUf according to the priestly acceptation of a meaningless word, 
infidels ; that is, aU disbelieved the compoand Jewish and Chris* 
tian system, and looked upon its mysteries and its miracles as 
upon nursery tales? " — Lectures^ p. 13. 

In the present communk^tion I wish to invite your atteiw 
tk>n to the religious opinions of Thomas Jefferson. I shall 
prove, from his own writings and from a letter fix>m his grands 
daughter, that he called himself a Christian^ and vfished to 
he $0 considered by his fellow-men ; thai he disclaimed the 
name of unbeliever ^ and desired that his reputation mighi 
never be blackened by the epithet of infidel. 

I. Did Mr* Je^rsoo disclaim iofldelity sod esQ biauidf t 



Christian ? Read the following extract from a letter to the 
celebrated Dr, Rush : — 

*' In some of the delightful conTersations with you, in the 
evenings of 1796-99, and which senred as an anodyne to the 
afflictions of the crisis through which our country was then 
labouring, the Christian religion was sometimes our topic ; and 
I then promised you that, one day or other, I would give you my 
views of it. They are the result of a life of inquiry and reflec- 
tion, and very different from that anti-Christian system imputed 
to me by those who know nothing of my opinions. To the 
corruptions of Christianity I am indeed opposed ; but not to the 
genuine precepts of Jesus himself I am a Christian, in the 
on/jf sense in which he wished anyone to be ; sincerely attached to 
his doctrines, in preference to all others ; ascribing to himsdf 
every human excellence, and believing he never claimed any 
other." — Works, Vol. III. p. 506. 

What do you make of this testimony ? Does he not affirm 
that his views of the gospel are very different from that anti- 
Christian or infidel system sometimes imputed to him by those 
ignorant of bis religious opinions ? Does he not unequivo- 
(^ly declare himself a Christian believer ? Does he not 
ascribe to Jesus human perfection, every human excellence ? 
How can you dispose of such explicit statements? Will un- 
believers now assent to these declarations ? No. Let them 
no longer, then, claim a person whose very words pronounce 
their condemnation^ 

2. What views did Mr. Jefferson entertain concerning 
Jesus and his religion ? Read the following extracts fix)m his 
published letters : — 

*' In this state of things among the Jews, Jesus appeared. 
His parentage was obscure , his condition poor ; his education 
null ; hi^ natural endowments great ; his life correct and inno* 
cent ; he was meek, benevolent, patient, firm, disinterested, and 
of the sublimest eloquence.'' 

** He corrected the deism of the Jews, confirming them in 
their belief of one only God, and giving them juster notions of 
his attributes and government. His moral doctrines, relating to 
kindred and friends, were more pure and perfect than those of 
the most correct of the philosophers, and greatly more so than 
those of the Jews ; and they went far beyond both in inculcating 
universal philanthropy, not only to kindred and friends, to neigh- 
bours and countrymen, but to all mankind, gathering all into 
one family, under the bonds of love, charity, peace^ common 
wtnts, and common aids/' 
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** The precepts of philosophy and of the Hebrew code laid hold 
of actions only. He pushed his scrutinies into the heart of 
man, erected his tribunal in the region of his thoughts, and 
purified the waters at the (bun tain-head. He taught emphati- 
cally the doctrine of a future state, which was either doubted or 
disbelieved by the Jews ; and wielded it with efficacy as an im- 
portant incentive, supplementary to the other motives to moral 
conduct."— Works, Vol. III. pp. 508-9. 

'' This free exercise of reason is all I ask for the vindication 
of the character of Jesus. We find in the writings of his biog- 
raphers, sublime ideas of the Supreme Being, aphorisms and 

precepts of the purest morality and benevolence sanctioned by a 
life of humility, innocence, and simplicity of manners, neglect 
of riches, absence of worldly ambition and honours, with an elo- 
quence and persuasiveness which have not been surpassed. These 
could not be the inventions of the grovelling authors who relate 
them. They are far beyond the powers of their feeble minds. 
They show that there was a character, the subject of their his- 
tory, whose splendid conceptions were above all suspicion of 
beijig interpolations from their hand^i." — Works, Vol. IV. 
p. 336. 

** It is the innocence of his character, the purity and sublimity 
of his moral precepts, the eloquence of his inculcations, the 
beauty of the apologues in which he conveys them, that I so 
much admire ; sometimes, indeed, needing indulgence to eastern 
hyperbolism." — Works, Vol. IV. p. 321. 

Do your writers speak in this manner concerning Christ 
and his gospel ? I have lately read not a little of the writ- 
ings of modern unbelievers, and I have found nothing respect- 
ing Jesus and his religion but condemnation. Why, then, will 
you persist in claiming a man whose very words contradict 
your constant assertions ? But a few more passages shall 
finish this division, 

" The doctrines of Jesus are simple, and tend all to the 
happiness of man. 1. That there is one only God, and he all- 
perfect. 2. That there is a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. 3. That to love God with all thy heart and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself is the sum of religion. These are the great 
points on which he endeavoured to reform the religion of the 

Jews Had the doctrines of Jesus been preached always as 

pure as they came from his lips, the whole civilized world 
would now have been Christian. — Works, Vol. FV. p. 349. 

" The Christian religion, when divested of the rags in which 
they have enveloped it, and brought to the ori^nal parity and 
simplicity of its benevolent institutor, m a religion of all oCliert 
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most fiiendly to libertj, science, and the freest expansion of the 
human mind/' — Works, Vol. HI. p. 463. 

'* If the moral precepts innate in man, and made a part of his 
physical constitution as necessary for a social being, if the 
soUime doctrines of philanthropism and deism taught us by 
Jesus of Nazareth, in which all agree, constitute true religioD, 
then without it, this would be, as you again say, ' something not 
fit to be named, even indeed a hell.' " •— Works, Vol. IV. p. 301. 

I could quote many more passages of a similar description ; 
but these must be sufficient to satisfy the most skeptical that 
the writer never belonged to your party. You must percdve 
the injustice of claiming one as an unbeliever who could con- 
scientiously utter such sentiments respecting Jesus and his 
religion. You must admit that your female leader has di»- 
covered no small share of ignorance or dishonesty in her bold 
and Musupported assertions. 

3. Did Mr. Jefierson rejoice in the spread of Christianity? 
Did he desire to have any one denomination prevail ? Or 
did he wish, like your writers, to banish the gospel fixxn the 
&ce of the earth ? Read the following extracts, and then 
decide these inquiries for yourselves : — 

" I rejoice that in this blessed country of free inquiry and be- 
lief, which has surrendered its creed and conscience to neither 
kings nor priests, the genuine doctrine of one only God is reviv- 
ing ; and I trust that there is not a young man now living in 
the United States who will not die an Unitarian." — Works, 
Vol. IV. pp. 349-50. 

** Happy in the prospect of a restoration of primitive Christian- 
ity, I must leave to younger athletes to encounter and lop off 
the false branches which have been engrafted into it by the my- 
thologists of the middle and modern ages. I am not aware of the 
peculiar resistance to Unitarianism which you ascribe to Penn- 
sylvania. .... This doctrine has not yet been preached to us ; but 
the breeze begins to be felt which precedes the ^torm ; and 
fanaticism is all in a bustle, shutting its doors and windows to 
keep it out But it will come, and drive before it the foggy 
m^ts of Platonbm which have so long obscured our atmosphere. 
I am in hopes some of the disciples of your institution [Harvard 
University] will become^jiiciooaries to us of these doctrines 
truly evangelical, and open our eyes to what has been so long 
hidden from them. A bold and eloquent preacher would be no- 
where listened to with more freedom than in this state, nor 

with more firmness of mind He might be excluded by our 

hierophants firom their churches and meeting-houses, but would 
be attended in the fields by whole acres of heareis and think- 
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ere. Missionaries from Cambridge would soon be greeted with 
more welcome than from the tritheistical school of Andofer. 
Such are my wishes, such would be my welcomes, warm and 
cordial as the assurances of my esteem and respect ibr 700." — 
Works, Vol. IV. p. 354. 

" I have to thank you for your pamphlets on the subject of Uni- 
tarianism, and to express my gratification with your efforts for the 

revival of primitive Christianity in your quarter And a strong 

proof of the solidity of the primitive faith is its restoration, as 
soon as a nation arises which vindicates to itself the freedom of 
religious opinion and its external divorce from the civil authority. 
The pure and simple unity of the Creator of the universe is now 
all but ascendant in the Eastern States ; it is dawning in the 
West, and advancing towards the South ; and I confidently ex- 
pect that the present generation will see Unitarianism become 
the general religion of the United States. The Eastern presses 
are giving us many excellent pieces on the subject, and Priest- 
ley's learned writings on it are or should be in every hand." — 
Works, Vol. IV. p. 360. 

Many more passages of a similar import might be quoted 
did my object require them or my limits permit their intro- 
duction. Is this the Ianfl:uao:e of an unbeliever? Are these 
the words of an infidel ? Are these the wishes and desires of an 
anti-Christian ? Let your own publications answer. Let the 
infinite difierence of your views and those expressed above 
cause your silence in niture respecting this distinguished patriot. 

4. Did Mr. Jefferson feel hurt at the imputation of infi- 
delity ? Did he speak of infidels as a class with which he 
had no connexion ? Did he accuse them of rejecting the 
gospel without proper inquiry? For an answer to these 
questions, you may read the following extracts : — 

" I promised you that, one day or other, I would give you my 
views of the Christian religion. They are very different from 
that anti-Christian system imputed to me by those who know 
nothing of my opinions." — Works, Vol. III. p. 506. 

" They [the Orthodox clergy] wish it to be believed that he 
can have no religion who advocates , its freedom." — Works, 
Vol. IV. p. 104. 

<' They [the doctrines of Jesus] have been still more disfigured 
by the corruptions of schismatizing followers, who have found an 
interest in sophisticating and perverting the simple doctrines he 
taught, by engrafting on them the mysticisms of a Grecian soph- 
ist, frittering them into subtilties, and obscuring them with jar- 
gon, uniiitiiey have caused good mm to rgect tke whole m dio^ 
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gust, and to view Jesus Mmsdf as an impostor*^ — Works, 
Vol. III. pp. 508-0. 

*' Their bl^phemies bare driven thinking men into infidtMipj 
who have too hastily rejected the suppoeed author himself, with 
the horrors so falsely imputed to him." — Worksy Vci. IV. 
p. 349. 

'' If histories so unlike as those of Hercules and Jesus ean 
by a fertile imagination and allegorical interpretations be 
brought to the same tally, no line of distinction remains b^- 
tween fact and fancy." — Works, Vd. IV. pp. 296 - 7. 

And what is the meaning of all these remarks ? Was the 
writer an anti-Christian, when be disclaimed the imputation of 
infidelity ? Was he one of the good men who had rejected 
the gospel in dbgust on account of the absurdities of some 
believers ? Was he one of the number who bad been driven 
into infidelity, and too hastily rejected the Christian religicxi, 
on account of the cruel doctrines of Calvinism ? I suppose 
by this time you must be fully convinced that my position is 
proved. Under each of the divisions I could have greatly 
enlarged. I am sorry to be obliged to omit more than three 
quarters of the extracts I have made firom hb works with a 
special reference to this controversy ; but the length of my 
article warns me to conclude ¥rith the still more convincing 
testimony which yet remains. 

5. Finally, then, I present you, in proof of my poidtioD, 
a letter which I have received from a granddaughter of 
Mr. Jeflferson. If any person can know the truth on this 
question, it is this lady. For she was the constant companion 
of her grand&ther for a considerable period, and fix>ra child- 
hood enjoyed, to a remarkable degree, his affection and con- 
fidence. 

, January 27, 1834. 

Sir, 
Your letter of the 23d of January was this morning received, 
and I hasten to reply to it, willing to give all the information I 
can on a subject of so much personal interest to myself, but 
compelled, for many reasons, to request that, whatever use you 
make of the few details I have it in my power to furnish, my 
own name may be kept out of sight. I apprehend, however, 1 
can add but little to the information you^ already possess on the 
subject of Mr. Jefferson's religious opinions, which, judging 
from the spirit of your letter, is both copious and correct. Your 
plan of making him speak for himself is unquestionably the best 
that can be pursued ; nor do I conceive it posaiMe ibr anyone. 
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after an impartial perusal of his published works, to persist in 
applying to him the name of infidel ; a name which for himself 
he ever disclaimed. Still, his letters on religious subjects are 
scattered through the body of his correspondence, and much 
additional light may be thrown on the nature of his opinions by 
their being brought together, arranged, and condensed, in the 
able manner in which I have no doubt they will be in Uie work 
you are about to publish. 

I regret that I can say but little of his last moments, as I was^ 
unhappily for myself, absent from his dying bed. But I have it 
on the testimony of others, that he died as he had lived, a Chris- 
tian philosopher. He was perfectly aware of the approach of 
death, and his last days were marked by a serenity most perfect 
His thoughts were undisturbed by self-reproach, fear, or regret 
His life had been long and most purely virtuous. In the latter 
part of it, however, his bodily sufferings had been great, and 
although he had borne them with exemplary patience he could 
not but feel that death came as a friend to release him from the 
burden of years and infirmities. He felt, too, that his work 
was done ; and even amid those wanderings of the mind which 
precede dissolution and indicate that the soul is already poising 
her wings for flight, the words, '* Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace," were among the last that he uttered. 
He had previously given his parting admonitions to the younger 
members of the family ; whilst on each individual of the sorrow- 
ing friends who surrounded him he had bestowed some expres- 
sion of comfort or tenderness. He died a Christian ; for 
although his views of the mission of Jesus were to a certain de« 
gree peculiar and different from those of others, yet. he thought 
them the true ones, and claimed for himself the name of a fol- 
lower of Christ. He always said he was a Christian, in what 
he understood to be the true sense of the word, and according 
to the doctrines which he believed were truly those of Jesus. 

Mr. Jefferson's character, in spite of the mistakes which 

? re vail among many persons in regard to it, was essentially 
Jhristian, and could have been formed under no other influences 
than those of the gospel. He was, if ever man was, merciful, 
pure in heart, a peace-maker, one who forgave his ^eroies not 
seven times but seventy times seven, doiAg his alnpT in secret, 
and praying, not at the corners of the streets, but in the retire- 
ment of his closet ; and his heavenly Father, who heard him in 
secret, will perhaps one day reward him openly, when he shall 
receive firom men the justice due to his true character and pno- 
cjples. 

Mr. Jeflferson's religious opinions have been variously repre- 
sented, and almost always misrepresented. What I now assert 
I do on the authoritv of his own words and actions, heard and 
w itn ess e d bj myselt He entertained the grealesi possihle M^ 
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miration and Teneration for the character and doctrines of 
Jesus, and few persons devote more time than he did to the 
reading and study of the New Testament. He had carefully 

Srepared for his own use an abstract of the life and sayines of 
esus, extracting from the writings of the Evangelists such chap- 
ters or parts of chapters as appeared to him of the greatest power 
and beauty, and arranging them so as to form a continuous narra- 
tive ; but a copy of the New Testament as it stands was always 
within reach of the chair which he usually occupied when he 
wrote or read. He frequently had recourse to it in his moments 
of retirement, and never more than when under the pressure of 
sorrow he sought the rest which is offered to the heavy laden. 
Upon one occasion, having experienced an affliction of the 
severest kind, he was found by the person who ^first ventured 
to interrupt the retirement of his grief, with the sacred volume in 
his hands ; and in this he continued to read, at intervals, the 
whole time during which the agony of his feelings absorbed all 
thoughts but those which even then he could give to the words 
of the Saviour. 

Nor was his love for the Scriptures entirely confined to the 
writings of the Evangelists. Although he never appeared to take 
the same pleasure in reading the Old Testament, yet there were 
parts which he greatly admired ; many of the Psalms of David 
especially. Several of them I have heard him repeat from 
beginning to end, such as the twenty-third, " The Lord is my 
shepherd '' ; and the fifteenth, the metrical version of which. 



" Lord, who 's the happy man that may 
To ihy blest courts repair ? " 



I have seen copied out in his own hand more than once. He 
was also in the habit of writing down such occasional hymns 
as pleased and satisfied him, and I have one or two written on 
small scraps of paper which I carefully preserve. 

It may be worth while to mention, in passing, that his voice 
and manner were particularly impressive when he read aloud, as 
he sometimes did, passages from the New Testament, or repeated 
the Psalms of David. There was a feeling and an earnestness in 
his tones which added much to the effect of what he read. Of 
sacred music he was particularly fond, and especially of the old 
psalm-tunes, which he regretted much to find giving way in 
favour of more modern compositions. His voice continued sweet 
and unbroken to the last years of his life, and I have frequently 
heard him singing passages of the old psalms. 

He was as regular an attendant at church as circumstances 
permitted, and frequently overcame obstacles of roads and weather 
which might have deterred younger and more vigorous men. He 
preferred the liturgy of the church of England to any other form of 
worship, and always kept by him an Episcopalian prayer-book. 
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Sach indications as these are the more worthy of notice^ becanse 
Sir. Jefferson is well known to have been a fearless and uncomh 
promising man, paying small respect either to persons or what be 
considered prejudices. His worst enemies have never, I believe, 
charged him with hypocrisy, and his assertion of independence 
both in speech and action has oflen caused him to be misunder* 
stood and misrepresented. 

He was particularly sturdy on the subject of his religious be- 
lief, viewing with peculiar abhorrence all attempts to establish 
anything like an inquisition over the free thoughts of the mind, 
particularly on subjects which, far beyond human jurisdiction, 
lie between man and his God, to whom only he should be 
required to render his account But to friendly inquiry and 
even admonition Mr. Jefferson was always open and gentle, and 
I have been pleased and surprised to see what different impres- 
sions from those which they brought good religious persons would 
often carry away, afler long and frank converse with him on 
topics of which he equally with themselves admitted the impor- 
tance, although perhaps his particular views might be different 
from their own. 

With regard to Mr. Jefferson's belief in a future state, he has 
himself expressly declared it in more than one of his writings ; 
but it is also a fact that the last words ever traced by his hands 
were an expression of the hope and expectation of rejoining the 
wife of his youth, whom he had never ceased to regret, and a 
daughter whose untimely death had robbed him of one staff of his 
old age, although he was blest with a surviving daughter whose 
devoted affection to himself he repaid by the most unbounded 
attachment. 

Such, sir, are the best answers I can give to your questions 
addressed to me on the subject of my dear grandfather's 
opinions. But afler all, the best answer to the accusations of 
his open enemies, and the more dangerous assertions of his pre- 
tended friends, is to be found in the whole tenour of a life passed 
in the exercise of every Christian virtue and devoted to the ser- 
vice of his fellow-men. A distinction which he liked to draw 
between the lessons of heathen philosophy and those of Jesus 
was, that the former had for their object to teach man to take 
care of his own happiness, whilst the latter turned his thoughts 
to the happiness of others. And if all were not happy who came 
within the sphere of Mr. Jefferson's influence, it was not fbf 
want of the most constant efforts on his part to make them mn. 
In small things as in great the same ardent desire to do good 
formed the spring of all his actions. His kind offices beginning 
at home extended themselves in circles until they reached the 
utmost limits of his powers. At home he had been the best 
hnsband, and was the best father and grandfather, the kindest 
master, the most faithful and active friend, the most usefUt 

21« 
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neighbour. He was loved best always where best known. 
Those who approached him nearest were the most devoted in 
their a'ffection and veneration, and it was only as men receded 
from him that they lost sight of his true proportions, which thus 
became distorted through the mists of prejudice and lost the 
symmetry which really belonged to them. I repeat again my 
firm belief that such a character as Mr. Jefferson's could hate 
been formed under no other influences than those of the gospel ; 
that there is in this worid but one sort of tree capable of bearing 
such fruit. 

I make no apology for these encomiums on so near a relation. 
Mr. Jefferson has ceased to belong exclusively to his family. He 
belongs to mankind, and we of his blood should consider our- 
selves as holding such information as our situation in regard to 
him enabled us to become possessed of in trust for those who 
ask it of us, and who, we believe, will make a worthy use ofit 
We speak as of one whom we love more than others can do, 
simply because we have known him better. Whatever light, 
therefore, this letter can throw upon the truth, as it regards a 
good and great man, is yours, sir, to make such use of as seems 
best to you ; reserving only, as my own privilege, the right which 
belongs to every female, of avoiding public notice. 

With sentiments of great respect, 
I remain yours, &c. 



Now, unbelievers, what will you do with all this mass of 
evidence ? You cannot assert, with the least shadow of 
truth, that Mr. JefTerson ever uttered or published a syl- 
lable which contradicts a single sentiment I have quoted. No. 
All these opinions he did cordially embrace. All this is pos- 
itive proof which cannot be refuted. But you can affirm 
that he has written some things which other Christians 
reject, and that he has spoken plainly concerning some parts 
of*^ the Scriptures, Calvinism, the Orthodox clergy, and the 
apostles. All this I admit ; but what does this prove ? Be- 
cause I have expressed my honest views respecting human 
systems of divinity, ambitious priests, or some things recorded 
in the Bible, am I therefore to be classed amono^ unbeliev- 
ers ? Tliis is surely a new. mode of reasoning for infidels ; 
and I will not charge this absurdity upon your system, until 
I find it stated in your publications. 

You may also contend that Christians of diderent sects 
havd called Mr. Jefferson an unbeliever. This I acknowl- 
edge ; but what does this prove ? Are you in the habit of 
taking the assertions of Orthodox believers in proof of any 
position which you reject ? Why should you in this instance r 
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On what ground have they preferred this charge against 
him ? Simply because he^id not believe so much concern- 
ing Jesus and his religion as they did. Is this treating him 
according to gospel rules ? Is this conduct consistent with 
the fundamental principles of Protestantism ? I freely grant 
that my belief on several points of Christianity differs essen- 
tially from that of Mr. Jederson. I do not know as he would 
agree b all particulars with any denomination in Christendom. 
But what of all this ? Is not the Bible the common standard 
of divine truth ? Has he not as much right to investigate as 
any other individual ? Must I condemn one neighbour for 
believing too much and another for not believing enough ? 
Am I the infidlible pope ? From whom have I received any 
such commission ? No. I am bound by the gospel to do unto 
others as I would have others do unto me. I have no willmg- 
ness to be cdled an infidel because I cannot assent to the creed 
of my Orthodox friend ; neither have I any disposition to con- 
demn Mr. Jeffersoil because he could not receive all the arti- 
cles of my faith, so long as I know he wished to be regarded 
a follower of Jesus. 

But the wrong-doing of Christians is no excuse for your 
misconduct. You profess to be governed by the principles 
of common honesty, I suppose. Now I demand to know 
upon what authority you claim Mr. Jefferson as an infidel. 
You have seen that he called himself a Christian, and wished 
to be so regarded by his fellow-men. You have seen that 
he endeavoured to regulate his life by the precepts of Jesus, 
and died in expectation of admission to the heaven which he 
revealed. You have seen that his family regard this charge 
of infidelity as a gross and shameless slander upon the char- 
acter of their venerated relative. Can you consider your 
course honest, fair, just, right ? I appeal to your common 
sense. I appeaf to the community. Wherever this dis- 
tinguished man is to be classed, he evidently does not belong 
to vour party. I have no further interest in the question than 
to have the truth prevail, and if this be your object, as you 
loudly profess, you will no longer claim Thomas Jefferson as 
an infidel. 

B. Whitman. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Soeiai Evils and their Remedy. The Mechame. By the Rer. 
Charles B. Taylor. New York : Harper and Bcolhera. 
1834. ISmo. pp. 159. 

That the Messrs. Harper should give to the puUic an Ameri- 
can edition of this work is nothing strange ; hut that a clergyman 
should be its author is more than we can account for, without s 
supposition which we are unwilling to make. The clergyman 
who really understands and is prepared to fill his mission is the 
workingman's true friend. The gospel is emphatically the 
workingman's religion. They were " the common people who 
heard Jesus gladly " ; and it was because " the poor had the go»- 
pel preached unto them " th.nt John was instructed to infer that 
the Messiah had come. By ^* preaching the gospel to the poor," 
we are not to suppose was merely meant proclaiming to them 
its great truths, but that the gospel which contemplated the 
moral and social elevation of the poor, of the lower classes, was 
there proclaimed. This the gospel did contemplate, and insured 
it when it proclaimed the fraternity of the human race ; and it 
is this which makes it a religion for the many, peculiarly good 
news to the millions. 

The author of the book before us gives us no evidence that he 
has ever suspected this. He seems not to be aware that by vir- 
tue of his office he is bound to be the poor man's friend and 
the unshrinking advocate of the equal rights of all men. He 
sees a broad line of distinction between the higher and the lower 
classes of society, but he sees no evil in it. He sees evil only in 
the uneasiness of the lower class, in its efforts to equal or to ex- 
change places with the higher. This book, coming as it does 
from a clergyman, would, if anything could, justify infidelity, and 
render indifference to religion a virtue. It breathes a spirit that 
would crush every effort of the people to meliorate their social 
condition. Its sentiments are worthy none but an antediluvian 
politician, such as none but a slave can embrace, or a tyrant 
wish to prooagate. Its language is, '' Vulgar Mechanics, to your 
places. Stand ready bitted and saddled for your masters' pleas- 
ure. Be tJutes, as you are, and dream not that you are human 
beings." Such is the lesson with which it would cure social 
evils, and such the lesson its publishers would read to the liberty^ 
loving workingmen of America ! 
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With these remarks we dismiss this little prodaction, but not 
the subject it professes to discuss. That subject is one not to be 
lightly dismissed by him who is conscious that there are duties 
which he owes to his fellow-beings. We fear, however, that too 
many do lightly dismiss it. We fear there are those who would 
brand such as believe that there are great and grievous social 
evils which demand redress, as agitators, demagogues, jacobins, 
or persons of desperate fortunes, who have nothing to lose but 
everything to gain by a change. We fear there are those, and 
even clergymen too, who, with their faces turned to the past, have 
no inward visions of a greater good for the human race, who 
dream not that as the professed disciples of Jesus they are 
bound to desire a progress, and to labour to set their fellow- 
beings forward in knowledge and virtue. We fear there are 
those who, because they find this world " a vale of tears" to 
the many, confounding the actual with the possible, infer that it 
always must be so, that God decreed it, and that it is impious 
not to be resigned to it. We fear ; God grant that we fear 
without reason ! We wish not to complain. But we would to 
God that all, and especially every clergyman, felt that the gospel 
was given to effect a great moral and social reform in man's 
earthly condition, that Jesus was a reformer, that the apostles 
were reformers, that he and they suffered martyrdom as re- 
formers, and that whoever would be a true disciple of Jesus 
must love all men, even the most abandoned, well enough, if need 
be, to die as he did, upon the cross for their salvation ; that every- 
one felt that he owes a vast debt to the community — a debt which 
cannot be paid so long as a single human being 4s deprived of 
his rights, a single vice remains to be correct^, a single new 
truth to be promulgated, or the least additional good to be ob- 
tained for any portion of our fellow-beings. We should feel this. 
It should sink deep into our hearts, and forbid us to desist from 
an earnest inquiry afler a remedy for all social evils of whatever 
name or magnitude. 

We say remedy. For we are not of that number who believe 
the evils of the social state are irremediable. We are not of 
that number who believe the earth is smitten with the maledic- 
tion of Heaven, and that groans and tears are man's inevitable lot 
We have seen suffering, we have heard complaints, we have seen 
and shared in man's miseries ; but we never dared believe their 
cause was lodged in the bosom of the Divinity. We have seen the 
hand of God at work in the affairs of men ; but we have seen it 
at work only for good. We have seen it pouring "oil and 
wine " into the wounded heart, binding up the broken spirit, and 
making the sufferer whole ; but we have not seen it pushing man 
forward in a career of madness and compelling him to be '' the 
greatest plague and tormentor of his kind." We have seen the 
factitious dirtinctioiia of society, and the tremendoos eritiithej 
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uiTdf e, but we hAT€ seen in ibMi no marks of the witdoiii aad 
goodaeas of God ; we ha?e seeo io them onlj the IbolishneM 
and wickedoeas of man. « The foolishness of man perverteth 
his way, and his heart fretteth against the Lord." If these erib 
are the work of man thej are not iioperishable. If man has 
made them, man can unmake them. At least, it can be no dis- 
respect to the Deity to labour to remove them. 

But what is the remedy for our social eyiU? Who is able to 
answer ? Not he who, contemning first principles and what he 
calls abstract science, applauds himself for being only tipracHeai 
man ; not he who denies all disinterestedness, and judging firom 
his own heart, pronounces selfishness the governing principle of 
everyone's life ; not he who is unconscious of the great duties 
involved in the spiritual brotherhood of the hnman race ; not he 
who has to learn that hb nature is allied to the Divinity and is 
SQsceptible of indefinite perfectibility ; nor he who sees in the 
gospel no great social principle, which in its progressive devel- 
opement must not only modify but recast society and place it 
upon an entirely new base. The remedy is in Christianity — in 
Christianity, not as a dogma, not as a system of b^ief, but as a 

fraud, all-comprehending principle of moral and social action, 
t can be found only by carrying out into all the details of social 
and private life those great moral maxims which Jesus disclosed 
in his teaching and exemplified in his life. But how is thb to 
be done ? Not by saying, as it is said on either hand. It cannot 
be done ; but by a ftill confidence that it can and must be done, 
and by engaging in earnest to do it. The pulpit alone cannot 
do it, T^ has spoken. Its voice, we trust, has alarmed many 
a one's conscience, arrested many a sinner in his mad career, 
called back many of the erring, and oilen consoled and con- 
firmed the good ; but alone it is too weak to check and roll 
back the full tide of depravity. It must be aided by Education. 
Education 1 He who pronounces that word pronounces the 
remedy for the evils of man's social condition. But not he who 
speaks only of intellectual education. Many know their duty, 
but do it not. Many a man's understanding is right whose feel- 
ings are wrong, Man's whole nature must be educated. Educated^ 
we say ; by which we mean the right exercise, training, or disci- 
plining of man's whole physical, intellectual, and moral nature. 
The body must be so educated as to insure it health, active and 
vigorous limbs ; the feelings should be so disciplined that those 
which furnish the eqergy for useful and virtuous action may ak 
ways be predominant ; and the intellect should be so developed 
that the right and the best means of obtaining it shall always he 
obvious. 

Education should have a religious foundation. Those who 
propose a system of education which excludes religion propose 
POtbiQg really practioaUe or desirabte. Aside fioM that part oC 
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■lan's nfttnre which finds its sphere of activity only in what per- 
tains to reli^n, man is but an animal, or a mere creature of 
barren logic In either case he ceases to be a human being 
who adds to his animal propensities and his reasoning powers 
those moral instincts which are the distinguishing characteris- 
tics and which constitute the real glory of human nature. All 
that is generous, touching, or sublime in our nature is intimately 
allied to the religious sentiment, and withers and disappears 
whenever that is struck with death. We would have all our 
systems of education recognise this truth. The great object of 
all our schools should be to reveal the mind to itself, to make 
the soul conscious of its loily and deathless energies, and of its 
power to grow by an ever-enlarging virtue into the likeness of 
the Divinity. But in making religion the base of education, we 
should detach it from its various forms, disengage it from all its 
sectarian connexions, and present it simply as a sentiment of 
the heart, a law of the soul, as the great principle which is for^ 
ever urging man forward towards higher and more advanced 
states of living. In school we would consider it as the principle 
of perfectibility, and occupy the young mind only with its ^irit 
and results. 

We know there are those who would exclude religion from 
our schools; but we believe it is only because they identify it 
with dogmas, and its instruction with sectarian strife and ani- 
mosity. Did they view it as we do, they could not object to it. 
It does seem to us that no one not in love with depravity, no 
one who ever stops to gaze on an opening flower, to inhale its 
sweet perfume, or to catch the wild note of a forest songster, no 
one who feels the least emotion on beholding the distant moun- 
tains with harmonious outlines, the ocean where its ** waves 
sleep on its bosom," or when the storm lashes them into fury, 
the deep blue vault of heaven lighted up with its thousands of 
evening fires, a generous sentiment, an act of heroism or of dis- 
interested affection, can object to religion, which, as we view it, 
and as we would have it introduced into schools, is but the right 
exercise of our highest and most glorious faculties — neither 
more nor less than the perception of the beautiful and true, 
sympathy with the pure and spiritual, veneration lor the holy, 
love for the good, gratitude for the munificent and the kind, an^ 
an eternal up-shooting of the soul towards perfection. 

But however thorough, however religious, education may be 
made, the education of a few will not be enough. Egypt was 
the cradle of learning, of arts and sciences ; but she has fallen. 
Ch«ece was once the academy of the civilized world. Her 
philosophers sounded the depths of the homan mind. Her poets 
and orators stand unrivalled. Her artists seized upon the idea 
of the beautifiil, detached it, reembodied it, in forms which re* 
main and wiU remain modble through all eoming tine. Bat 
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Greece has fallen. Rome, once the haughty mistreaa of the 
world, was rich in statesmen, heroes, learned men, poets, and 
orators. But she has fallen, and comparative solitude reigns 
upon the " Seven hills " of her greatness. Why have all these 
fallen and veiled their glory in &e dust 1 Not for the want of 
the educated few, but of the many — for the want of an edtt- 
caiedy erdightened population. The lights which shot from the 
educated few were but flashes soon lost in the profound darkness 
which enveloped the mass of the people. The education of a 
few is not enough. The millions must be sent to school — not 
merely sent to school for two or three months in a year for half 
a dozen years, but must be educated in the fullest, broadest 
sense of the term. The wh<^ population of a country and 
eventually of the world must be educated. This is the remedy 
for social evils, -—education, moral, intellectual, and physical, 
based on religion, and universally diffused, and this, too, is a 
remedy which can be applied. 

Can be applied. The stationary philosophers may contradict 
us. They may allege such a thing never has been, therefore 
never can be ; that children are born with unequal capacities, 
and that it is folly to dream of making all equal ; but they will 
not move us. We admit that children are born with different 
capacities, that education can never make all equal, but it does 
not follow from this that all cannot be educated. Education 
cannot create ; we admit it can only unfold and aid the growth 
of the germs which nature originally wishes, but all except idi- 
ots have the genius and are susceptible of a spiritual as well as 
a physical growth. That all can reach the same size we do not 
pretend ; but that all with proper culture can grow, will grow, 
is a truth we presume no one will controvert. Let this culture 
be given to all, let all have the means of attaining the largest 
growth of which they are susceptible ; we ask no more. 

To infer that all cannot be educated because all have not 
been is a species of logic long since superannuated. It is too 
late in the day to measure the future by the past He who 
should wish to do it would have sided with the judges that con- 
demned Socrates to drink the hemlock, would have joined the 
cry of the multitude in reference to Jesus, " Crucify him, Crucify 
him " ; he would have recommended the burning of Huss and 
Jerome and Bruno, and the incarceration of Galileo ; ridiculed 
Columbus for his new geographical notions, laughed at Frank- 
lin and his kite, and made sport of Fulton and his steamboat. 
Had this spirit prevailed, all those mighty discoveries and inven- 
tions which have given man his empire over nature would never 
have been made, or would have been stifled in their birth. The 
melioration of laws for which humanity now justly af^lauds her^ 
self, the improvements in the science of government which 
in our case have taken a rapM^atride towards perfectioo, would 
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never have been effected, and instead of having the qiectacle of 
a free |)eopIe to contemplate, we should have had only masters 
and slaves. No. The past does not, cannot, in the sense in 
which the stationary philosopher alleges it, measure the future. 
There has been through all the past a progress, and this bids us 
look for still greater hereafter. If from the past it be allowable 
to predict the future, let it be from past improvements that we 
infer future ones. 

We cannot dismiss this article without referring to the duty 
which one generation owes to another. The child must be 
** trained up in the way he should go," but he cannot train him- 
self The education, at least its rudiments, must be given. 
Parents, guardians, or legislators must provide for it. The 
existing generation must bestow it on the rising. The rank the 
generation to come after us will hold, the advances in civiliza- 
tion which it will make, depend almost entirely on the education 
we give it. How, then, does our duty to educate aU the chil- 
dren of our country rise in importance ! How do almost all 
other considerations dwindle into insignificance, compared with 
this ! Who does not in this recognise an immense responsi- 
bility which rests upon him? Who would shrink from it, and 
not do his duty? * 

For ourselves we are glad that the duty of educating one gen- 
eration is given to another. It prevents us from feeling that 
we stand alone. It is an arrangement which connects us with 
all the past and with the whole future. We are an epitome of 
the vices and follies, the virtue's and intelligence of all past ages ; 
and our action, good or bad, upon the generation to follow us, 
will be felt by the remotest posterity. We occupy a command- 
ing position. No action can be without its result. No word 
can drop idly to the ground. A word, little heeded when spoken, 
may kindle up a virtuous energy in some bosom, which shall 
pass from that to another, from that to still another, till there be 
collected a moral force sufficient to shake the empire of evil and 
then to create an entire new order of things. Every man may, 
in consequence of this law of our social development, be contrib- 
uting something to the knowledge and virtue and happiness of 
the most distant generations. No one is too low, no one is too 
obscure, to be able to aid forward the glorious work of moral and 
social improvement. No matter how few or how apparently 
isolated from the world may be the friends of humanity, their 
exertions can never be lost. Their most private acts may prove 
to be the highest public benefits ; their most secret devotions 
may be nourishing principles, cherishing a force of character 
which will one day pass firom them to some beyond their circle, 
to increase in power and activity till the whole world feel and 
own their influence. 

TOL. I. 22 
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This is the grand secret of all human improvement, the ac- 
tion of man upon man and of generation upon generation. 
This is the principle by which Jesus accomplishes the grand 
reform he commenced. It was by the action of man upon man, 
of generation upon generation, that the germ of moral and social 
perfection which he deposited in the earth was to be nurtured 
into life. The nation in which he appeared has passed away. 
The conquerors of his countrymen have been conquered, and 
their conquerors in their turn have passed under the yoke, but 
that germ remains. It has sprung up, received fresh beauty 
and verdure from every storm which has passed over it, and it 
has now risen to afford shade and shelter to nearly half the 
earth ; but that it has survived the revolutions of ages and 
reached its present growth has been the result of no other prin- 
ciple. Man has imparted something to man, and one individual 
has kindled up the soul of another. One generation has accu- 
mulated something that its predecessor bad not, which it has 
imparted to its successor to be still enlarged. 

Let us not overlook this grand principle of reform, and so 
long as we have it in our power thus to aid in setting the human 
race forward in the march of improvement let us not be dis- 
couraged. We have in our hands the lever which moves the 
moral world. Let us learn to use it with effect. Let us feel 
the sublime power with which it invests every individual of the 
human family. This lever is education ; and when we see the 
mighty power it holds what importance does it not receive ! 
what attention does it not demand ! Let all our thoughts be 
turned towards the means of making it thorough, religious, uni- 
versal, and with the least possible delay. We are called to do 
this by every consideration which can arrest the understanding 
or touch the heart. We are called to it by all our Jove of human 
happiness, by all our aversion to pain, by all our desire to share 
in great and glorious actions. Whoever we are, whatever 'our 
party, sect, creed, or mode of worship, here is a field broad 
enough for us all, and in which we may all labour in peace. 
Fathers and mothers ! Religionists and politicians ! Clergymen 
and legislators ! Patriots, philanthropists, and reformers ! Here 
is the object equal to your gentlest affections and to your lof\iest 
ambition. Lend it the concentrated powers of all your minds 
and hearts, of your whole souls. God grant ye may ! 

O. A. Brownson. 
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Manfy Piety, in its Principles, By Robert Philip^ of Ma- 
berly Chapel. New York, 1833. 18mo. pp. 218. 

Mr. Philip is ■ an Orthodox minister near London. He is 
pablishing a series of '' Guides " for young people. This is the 
first of the number. A preface has been obtained for this Amer- 
ican edition from Rev. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, who 
some time since excited the odium of the Princeton school on 
account of his heresy, and who has more recently been known 
in this quarter by an able article on " Butler's Analogy," in the 
New-Haven Spectator. He assures us that he <' should esteem it 
highly auspicious to the cause of pure and elevated piety, partic- 
ularly among young men, if this book should receive a very ex- 
tensive circulation." Why this opinion should have been ex- 
pressed by this gentleman we could not divine until we reached 
the seventh essay. The book consists of eight essays on the fol- 
lowing topics : Manly Estimates of both Worlds ; Manly Es- 
timates of True Wisdom ; Manly Views of Salvation ; Manly 
Faith in Providence ; Manly Honesty in Prayer ; Manly views 
of Divine Influence ; Manly Views of Religious Mystery ; Manly 
Views of Divine Holiness. In all these there is nothing very 
good or very bad ; no great originality of thought or illustration; 
nothing very exciting or very improving ; but much that is very 
well, quite clever, in our sense of the word. 

But the seventh essay contains a direct attack upon Unitari- 
anism. It is wholly devoted to this subject. By a very sun>- 
mary process he levels our system with the dust ; that is, in his 
own estimation. Now that one whole chapter of this small vok 
ume should be devoted to this doctrine fully proves, in the first 
place, that in the neighbourhood of London this heresy was 
thought of sufficient importance to receive a laboured review ; 
and in the second place, that in Philadelphia the danger of 
young men's being led astray by this faith exists to such a de- 
gree as to excite one of the most popular of the Orthodox preach- 
ers to aid the circulation of the book by his name and his pen. 
All this is well. We will now show our readers how skilfully 
this champion of mystery has demolished Unitarianism. Take 
the following specimen of calm reasoning, from the introduction: 

*< In a word, a religion without mystery must be a religion without 
a God ; for the moment a God is admitted, mystery begins, and can 
nev^r end, Unitarianism pretends, indeed, to be a reU^on without 
mysteries; and certainly it is not the fault of its votaries that any 
mystery cleaves to that system. They have done all that men could 
do to rid it of them ; and somewhat more than even the devil ever ven- 
tured to try ; for he did not venture to question the inspiration of the 
texts quoted against his proposals in the wilderness, nor to evade their 
force by analyzing their ngures. But still, after all tba;(hB« beeu 
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dared and done to rid Unitarianism of mystery, even the oftunfiu 
of its God leaves him incomprtktntibU ; and what more can Trini- 
tarianistn make him ? " — pp. 161 - 2. 

Our readers will perceive by this last question that our author 
is in no danger of being mistaken for a Solomon. We are told 
in Scripture that God is one person. This is a plain, simple 

Sroposition. This we can understand, comprehend, lielieve. 
iut when we are told by the human creed that God exists in 
three distinct persons, that each one is God, that all are equal, 
that all are infinite in every perfection, and still that there are 
not three Gods, but only one God, we hear a contradictory asser- 
tion ; we can neither understand, comprehend, nor believe. 
Now if Mr. Philip had desired to convince us that it is manly 
to believe mysteries, he should have shown us how we can be- 
lieve a proposition to which no idea can be attached. Let us il- 
lustrate by an example. I solemnly declare in your presence this 
sentence, — "Erbo di corece lavarco dehcou." I assure you 
that this contains a most important truth, and that it is abso- 
lutely essential to your salvation to believe it. You reply that 
you cannot understand it, that you cannot form any idea of the 
meaning of the words. Very well. I repeat the sentence and 
assure you that it contains a great mystery. Can you believe it 
any easier for its being called mysterious? Surely not. We 
are nowhere required to believe mysteries, because this is an 
utter impossibility, and this every man of sense ought to know. 
A revelation is the explanation of a secret or mystery. Our 
Saviour came to give us a revelation of the Divine will. We do 
not deny that there are mysteries in almost everything, but we do 
not believe them, for we cannot; it is a moral impossibility to 
believe without ideas. And we would further remark, that we 
do not receive the devil as our exemplar in quoting or applying 
or explaining passages of holy writ. We prefer the teachings of 
Jesus and his apostles. But we must hasten to the arguments. 
These are three in number. 

1. The first is this: In heaven songs of praise are addressed 
to God and the Lamb. He then infers from this assertion 
that Unitarianism is false and Trinitarianism true. How this 
can be made out is beyond our feeble comprehension. But lis- 
ten to Mr. Philip : " What, therefore, could a Unitarian do 
there, but either confess that he had never believed the Bible, 
or charge all heaven with idolatry and error? This would be in 
fact his only alternative. He could do nothing but acknowledge 
himself to have been a fool on earth, or impeach the whole *£ren- 
^ral assembly ' of saints and angels, as idolaters." — p, 1 67. Now 
we will answer this reasoning afler his own manner. What could 
a Trinitarian do in this heaven ? Can he hear one song ascend- 
ing to FathoTy Son, and Spirit, as the eternal Jehovah ? No ; 
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not a single hallelujah of this description can be heard from one 
end of the celestial regions to the other ; but all are praising 
God and the Lamb. Who is this God ? Is it not the God and 
Father of Jesus ? Is it not the infinite Jehovah ? And who is 
this Latnb ? The equal Son of God, one of the three persons in 
the Trinity, a being who is also God himself? Look to the book 
to which our author has referred, for an answer. We are there 
told that this Lamb was slain ; that he redeemed us to God by 
his blood ; that he overcame, and was retoarded with the highest 
honours, by having a seat on his Father's throne ; and much 
more of the same import. And not a single instance can be 
found in which he is represented as Deity, or one of the three 
persons of the Godhead ; and not a single passage can be quoted 
to show that the holy spirit was ever mentioned in this heavenly 
worship. This argument is peculiarly unfortunate for our 
author ; for it proves that his own worship on earth is wholly 
unscriptural, and that the songs recorded in Revelation are 
strictly Unitarian. It proves, therefore, on his own ground that 
our doctrine is infinite truth. 

2. His second argument is this : " The mysterious creed is the 
only form of Christianity which has ever been successful or sanc- 
tifying in our world." — p. 163. This assertion ought first to be 
proved in order to make the reasoning good for anything. Bat 
this important step is forgotten, and the whole proposition neces- 
sarily falls to the ground. He does, indeed, assert this for fact in 
rei)eated instances; and he declares that Trinitarianism has 
been the religion of the majority for many centuries. He then 
infers that God would not have permitted this state of things 
unless this had been the truth. Now this argument proves a 
great deal too much, and is therefore worse than nothing. Take 
a few illustrations. The heathen religion has always been em- 
braced by a majority of the human family. Would this have 
been suffered unless the system were divine truth ? Mohammed- 
anism numbers more than Christianity. Would this have been 
permitted unless their sentiments were correct? The Catholics 
are the lar crest denomination of Christians. Would this have 
been allowed unless theirs were the true church? Mr. Philip's 
mode of reasoning wholly destroys his supposed argument. And 
this is too frequently the method adopted by our Orthodox breth- 
ren ; they appeal to the majority of numbers to prove the truth 
of their system ; while the majority at different periods of the 
church have been Unitarian in sentiment. 

3. The third argument is this : ** The manifest inconsis- 
tency between the tenor of Scripture and the tenor of Unitari- 
anism. As my limits impose the utmost brevity, I must have 
recourse to a mode of illustration which will give multum inpar^ 
ro." — p. 181. Now what is this short cut ? Why, Mr. Philipsup- 
poses after five hundred years the Unitarian doctrine to have be« 

22« 
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£'ves us a copy of wliat this letter ought to be. He has taken a 
w texts of Scripture from iheir connexion and applied them to 
¥. Jesus. He then infers that no Unitarian could use the words of 
t^ Bihie when speaking of Christ, and consequently the system 
■ttDust be false. Now this is the inost unfortunate argument of 
Qie whole. It is at once annihilated by facts. Tr i nil aria u ism 
bas been kept alive only by the constant use of human 'creeds. 
I'One of the great men in England would not circulate the BihIe 
k Without the creed, becauseall the common people would become 
I Unitarians if they read nothing but the Scriptures. Whole 
s of Methodists and large nutnbura of the Baptbls of that 
I tounlry embraced Unilarianism just so K)on as they rennuDced 
Kitilegiance to human creeds. In this country the Christian sect 
" fcave established more than a thousand churches inlhin thirty 
years, and all are Unitarian. How has this been done? Sim- 
ply hy giving up human creeds, and taking the Bible as the only 
standard of Divine truth. This always has been the result where 
the experiment has been tried ; and this always will be the result 
so long ns our Bible reads as it now stands. Ovr creed m the 
Bible, and we can express our peculiar sentiments in the very 
language of inspiration. This our my.'itmous believers cannot, 
or else they would not swear their theological professors and 
bind down their church-members to a human formulary of faith. 
We think, therefore, that Mr. Philip's pretended arguments are 
refuted. 

B. WntTMAH. 
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Trb Christian Knowledge Society is, we believe, the richest 
institution of the kind in Great Britain. Its income for the year 
18£2 amounted to more than, the enormous sum of seventy thou- 
sand pounds, or three hundred and twelve thousand dollars. It 
is connected with the Established Church, and its object is to 
circulate cheap publications on Christian doctrine, morals, and 
piety, and with a particular view to tlic conversion of Dissenters 
and the defence of the Establishment. In some late numbers 
of the Christian Oliserver (the organ of the evangelical patty 
of the Church of England), there have been some severe ani- 
madversions on the character of many of the tracts which the 
Society baa thought it proper to issue. The Observer talks of 
"the theology patronised by the Society," and tells us that many 
of its publications contain doctrines which are decidedly heretical, 
and that there is a growing dissatisfaction amon;; a portion of its 
members on that account. It sccuis that the ilieology which is 
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the subject of these strictures does not recognise the doctrines of 
original depravity ani of '* faith alone/' and has distinctly a»* 
serted that a holy life is necessary to a participation in the ben- 
efits of the atonement. It has also advanced some notions 
on the influence of the holy spirit, which do not appear to be 
satisfactory at all. We have none of the Society's publications, 
and of course cannot judge how far the strictures are true. 
Some of those which are pronounced heretical are written by 
distinguished clergymen of the Establishment, and we hope that 
they may be regarded as signs of the times. The Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England are susceptible of such differ- 
ent interpretations, and it has been so difficult to learn the views 
of the great body of those who subscribe to them, that we are 
glad to see anything which looks like a definite expression of 
opinion from such respectable authorities as the writers of many 
of these tracts. We cannot tell to what extent the publications 
of the Society are an organ of the Church, but we judge that 
they must necessarily take their tone from the prevailing sentif- 
ments. J. Q. Day. 



Works in Press. 

A neat duodecimo volume of sermons has been selected from 
the manuscripts of the late Rev. Ezra S. Goodwin, of Sandwich, 
and a memoir written by the Rev. H. B. Goodwin of Concord. 
The work will be ready for delivery some time this month. Those 
who have heard this able divine preach will need no recommen- 
dation of ours. To those who are unacquainted with his writ- 
ings we can most cordially recommend the forthcoming volume. 



It must be highly gratifying to the friends of Liberal Christian- 
ity to learn that a large octavo volume of sermons by the late 
Dr. Parker, of Portsmouth, accompanied by a memoir from the 
gifled pen of Rev. Prof H. Ware, Jr., is soon to be given to the 
public. As the prohts arising from the sale of the work are to 
be appropriated to the education of his only child and son, we 
trust the number of subscribers for the work will be large. 

Messrs. Manson, Emerson, and Grant, of Cambridge, are print- 
ing a duodecimo edition of King James's Bible. The text will 
be divided into paragraplis according to the sense, and the poet- 
ical parts will be arranged metrically. The duties of editorship 
devolve mainly upon the Rev. Mr. Coit, of the Episcopal church; 
and mentioning his name, we furnish a guarantee for the fidel- 
ity and accuracy of the edition. We hope the work will be lib- 
erally patronized, since we believe, from the specimens we have 
seen, it will be a very great improvement upon former editions. 
We learn that the Massachusetts Bible Society has passed a 
vote in approbatioa of the enterprise. 



> 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND INTELUGENCE- 



INFIDEI« MIS8I01VARIES. 

It is probably known tx> many of our readers that Robert Taylor and 
Kichard Carlisle have taken the name of *^ Infidel Missionanes," and 
for some years have been very industriously disseminating their de- 
moralizing notions throughout England. They have been prosecuted 
and punished for their indecencies and blasphemies, and this inexpe- 
dient measure of some overzealous Christians has given them a noto- 
riety and an influence with certain classes which they could not 
otherwise have secured. Several of their low, vile, scandalous works 
have been republished by the infidels in our own country, and are 
obtaining a somewhat extensive circulation among the uneducated 
jind unprincipled, on whom they may produce the most injurious con- 
seouences. I requested, some months since, a distinguished gentleman 
in England to furnish me the means of estimating their true character, 
acquirements, influence, and success. From the answer to my letter 
I present the following extract, intending hereafter to give some fur- 
ther notice of these notorious individuals. 

'* Of the character of Ta\'lor and Carlisle I will, if I can. enable yon to 

i'udge by the documents I send. The first, however, I consider little 
tetter than a madman, and the second little better than a villain. If left 
ani)ersecuted they would both bv this time have been nearly or quite 
extinct. As it is, they have neither learning nor character to influence 
any but the morally and physically lowest. For a long time their influ- 
ence has been on the decrease. Unbelievers of good character and easy 
circumstances shun contact with them as with degradation. Among the 
morally low of the working classes they have an influence, and I am told 
that in a political respect Carlisle's influence has been extending. He 
has certainly been over the country on a mission of devilism — it is said, 
organizing tlie means of forcible resistance to the civil power, but 1 think 
he has more sense than to commit himself in any such plan. Carlisle was 
originally a tinker. Taylor was educated at Cambriage, and has more 
learning than sense. Both are bad men. Carlisle is a filthy sensualist. 
He is now living in what he calls, and recommends, ' a moral marriage,* 
that is, in adultery. They and their followers are wholly lost in de- 
lusion, deceit, and for the most part open sin." 



LETTER FROM BUFFALO, NEW TORE. 

" Buffalo is n place which contains persons of almost every variety of 
opinion, from the most exclusive bigot down to the confirmed skeptic. 
1 he predominant sect in this city is the Presbyterian. They have two 
meetmg-houses, one of which is among the largest belonging to that de- 
nomination in the state. During the past winter Burchardism, as it is 
here called in common parlance, has filled the city with religious wildfire. 
Burchard, the author of the confusion, is well known here as the most 

Erominent revivalist in this part of the country. Although ho boasted of 
aving made seven hundred converts, including two hundred children, 
as the firuits of his eight weeks' labour in Bufialo, yet it is said, that, after 
leaving here, he represented the inhabitants as tlie most incorrigible of all 
sinners. An indiflerence on the subject of religion is already, I believe, 
apprehended, if it is not now felt, in the very congrei^tionfl in which his 
efiorts produced the tremendous effervescence. This any reflecting 
person might naturally have supposed would follow as the (raits of soch 
extravagance and folly. 
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« Beeides a Catholic, a CaWinistic Baptist, and a Methodist Cond^ga- 
tion, about which I have not particularly inquired, there is, in this citj, a 
Unitarian and also a Restorationist society. The Unitarians, as you already 
know, own a neat and handsome house of worship, which was completed 
last fall, and dedicated bv Mr. Pierpont of Boston. This society, tnough 
not large, is composed of members truly zealous and liberal, as well as 
highly respectable and intelligent. An English gentleman, of good 
talents and education, the Rev. W. S. Brown, has been administering to 
this society for the last eighteen months. He has, however, dissolved 
his connexion with this people and leA here tl^is week for the South, 
whither his family had repaired on account of ill health. Mr. Brown's 
society seem strongly and ardently attached to him. They, of course, 

Eartea with him reluctantly. The community speak of him in terms of 
igh commendation. It was related to me that an individual was heard 
to say, a few days since, ^^ Mr Brown is no doubt an excellent man " ; to 
which another readily assented, adding, '* But his principles " — meaning 
his Unitarian sentiments — " every body knows are very bad ! " The 
Unitarians in this place are opposed strongly by a large portion of the 
inhabitants, but among themselves they are perfectly united. They are 
hoping and expecting, at no distant period, a clergyman from the East, to 
supply the place of Mr. Brown. 

*^ The Restorationist society in this city have likewise a very convenient 
and elegant house of worship ; but have not yet a settled pastor. It is 
stated here that considerable difference of sentiment exists in this society ; 
that several who have connected themselves with it are believers in mod- 
ern Universalism, and object to the settlement of a Restorationist minister. 
It is a matter of course tnat those who hold to the doctrine of the final 
restoration, and such as confine all the effects of sin to this mortal lifoi 
when united in society-relationship, find it extremely difficult to agree in 
a clergyman who can satisfy the wants of all. This fact, if nothing else, 
is, I think, producing a conviction on the public mind that a real and 
essential difference does exist between the opinions of these two classes 
of believers. Many members of the Restorationist society, of which I 
have spoken, are highly respectable for intelligence and moral worth." 

We take the liberty of subjoining the following extract of a private 
letter from the Rev. Mr. BrowD, in confirmation of the foregoing. 

<' It is yet the day of small things with us, and there are strong prejudi- 
ces against us. limited very much, however, to the ladies. The intelli- 
gent men of the city are generally favourable, and have manifested their 
feelings more unreservedly of late, in consequence of a violent attack 
which was made upon us by Mr. Burchard, the revivalist clergyman. I 
challenged him to meet me and discuss the subject, and having received 
BO reply, I delivered a few lectures in answer to his charges and (I was 
about to say) arguments, which were attended by large audiences ; and I 
have reason to believe I succeeded in exciting a strong feeling in favour of 
our opinions and an increased determination on the part of the most re- 
spectable portion of the community to frown upon any further attempt to 
oppress and defraud us. The last remark will scarcely be intelligible 
until I have informed you that the chief object of the revivalist party in 
bringing Mr. Burchard here was understood to be ^ to crtuA the Vniiari* 
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EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM ▲ MORMONITE. 

A ffentleman in this immediate vicinity early became affected with 
the Mormon delusion. His rank in life, his respectability, his educa^ 
tioo, Yob talents, hiB Chnstatn character, were equal to those of the 
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majority of the Orthodox church to which he belonged. He removed 
hiB family to the West and ioined the deluded multitude of fanatics 
who were collecting from iJl parts of the country. We have been 
favoured with the perusal of two long letters which he wrote last 
autumn to his aged fiither, and are permitted to take such extracts as 
mRy interest our readers. We present the following specimens, 
bebeving they will show very clearly the effects of error and fanati- 
cism. 

" Independence, Missouri^ December, 1833. 
" Dear Father, 
^ "The village of Independeace stands on the south bank of Missoari 
river ; it contains thirty nouses. One half a mile to the west there is a 
beautiful cultivated spot of one hundred and fiAv acres. Notwithstanding 
the dark cloud which appears to hang over our heads at this time, on this 
spot of land will shortly bo built the temple, and the city of the New Je- 
rusalem, into which our Lord and Saviour will descend in a cloud from 
heaven with power and great glory. We have a plan ffiven by revelation 
of the city and the temple. The temple is to be like Solomon's, only 
ftr more splendid. Many of our dear brethren, who have been driven 
from this land by our enemies, will shortly return in the Lord's due time, 
and help to accompliHh this great and glorious work. I have sufficient 
authority for saying this, for the Lord hath spoken it. 

"The inhabitants of Jackson county are mostiv emigrants from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. They are generally an indolent and illiteratepeo- 
ple. They have been very friendly to us till within six months. They 
are mostly enemies to the cause of Christ. This county is ruled by about 
twenty-five rich and designing men from the Southern States, who are 
mostly engaged in trafficking amongst the Indians. The leaders of this 
body are aoout half a dozen of those who receive pay from ^vernment 
and your missionary society. Yea, there was Mr. M.,the Baptist mission- 
ary to the Indians, who was the leader of a mob of thirty-two who fell 
upon us in November, and sware in their wrath that they would slay us, 
if^ we were not off in twenty-four hours. So the Lord suffers the lofky- 
minded hypocrite to show out the evil of his heart, that his condemna- 
tion may be just. These great men all had a hand in pulling down our 
printing-office. Great was the waste of property. Thou.sands of bushels 
of grain were trodden under ffeet. Houses were destroyed. Through the 
mercy of God we all have abundance to subsist on yet. The price of wheat 
is fifty cents, corn twelve and a half cents, per bushel; beef and pork 
two and a half to three dollars per hundred. 

.:[ " You wished to know how we spend the Sabbath. We mean to spend 

♦\* it as the Lord has commanded us by revelation. We are strictly forbid- 

den to do any other work on the Lord's day but to prepare our Taud, and 
to assemble ourselves together to worship the Lord. We commence our 
service with prayer. Then it is the duty of every member, both old and 
young, to arise, one at a time, and speak of the goodness of God, and to 
confess our sins, if we have committed any the past week, to one another 
and before the Lord. This is frequently done in an unknown tongue, and 
then interpreted by one who may have the spirit for this work. Here 
is the wiaidom of the Lord to search out all iniquity ; for many of us 
have been moved by the Spirit and spoke in another tongue that which, 
when interpreted, would prove to be the secrets of the heart and sinful 
deeds that we should not confess in our own tongues. Many a one has 
risen with tears in his eyes, and confesiied the truth of the interpretation. 
Furthermore, in obedUnce to the commands of the Lord, we on every 
^bbath commemorate the death and sufferings of our Lord and Saviour, 

^ by partaking of the bread and wine, yea, pure wine, the clear juice of 

^ IplfS crape. Our branch made one barrel this fall. 

^ We hare hs4 many trying scenes to pass throng since fe» arrived hwa 
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one year ago. The Lord spake by revelation that he was not well pleased 
with his children in Zion, and that we all had ^reat need of repentance, 
|>ointing out our greatest sins, which were, breaking the law of the celes- 
tial kingdom, and not reading the book of Mormon. Again we received 
the word of the Lord in June by revelation through the prophet in Kirt- 
land, that wo had much iniquity amongst us, that lie would not have his 
holy land polluted, and that there was a scourge and a judgment await- 
ing the inhabitants of Zion. Accordingly our chastisements were very 
severe. Many were cut off from the church from that time. For sev- 
eral weeks we received great blessings from the Lord. The most of the 
church that stood received the gifl <if tongues, to speak in the language 
of the Lemanites as well as in those of tlic isles of the sea and the na- 
tions of \]t. It was given to some in each branch of the church to in- 
terpret all that was spoken ; ai^d also it wps given to many of us to proph- 
esy of things shortly to take place. James lived with me last summer; 
he bids fair to make a holy child ; he can speak in as many as twenty- 
five different tongues." 



letter from berkshire county. 

Dear Sir, 

I have received the first two numbers of " The Unitarian " and am 
much pleased with them. A work of this kind was greatly needed, 
and I doubt not will effect great good. What we want in such a work is 
a manifestation of strong, practical good sense ; a thorough sifting of all 
religious extravagance and intolerance ; an honest, straight-forward par- 
suit of truth ; a vigorous crusade against the system of imposition by 
which modern revivals are "got up," carried forward, and consummated. 
We wish to be taught that religion is not, like our Sunday vestments, 
to be merely put on upon certain occasions, and then put off again ; but 
that it should be worn through the whole week and at all times; that 
its manifestations should be seen in our sobriety, our temperance, our hon- 
esty, our charity, our industry, and in the cheerful performance of oil our 
duties, as men, and citizens. Is it unsafe to teach that social service is 
religious service .' 

It seems to mo that the modem revival system lies at the foundation of 
the difficulty ; for how few persons, afler joining themselves to Orthodox 
churches, feel an inclination to pursue any inquiry which may tend to 
weaken their faith in the dogmas of their church ! I think, however, wo 
have much to hope from the dissensions ^oing on between the two Ortho- 
dox parties. They exhibit conclusive evidence of the purifying and holy 
tendency of the exclusively eranffelical creeds. The excessive tenderness 
and dclfracy exhibited towards each other finds its counterpart only in 
the gentle buffetings which both unite in bestowing on the contemptible 
Unitarians. In Berkshire we have no Unitarian societies ; but in many Or- 
thodox societies with which I am acquainted I know there are many per- 
sons of respectability and intelligence who avow themselves Unitarians, 
and many others who are ready to accept almost any system in preference 
to the present. What can they do ? Shall they break loose from the mass, 
and voluntarily set themselves apart for martyrdom ? The revivals have 
come along periodically and swept their wives, their children, and their 
friends into the church. It matters not how unexceptionable the charac- 
ter of these men may be, they are prayed for as " impenitent," " ungodly," 
" workers of iniquity," " opposers of God and religion," It is true tnat 
names are not often called in public, but descriptions are given which 
point the offenders out so clearly that the congregation, great and small, 
are at no great loss. The old clergymen in general, much to their credit, 
are raising a feeble opposition to the new measures, but thej find zealom 
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advocates of thone measures among Uie fanatical and fieiy spirita of their 
own churches nt times, and the young clergy of the New-Ha?en 1011001 
are generally sup[K»sed to bu advocates of the sj'stem. 

Young females and children compose a majority of the subjects or vie- 
Hms of the revivals in this neighbournood. Young females, from an excoM 
of zeal, have frequently overstepped the modesty of nature, and soli- 
cited interviews with the other sex. for the purpose of aiding in their con- 
version. As the father of a somewhat numerous family I dread the prev- 
alence of all such extravagance and ^naticism as will nave a tendency to 
produce in my daughters a disregard to the delicate proprieties of life, ■■ 
well as that over excitement of the nervous system which unhinges the 
mind and prepares them to become inmates of the insane hospitals, wn 
many hundreds have been. 



TUEOLOGICAL DISCUSSION IR BOSTON. 

Baston, ^pril 4, 1834. 

Mv Dear Sir. 

Yoi/R favour of the 1st inst. was duly and gratefully received. Yon 
auest me to give my opinion of the recent discussion in this city between 
Messrs. A. Ballon and 1). D. Smith, upon the subject of future retribntion. 
This 1 freely and cheerfully give ; the more so, because the opinion of the 
parties has ueen freely expressed, in which I perceive botn claim the 
nonour of a victory. This 1 did not expect ; for 1 supposed that the mani- 
fest and po.(iitive success of Mr. Ballou, in sustaining ilie affirmative of the 
question, would not be contested bv the most ardent friends of Ultra-Uni- 
versalism ; especially as Mr. ^'ulith failed to show that the proof- texts of Mr. 
Ballou might not and did not mean what he asserted and proved they did. 
It is true, Mr. Smith boldly asserted that the texts had no reference to a. 
future state ; but in applying them to the present state of existence he was 
under the necessity ot giving explanations, which, to say the least, were 
not very rational. 

1 present one example. Mr. Ballou adduced the following text in sup- 
port of future retribution, from 2 Tim. iv. 6-8. '* For I am now reaiy 
to be offered y'' «&c. In reply, Mr. Smith contended that the passage had 
no reference to a future state, but to this only. Paul had been a &thfhl 
servant of Jesus Christ, was now about to sufTer martyrdom, and leave a 
name bv which, in all future ages of the church, he would be crowned, as 
a faithful apostle and minister of Jesus Christ, with a Crown of Fame! !! 
Therefore the passage did not prove that men would be rewu^ed in the 
next life for the deeds done in this. Mr. Ballou contended that there was 
a crown laid up for Paul, *' and not for him only, but for all who loved the 
Lord's appearing;*' — that *Mhc Lord, the righteous judge" — not the 
church on earth — would '* give it at that day.' 

I consider the above expositions fair specimens of those given by the 
ffcntlemcn in the course of the debate. I give Mr. Smith irreat cremt for 
his ingenuity in the management of his cause, but must say Tiis expositions 
of the Scriptures sometimes astonished me ; e. g. Paul's crown of fame ^-^ 
tlie resurrection of the just, — the* second death, — the last days, — the end 
of the world. A cause that requires such expositions of the word of God 
to sustain it. I am fully satisfied, can never be the cause of truth. 

I therefore give the preference to Mr. Ballou. He used no manage- 
ment or sophistry, his expositions were clear and rational, and it appeared 
to me they were ^' mighty in pulling down the strong holds," and in giving 
the cause of truth a slorious triumph. A report of the debate is to be pub- 
lished soon, to which I appeal for the correctness of my opinion. 

Yours, with respect, 

Joshua V. Himss. 
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'Hie Meaning of Ike Text, Matt, xxriii. 19. 



" Go je and K 
Bncloflbe S 



It is the object of this article to inquire what it is to baptize 
one in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Gboat. — With most ofoiir readers there may be need of havii^ 
intelligible ideas on this subject. Accustomed in our earlier 
years to look upon this text as a proof of a doctrine which in- , 
quiiy and matuier jtidgnient have led us to reject, a lingering re- 
gard for foniier prejudices may be present in the mind, whei*- 
ever, in tlie solemnity of baptism, the phrase, " The Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost," is repealed. And by many we 
may be thought to be placed in an unfortunate situation ; since, 
when we would offer either ourselves or our little ones in bap- 
dflm, we are obliged to repeat a form of expression which is 
regarded as making against those views of Christianity to 
which we desire to devote both ourselves and those whoso 
religious education is committed to our hands. An indistinct 
sense of this we ourselves may have at limes felt ; and I can- 
not but think that it has done much to lessen in our minds the 
signi6cance and interest of the ordinance in question. We 
shall do well, then, lo endeavour to understand the language of 
our text, to know to whom and to what we are baptized, to 
cranprebend, as nearly as may be, the full and important 
meaning which our Saviour undoubtedly attached to this last 
communication and commission to his disciples. We can ao- 
eomplish all this only by first considering the usage of the 
^es in respect to baptism, and by interpreting our Lord's 
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language in reference to his prior instructions and to the pros- 
pects of hb religion. 

A mistaken notion is not altogether uncommon, that the 
idea involved in baptism is that of dedication. In baptism it 
is thought we are dedicated to the Father, to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost. But a little consideration will show that 
this is incorrect. The Jews were accustomed to baptize all 
who were converts to their religion, and the ceremony was 
regarded a$ a profession of belief Thus we read, " Our fath- 
ers were under the cloud, ^nd all passed through the sea, and 
were all baptized into Moses m the cloud and in the sea," i. e. 
they were not dedicated to Moses, but they professed faith 
in him. The word is uniformly so used in the New Testa- 
ment. The believers were all " batpized into Christ ", into a 
fiiith ip him. They were " baptized into one body ", — into 
belief in, and admission into, one household of believers. 
They were ^^baptized into his death ", — into a belief of hb cru- 
cifixion. " Were ye baptized in the name of Paul ?" into a be- 
lief in Paul as the master and head of the church. In the last 
cited instance we have a phrase that occurs in the text, — in 
the name of Paul — in the name of the Lord, — a circumlocu- 
tion of which the Jews were fond, and which was simply 
an expletive, as ^' to call on the name of the Lord " is the same 
as " to call on the Lord." The meaning of the text, then,b, 
'^ Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing into a belief of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 

1 . "Go and baptize all nations into a belief of the Father J*^ 
The God of the Jews was Jehovah, a Being whose name they 
would not pronounce but with the most mysterious awe, and 
who, as they thought, made no manifestations of himself, ex- 
cept in rare and peculiar instances, to any but the High Priest 
in the temple. The Jews thought God was a vindictive Be- 
ing, pursuing with wrath and hatred those who had offended 
him, and whose kindness and love could be propitiated only 
by costly rites and sacrifices. The Jews thought God was 
a partial Being, bestowing all care and favour upon the de- 
scendants of Abraham, and treating the rest of mankind either 
as beneath his notice, or as his open enemies. The Jews 
thought their God entertained and was influenced by human 
feelings and passions, they imagined that he was pleased with 
their external cleanness and outward observances, and that he 
delighted in the incense of the altar and in the blood of the 
sacrifices. The Jews thought God was a Being whose care 
of hb children extended but little beyond thb term of their 
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existence ; he had done much, thej thought, to adapt this world 
to minister to their comfort and happiness, but they recognised 
little in their own nature which was adapted fi>r * another, a 
spiritual, an eternal existence. 

Now in opposition to all this, and in opposition to as false 
and more debasing; views of the heathen, the great truth which 
Christ taught, the first truth, the first in importance, the 
first in his divine system of reli^on, the great central truth 
which gives to that system its peculiarity and worth, was that 
God is our Father. He is our Father, not because he made 
us and watches over us; he made the plant and the tree^ 
and he watches over them, yet we do not call him their 
Father. The relation is a spiritual one, and therefore it is 
nearer, and, if felt, more endearing. He is our Father because 
he has given us spirits like his own, he has imparted to us 
bis own immortality, and has blessed us with that noblest of all 
his gifts, a capacity of ever-growing holiness and joy. How 
successfully does this great truth, as unfolded by Jesus Christ, 
war with all the unworthy opinions the Jews entertained of (rod ! 
He has a name the repetition of which we need not shun, nor 
which when we must pronounce it, should be uttered with a 
chilling dread or superstitious awe ; with delight and joy we may 
pronounce that name, and in all our blessed communications 
with the great Power above us Christ hath taught us to say, 
" Our Father who art in Heaven." There is no privileged 
priest to whom alone he reveals himself, nor is there any gor- 
geous temple to which his communications are confined ; 
the choice temple of his residence is the pure heart, and the 
priest that enjoys his holiest revelations is he who seeks to 
do his will. He is no vindictive Being ; he is enemy to no 
one ; and those who are enemies to him he seeks to overcome 
by exhibiting to them a goodness which shall constrain them 
to repentance. He is no partial Being, no privileged nation 
or race are the sole recipients of his favours ; the blessings of 
his hand are bestowed as freely and as impartially as are the 
beams of the sun and the showers fironi heaven. He de- 
lights in no costly sacrifices which the sons of plenty alone can 
ofier ; the sacrifices of God are a broken and a contrite heart, 
which the lowliest of his children can bestow. His chief care 
has been exercised not merely in adapting the circumstances 
of thb life to minister to our convenience and enjoyment ; 
his great regard to us is shown in making this life a fit introduce 
lion to a discipline for the life to come. Glorious as this wdrid 
ii ID itself^ w# MO but btlf its mtrkf of wisdom and love tSl 
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we look upon it as the temporarj sceDO of the first stage of 
man's spiritual life. Our Father's great love to us is seen in 
surrounding us with so many monitors of the better world. 
We can conceive of no greater exerpise of God's power than 
is shown in making spirits that shall live on, when all tliis uni- 
verse of worlds shall be wrapt together as a scroll, and endu- 
ing them with capacities for an angel's knowledge and bless- 
e&ess and love. He has revealed to us a destiny higher and 
hoUer than ever dawned upon the mind of the Jew, because he 
has revealed himself as ^' our Father who is in heaven." Thus 
how much is implied in the great truth of God's paternal char- 
acter ! Do we wonder that Christ should have made it a chief 
object of his teachings to state and illustrate a doctrine so im- 
portant and fundamental ? Do we wonder that he should 
nave selected it as the first truth into a belief of which his dis- 
ciples were to baptize all nations ? 

2. Let us consider the second truth into a belief in which the 
disciples were commissioned to baptize. ^^ Go ye and teach all 
nations, baptizing them into a belief in the Son." Next to 
the great truth of God's paternal character and of the near 
and spiritual relation we sustain to him, what is the truth 
which appears to our own minds most important, and which 
we ourselves should next mention in a brief synopsis of Chris- 
tian doctrines ? Is it not that which is next mentioned in the 
text, our Father's gift of his Son, his sending a messenger of 
grace, mercy, and peace to us, the revelation of light and 
strength and hope and promise by him ? Now at the time 
this commission to baptize was given, the great body of the 
Jews believed that their long expected Messiah had not ap- 
peared. They had heard of Jesus, but he was not the Christ. 
Their Saviour was yet to come. The command of Jesus to 
his disciples was to baptize the Jews into a belief, first, of the 
paternal character of God, then into a belief that his Son had 
appeared, the Messiah had come, the new dispensation had 
been given, the promised kingdom had been set up. Or if 
we look to the then Gentile world, we shall find a state of feel- 
ing existing which rendered the requirement of a belief in the 
Son peculiarly pertinent and necessary. Some distinguished 
men of the heathen world were at this time expecting a reve- 
lation fix>m God, Probably this expectation was in part 
natural to the human mind, it might also have been received by 
communicating with the Jews, or it might have been handed 
down bv traditkm from distinguished philosophers of antiquitv^ 
KMne 01 whom npvessed strong coQvietiotf that God would 
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JO a miraculous manner reveal himself to mankind. However 
acquired, the expectation was by some certainly entertained ; 
but the idea that Jtnu was the channel through whom 
divine truth was communicated to men was undoubtedly to 
many, as it was to the Greeks, foolishness, and as it was to the 
Hebrews, a stumbling-block. Others, again, were in no such 
expectation of a revelation fix)m heaven, and would be back- 
ward in believing that such a revelation bad been made. But 
the learned and the unlearned heathen, the Jew and Gentile, 
men of all nations, were the disciples to baptize to a belief in 
the Son, to a conviction that a message had been sent from 
on high and sent by God's chosen messenger, to a faith in a 
new revelation of clearer light, of more quickening motives, 
of more purifying and elevating truths, and of glorious, even 
immortal hopes. Surely this great truth was in our Saviour's 
teaching second only to the higher truth of God's paternal 
character, and therefore he selected it as the next great truth 
into which hb disciples were to baptize all nations. 

3. But he mentions one other. ^' Go ye and teach all nations 
baptizing into a beUef in the Holy Ghost." We are plainly 
given to understand what this Holy Ghost is in the first five 
verses of the nineteenth chapter of Acts. We there read that 
Paul came to Ephesus, ^^ and finding certain disciples he 
said unto them. Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye 
believed ? And they said unto him, We have not so much as 
heard whether there be any Holy Ghost. And he said unto 
them. Unto what, then, were ye baptized ? And they said. Unto 
John's baptism. Then Paul baptized them in the name of the 
Lord Jesus ; and when he had laid his hands upon them the 
Holy Ghost came upon them, and they spake with tongues and 
prophesied." Now here you will observe these five things. 
1. That although these men are called disciples^ they had 
never heard of the Holy Ghost, and consequently could not 
have believed that the Holy Ghost was a person in the God« 
head. 2. That neither before nor after their baptism is it 
said that Paul informed them that the Holy Ghost was a dis« 
tinct person, but leaves them to learn ftom the consequence 
of his laying his hands upon them what the Holy Ghost is. 
3. That Paul speaks of the Holy Ghost as something to 
be received; not as a person — but as what should come 
upon them. 4. That when they had miraculous power 
firom God they had the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost, then, 
is the miraculous power of God. All Scripture confirms this. 
Jesus and John, Elizabeth and Zacharias, Feter and StepheD, 

27« 
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were fiUtd with the Holy GhoBt. The Holy Ghost came 
upoD the apostles on the day of Pentecost. To be baptized 
into the Holy Ghost is to be baptized into a belief of the mi* 
raculous power of God. 5. Into a fiuth in this miracukNis 
power, Paul, by hb question to the disciples, implies that they 
cfught to have been baptized. Are we not, therefore, bound to 
conclude that this miraculous power is what our Saviour alluded 
to in the commission we are considering, and under which 
Paul acted? Now what pertinency was there, it may be asked^ 
in our Saviour's requiring his disciples to baptize all men 
bto faith in this power ? And here again I would ask, sup* 
pose we were required to draw up a short synopsis o( Christian 
doctrine, — after speaking of God as the universal, impartial, 
benignant Parent of his children, after speaking of Jesus Christ 
as one who had taught new and striking truths respecting God 
and duty, what should we be likely to mention next ? Would 
not the third and la^ point be the evidence that this personage 
was what he pretended to be ? By adding this last to the 
other twospecificadons should we not have covered the whole 
nound, aiiid have presented a brief but perfect synopsis of 
Christian truth ? Should we not, after mentioning these three 
Uiings, first, that God is our Fadier, second, that Jesus is his 
Son, and third, that all that he said and performed was done by 
the miraculous power of God, should we not have repeated 
the three grand features of our religion, and those on which 
Jesus Christ more than on any others insisted ? Accordingly 
we find that Christ mentioned this beUef in his miraculous 
power next. He frequently referred to his miracles as proof 
of his divine mission. '^ The works that I do, I do not of my- 
self, the Father that sent me, he doeth the works." " Believe 
me for my works' sake." But the Jews said he was mad, that 
he had a demon, that he did these things by Beelzebub the 
prince of the devils. This was that sin against the Holy 
Ghost which our Lord said should not be forgiven. The sin 
was their ascribing to the agency of an evil spirit what he did 
by the power of God. If we look, too, to the heathen world, 
we find that the Gentiles would attribute his miracles, as they 
did those of Moses, to magic, and would regard him as one 
of the many impostCHrs who would establish a false religion by 
pretending to work miracles. In opposition to these opinions 
both of the Jews and the Gentiles, our Lord requires his dis- 
ciples to baptize all into a belief that he was, not merely a 
teacher, but a teacher from Grod. Converts to his religkm 
were to believe that he did come forth fixun God, that God 
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illuminated bb mind, poured out bb spirit upon bim without 
measure, and to be convinced that never man spake as he did, 
and that no man could do the things which he did unless God 
was with him. The miracles which our Lord wrought were 
thus to be regarded as sanctions of all that he said and did. 
They were proofs of the divinity of his mission, and pledges 
of the fulfilment of his promises. 

Such, then, are my views of the interpretation of this tixmr 
ulary of Christian baptism. It is full of important meaning, 
every word of it is of weighty significance. It was customary 
in all baptisms to baptize into a profession of fiiith in some 
person at doctrine. Our Lord says, ^^ Go ye and teach all 
nations," not the Jews only, but all, baptizing them into a be- 
lief, in the one, universal, benignant Father of mankind, into 
a belief of Jesus as his Son, the Messiah, the teacher of 
everlasting life, into a belief in the miraculous power of God, 
as exercised by Jesus to cc»firm his mission and to sanction 
his truth. If I should be asked for the arguments by which 
I would support the interpretation now given, I could only 
reply that, beyond presenting in stronger light the various 
points already alluded to, I have no argument at all. For 
It has seemed to me all the while, that I have been narrating 
simple matters of fact; and instead of building up any theory 
of my own, or proposing any far*fetched interpretation, I have 
been engaged in the humbler and better work of stating over 
in other language our Lord's brief and concise command. I 
know that many find in this text a distinct statemetit of a doc- 
trine to which they profess great attachment, but which we 
concur in disbelieving. On the point whether this text states 
that doctrine or not, I should have but this simple question 
to propose, Which is mo6t likely, that our Lord should require 
his disciples to baptize converts to believe in a doctrine 
which he never taught, — for the passage where our Lord 
teaches the dbtinct personality of the Hdy Ghost has as yet 
never been found, — or that he should require them to boptize 
men to a &ith in the three leading doctrines in his religion, 
doctrines which he considered as the characteristic features of 
his system, as is evident fit)m his uniform anxiety to state 
and illustrate them ? 

I have dwelt at considerable length upon this subject, because 
I deem it important. It is important that we should know the 
significance of language Christ has taught us to use in the sol- 
emn rite of his appointment. It is hfnportant to know to what 
fiuth we are baptoed, whom we covenant to lUkw, and what 
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we covenant to believe. It is important for us to feel, when 
we offer either ourselves or our children in baptism, that no 
language is used which throws distrust upon the precious truths 
to which we have attained, but that the words we repeat are 
a lucid statement and a confirmation, strong as the authority 
of Jesus, of the simple faith we prize. What is this fcurmulary 
of baptism but a creed, a creed not written in words which 
man's wisdom teacheth, but made by our Master, even Christ ? 
And if we believe in it with all our hearts, whatever others may 
call us, Christ will own us as hb followers, and will pledge to 
us his everlasting favour. We would be ready, then, to pro- 
fess before many witnesses our beliefy our joj/fuly hearty beUef, 
of the simple but quickening truths which Jesus has here 
required ; and we would rejoice to set apart to these truths 
those whose religious education has been committed to our 
hands. We would receive these truths which he has taught 
us, and doubt not he will never reject us for refusing to mingle 
with them what he has not required. 

H. A. Miles. 



Manufactures in their Influence upon Pauperism. 

No. 11. 

LARGE MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 



In a former article we expressed the opinion that small man- 
ufacturing establishments are upon the whole beneficial to a 
community. As to those factories upon the largest plan, we do 
not feel warranted fix)m facts to say that even they contribute to 
pauperism. Both now and at all former periods, the agricultural 
districts of England are beyond comparison more burdened with 
pauperism than manufacturing districts. We hear much of the 
distress of worknaen at Manchester, and the impossibility 
of their procuring work ; but all these accounts are greatly ex- 
aggerated. Political and party motives so distort facts that we 
hardly know what is true or what false. That wretchedness 
exists there on a large scale, and wretchedness arising from 
poverty, is most true. Still, no class of labourers in England 
have 80 constant employment and so good pay as the opera- 
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fives in large Victories. Fewer fluctuations in busiDess affisct 
them, and their wages are quite sufficient for a comfortable 
support. Ttie mobs and riots, which we usually attribute to 
the distress of want, have their origin in moral causes, almost 
independently of the means of support. 

It must, however, be remembered that England was but 
recently changed into a manufacturing country. Little more 
than thirty years ago she was an agricultural state. There 
has not yet been time for a full developement of all the moral 
influences whicb arise from the change. If these influen- 
ces are allowed to go on unrestrained, we beUeve that they 
will ultimately have a most unhappy efiect, not only upon the 
moral character of the people, but, indirectly, upon pauper- 
ism ; at the same time making it more common, more degrad- 
ing, and more distressing. 

In our remarks upon this topic, we would confine ourselves 
to influences naturally belonging to large manufacturing towns. 
We shall not intentionally touch upon those which happen to 
exist in particular parts of a particular country. The insu- 
lated facts which we may chance to mention must be consid- 
ered as illustrations rather than arguments. We put no confi- 
dence in political arithmetic or political facts. Statements, 
without all the details connected with tliem, whether drawn 
firom statistical tables or iirom any other source of information, 
are not merely useless, but dangerous. As generally written, 
it is hard to tell whether history, ^< teaching by example," has 
done more good or harm to the cause of true philosophy. 
The remarks whk^h we would offer have been prepared with 
much caution and distrust, and they are founded more upon 
the nature of large manufacturing establishments, than upon 
the many important facts that have fallen within our notice. 
The inference that we would draw firom our examinaUon is, 
that while these establishments have been &vourable rather 
than injurious to legal pauperism, they have yet contributed 
sadly to the worst evils with which poverty is cursed — bad 
health and bad morals. 

1 . Health. '^ At thirty," says an experienced witness, who 
had long been employed in a cotton factory in Manchester, 
^' both men and women were as I am, at sixty ; at forty, they 
are obliged to wear glasses ; and if they got up to fifty it was only 
an odd one or two.'* Here is perhaps exaggeration. What 
say the bills of mortality ? According to them the average 
moftality for Engiaod b 1780 was one in forty ; in 1810, one 
ID fifty-lhflDe ; itt 1890| one ia fifty-seven; uidio 1833, one 
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in nxty ; bcrt, upoo examining more particularly, we see that 
in Middlesex the annual deaths are one in forty-seven ; in 
Lancashire, one b fifty-five ; whfle b agricultural districts 
they are one in sixty-three, one in seventy, and in some pla- 
ces only one in eighty-four. These tables may not be exact; 
but all allowance being made for errcHs, it b certain that in 
manufacturing, as in other large towns, the mortality is much 
greater than in rural districts. 

We must not, however, judge fiom this alone. Places in 
which the mortality b greatest are not therefore the most un- 
healthy. On the contrary, many chronic disorders tend rather 
to protract than to cut short the term of life. The constitution 
upon which, in their milder forms, they have fixed their hold, b 
weakened, and thereby rendered less obnoxious to violent dis- 
orders. The fountain of life flows in one continued stream of 
bitterness ; but it still flows on. Factories are especially fit- 
ted to produce thb sort of complaints. Their uninterrupted 
employment, their high temperature, their close atmosphere, 
all conspire to destroy the vigour of the constitution, at the 
same time that they leave sufficient strength to carry on the 
work of vitality and to perform the monotonous labours of the 
place. 

Fatal consumptions are not conmion. Coughs and asth- 
matk; affections are the prevailing disorders. *' On the whole 
it may be said,'' says a writer who had looked carefully into 
the subject, '^ that the class of manufacturers [in England] 
engaged in mill-labour exhibit but few well defined diseases ; 
but that nearly the entire number are victims to a train of ir- 
regular morbid actions, chiefly indicated by disturbances in 
the functions of the digestive apparatus, with their consequent 
effects upon the nervous system; producuig melancholy, ex- 
treme mental irritability, and great exhaustion, and that few 
acute maladies exist among them ; that their existence, though 
passed in one long dbease, does not seem shortened. Few 
among them can be said to enjoy good health ; all are more 
or less ailing." 

Let us look a step farther. What must be the ofl&pring of 
such parents? If constitutional disorders and infirmities are 
hereditary, what must the race become in the second, third, 
and fourth generation? We cannot find that the mortality 
among children is so great in any city of Europe as in Man- 
chester ; where nearly one half of all that are bom die before 
they are two years old. And the ratio is increasing. Thirty 
years ago, five yean after birth wis the period within which 
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one half of all who were brought into the world had left it ; 
and this notwithstanding the general enlarged average of hu- 
man life. 

2. Morals, From the health to the morals of these peo- 
jde the transition is easy. Both partake of the same general 
characteristics ; both are alike languishing and sickly ^ always 
diseased ; but generally free from violent disorders. Relief 
firom the distressing exhaustion of their daily toil must be 
sought by th^m. . But the polluted atmosphere of a crowded 
manufacturing town cannot restpre them ; the damp, crowded, 
ill-furnished apartments of their private dwellings cannot re- 
store them ; still, relief must be had, and the ale-house b the 
only resort. Stimulating liquors^ whether tea, coffee, or ar- 
dent spirits, are among no class so much depended upon 
and resorted to as among mill-labourers, and unfortunately the 
high price of their labour allows them the indulgence. Yet 
intemperance does not here, as in other employments, lead 
directly to pauperism. The enfeebled frame is still able to 
wait upon machines, which require little strength and nb 
moral responsibility. 

We have said that the health and morals of mill-labourers 
partake of the same general characteristics. It is a singular 
fiict that the number of mercenary crimes increase with the 
progress of civilization, while crimes of violence decrease in 
about the same ratio. Thus in England (1826) the propor- 
tion of mercenary crimes to the whole population is seven 
times as great as in Spain, the most ignorant and degraded of 
all countries pretending to civilization, and more than twice as 
great as in France. But more than this, mercenary crimes 
seem multiplied by manufactures. In the North of France 
(Charles Dupin is our authority) the increase of manu&ctures 
lias been marked by the increase of mercenary crimes. So 
with the manufacturing portions of Ireland, and, yet more re- 
markably, with the manufacturing parts of Ilngland. This 
disproportion will appear much greater, if we consider that 
crimes of violence are far more easily detected than crimes 
against property, and that fewer, therefore, will escape unpun- 
ished. 

What does this show respecting the character of manufac- 
turing people in large towns ? Crimes of violence are usually 
the effect of passion. They do not argue, more especially 
in the rude stages of society, any considerable depravity 
of character. But when theft, fraud, and other mercenair 
crimes thrive, and crimes of vkdeiice become less frequent, it 
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is plain that the passions are kept under ; but that ^ete is i 
spirit of cold-blooded calculation, a degradation, a depravt^ 
of character, to which society in its early stages is a stranger. 
Crimes of violence more outrage tiie feelings ; but it may 
well be doubted whether they so much endanger the welt- 
being of the social system. 

But how happens it that a manufacturing population should 
be particularly exposed to these evils ? Are tliey accidental, 
or necessarily woven into the constitution of manu&cturing 
towns ? To us they seem to be a necessary part of these 
establishments. They are the efiect of causes which are in- 
separable from overgrown manufacturing towns. 

The bad health that we have just mentioned will, to tboae 
who are in the habit of considering the influences of our ani- 
mal upon our higher nature, appear to be a demoralising agent 
of no common power. But to enumerate other influences. 
Large numbers are crowded together into hot rooms. In 
many parts offactories the operatives live in a temperature un- 
naturally hot ; and medical men have undertaken to say that 
children who are brought up in these hot houses have in 
their temperament the precocious flames of those who are 
bom within the tropics. Their animal passions are as prema- 
ture and as strong. We would not lay great stress on this 
point ; we believe that it has been overstated by ardent vm- 
ters. Still, the heated temperature of the rooms, and the 
circumstance that both sexes* are crowded together into them, 
may be one of the reasons why one twelfth of the children 
born in Manchester are illegitimate. 

Another evil, of still greater magnitude, and which is insep- 
arable from all factories, is the unremitted, interminable atten- 
tion which the operatives are obliged to pay to their machin- 
ery. " The tediousness and everlasting sameness of the work 
proy upon their spirits " and break down their minds. " The 
day a man becomes a slave, he loses half his soul." But the 
labourers in a factory are slaves, not to men, to beings en- 
dowed like themselves with a moral capacity, acting upon their 
own responsibility, able to change, or to mitigate the rigour 
of their laws, — slaves, not to such beings, but to matter, to 
brute, msensate matter ; bound, without all hope of release, to 
wait upon and to watch the eternal motions of a water-wheel 

*The sexes are not thus mingled in this country. Male labour is, in 
consequence of the demand for it among farmers, little employed in man- 
ufactures, except to make machinery and to superintend tne work. But 
were we a manafaetming people it would not be ao. 
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or a steam-engine ; in every sense of the word, slaves to 
their mighty antagonist, '' which toils with a pertinacity and 
unvarymg continuance " that tire the strongest heart. 

J. H« M. 



Je9us a Divine Teacher ofMorah. 

Some Christians of the present day appear to regard the 
work of a moral teacher as the lowest part of Christ's office ; 
and some have been so presumptuous as to assert that if he 
had no higher office he might as well never have been sent, 
as there have lived and yet live uninspired men fully com- 
petent to it. To this statement I cannot assent ; for where 
human teachers have been in the main correct, they have 
often given license to single sins; whei*e they have been 
unexceptionable, their systems have been adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of but a single class of men or a single nation, and 
human teachers have not authority to enforce their precepts. 
A moral teacher from God was needed that he might give us 
a perfect system of morals, one adapted to all men, and one 
promulgated and sanctioned with sufficient authority. I will 
therefore endeavour, in this and the following communications, 
to show the need in which mankind stood of having a teacher 
sent from God. 

In the present article I wish to prove that a divine moral 
teacher was needed in order that a perfectly pure system of 
morals might be promulgated. 

It is often said by unbelievers that Christ brought forward 
no new precepts ; that every princi])Ie which he recommends 
for the government of the heart and life may be found in the 
writings of the Greek and Oriental philosophers. I have no 
disposition to dispute the fact. It ought to be cheerfully 
conceded by those who regard the God whose inspiration 

Eve man understanding and the God and Father of our 
)rd Jesus Christ as one and the same Being. Nor does 
this concession derogate from the importance of Christ's 
mission. The elements of organic and animal existence were 
imbedded m chaos, when the earth was without form and 
void and darkness was upon the fiice of the deep; but it was 

TOL. I. 88 
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not until the Spirit of God had brooded over the abyss, that 
shape or order or beauty appeared. And thus the disjointed 
elements of gospel morality had gleamed forth from tkne to 
time amidst the gross moral darkness which covered the 
earth ; but it was not until he came upon whom the spirit was 
poured forth without measure, that the symmetry of a perfect 
whole presented itself. Before Christ appeared, there were 
numerous moral systems, some of them nearly, but ncme 
altogether, iaultless. One system required strict honesty, 
disinterested benevolence and patriotism, but left its disciples 
at liberty to sunder at pleasure the bonds of domestic society* 
Another forbade anger, fraud, and all social oiOfences, but per- 
mitted the unreserved indulgence of appetite. Another cher- 
ished every military virtue, but permitted unbounded sel- 
fishness and avarice. Another echoed the maxim of the 
oorrupt Jews : " Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 
enemy." Another required its disciple to be strictly virtuous 
while he lived, but permitted him to terminate his life as soon 
as he was weary of it. And thus among the exemplars, 
nay, among the teachers of virtue in the ancient heathen 
world, there were the sensual, the avaricious, the proud, the 
unforgiving, the suicide, — men who, weighed in the balance 
of the sanctuary, would be light as air, — men who were 
less than the least in the l(,ingdom of heaven. And the adhe* 
rents of any particular system of morals were generally moro 
distinguished by the vice or vices which that system per- 
mitted, than by the virtues which it enjoined. Thus in the 
Spartan code of morals, courage was recognised as the great- 
est of virtues, while selfishness and avarice were deemed 
honourable rather than disgraceful. The names of some 
Spartan cowards are preserved on record ; but history does 
not furnish us with a single instance of disinterestedness in 
that nation, from the days of Lycurgus, the founder of their 
polity, to the period of its dissolution. Indeed, a system 
which in common discourse is styled nearly perfect may be 
and often is as deleterious to the moral character as one con- 
fessedly very imperfect. A country liable to inundation is as 
much in danger, when one single foot of the barrier which 
defends it is thrown down, as it would be if the whole were 
made level with the ground ; and thus a moral code which 
leaves a single avenue for vice is as dangerous as one which 
mnkes no distinction between vice and virtue. 

Let us suppose such a system. Let us suppose one which, 
unexceptionaUe in every other regard, says nothing against 
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the love of money. Its disciple has his affections as yet un- 
occupied by any object of exclusive attachment. He m^ 
perhaps scorn to avail himself of this defect. If so, he wul 
look within and above him, will love God and cherish the 
elements of spiritual life, will become a truly virtuous man* 
But he may perhaps reason thus with himself: "Here are 
some of my fellow-men bound down to the indulgence of ap- 
petite ; others, reckless of the claims of justice and humanity, 
rushing breathless in the pursuit of glory ; others finding 
their highest pleasure in acts of tyranny and usurpation. 
From all these sources of enjoyment I have debarred myself. 
But money, which answers so important, so essential a purpose 
in the economy of life, even my severe lawgiver allows me 
unrestrained liberty to seek and use ; and its pursuit and 
enjoyment shall therefore fill the time and engross the affec- 
tions which those about me devote to forbidden objects.'* 
He will thus commence the pursuit of gain, at first with mod- 
eration and in perfect accordance with the discharge of all 
required duties ; but all the passions of man are progressive, 
and Mammon will soon become the god of his soul, crowding 
out of his mind his religious and social duties, or making the 
discharge of them purely mechanical ; and when this is once 
the case, the man is as truly and thoroughly a bad man as if 
he had many besetting sins. Indeed, he is more hopelessly 
depraved ; (or the concentration of his powers and affections 
upon a single object gives that object a power over him, 
which a distracted mind could never confer upon one or all of 
several unworthy objects of interest. — Thus we see thai a 
nearly perfect system will not do. We want a perfect law. 
We want to have the floodgates shut fast against iniquity. 
We want not a single aperture, however small, left for its en- 
trance ; for through even the smallest it may inundate the 
soul. When Christ began to teach, the human mind had 
been striving for four thousand years to plan a perfect moral 
code. It had shown itself inadequate to the work. The 
task was above man. Man needed a teacher sent from God. 
It would have been as easy for an uninspired teacher to have 
raised Lazarus from the dead as to have delivered the sermon 
on the mount. Thus have I proved that a divine teacher 
was needed to promulgate a perfect system of morals. 

A. P. Peabodt. 
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The Propheof of the Deetniction of JenuaJem. 

The gift of prophecy, when the possession of it is attested, 
is the highest evidence of a divine mission. He who claims 
to be a teacher sent from God must appeal to some higher 
testimony, in support of such a claim, than to the mere excel- 
lence of his doctrines, however remarkable that may be. If 
be would do more than excite the interest and fix the atten* 
tion of some of the more refiecting among those to whom he 
asserts the divinitv of his mission, and aspire to the general 
reception to which his claims if supported will entitle him, he 
must appeal to miracles, wrought either for him or by him. 
These miracles may be either miracles of power ^ or miracles 
of knowledge. The latter include the gift of prophecy. To 
those who live in an a^^e when a divine revelation is com- 
municated by the mouth of an inspired teacher, the exhibiuon 
of miraculous power, by reversions of the order of nature, and 
interferences in the known course of events, wliich then- 
senses would affi)rd them the means of investigating, would 
be at once an indispensable requisite and a satisfactory oc- 
casion of belief. The mere prediction of a future event, 
however great might be the sagacity employed in studying 
the passions of the human heart or the intricate operation of 
successive causes and effects, might prove the teacher to bp 
possessed of wonderilil penetration and the most consummate 
wisdom ; but till the prophecy has been attested by its ful- 
filment, this wisdom would by few, if any, be exalted above 
worldly skill. But the farther we advance from the time 
when the miraculous power was exhibited, the acknowledg- 
ment of such occurrences and the reception of the truths 
which they establish depend upon further investigation and 
an examination of evidence which at first was unnecessary. 

We must search for many arguments before we assent to 
the truth of statements where so high an interest is involved 
as to make indifference or carelessness not only unauthorized 
but even inexcusable. That the miraculous events recorded 
in the Scriptures, particularly in those of the New Testament^ 
stand upon such evidence as at once sets them above aU 
cavil or possibility of dispute, has often been fairly and ably 
demonstrated. This is a subject with which we have at 
present no concern. We merely wish to mark the distinction, 
that while the proof required to establish the actual occur- 
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leoce of miraculous events necessarily increases from age to 
age, nothing of thb need be said in relation to that kind of 
evidence for a divine mission which is offered in the pro- 
nouncement and fulfilment of prophecy. Once establish the 
fiict that an event was predicted, and that it was subsequently 
accomplished in agreement with the particular specifications, 
which history makes a very easy matter, record the result, 
and the evidence will be as satisfactory in on^ century as in 
another. 

We might here speak of the sublime truths which are 
made known to us in the very nature and intention of pro- 
phecy, — of the indisputable evidence which it affords of the 
existence of an almighty Sovereign, of his overruling prov- 
idence, of the interest which he takes in the concerns of 
man, of Jiis omniscience, of our absolute dependence upon 
him, and our obligation to venerate and obey him. But 
we wish to notice here the fulfilment of a prophecy which 
is unsurpassed by any other in the explicitness of detail 
which attended its utterance, and the remarkable, the awful 
lesson conveyed in its minute accomplishment, — we mean 
the Prophecy of the Destruction of Jerusalem. 

The gift of prophecy being, as we have said, so high a proof 
of a divine mission, we should expect that it would be ap- 
pealed to by all who have aspired to such a title, whether 
they have deserved it or not. Such we find to have been the 
case. Pagans had their oracles, augurs, and soothsayers, and 
modem idolaters have their necromancers and diviners. Im- 
postures have been as frequent here as in the pretensions to 
miraculous power, inasmuch as the facilities for deception are 
equally numerous in both cases. Credulity may be imposed 
upon, the victims of the deception may be made unwittingly to 
contribute to their own errors, and natural means may be so 
used, especially where ignorance and superstition prevail, as 
to appear supernatural, as well in pretensions to the power 
of predicting future events, as to that of performing miraculous 
acts. That such pretensions should be made is what we 
should have suspected beforehand. Some men have beep 
led to reject all claims both to the power of working miracles 
and that of prophesying, solely on the ground of these impo^ 
sitions. If they followed tiiis principle in all the concerns of 
life they would see its absurdity. It is well here always to 
remember that if there were no genuine power ever exerted 
there never would have been pretensions to it ; as the circub* 
tioQ of counterfeit notes acknowledges the real value of sucb ai 
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they are intended to iniitale. Many impostors have enjoyed 
for a longer or shorter time the character of prophets, who 
had no claim whatever to such a title. This fact should 
make us watchful in guarding against deception, and lead us 
to apply every necessary test. If we do this we may rest 
I assured we shall not be deceived. Every false pretence to 
' the propheticspirit, if it have succeeded at all, will be fouod to 
have done so from one of the three following causes : either 
the event was not acliialiy foretold in such explicit language 
as forbade all danger of mistake ; or, if foretold in such a man- 
ner, was of such a nature that nothing more than human 
wisdom was needed to foresee it ; or, lastly, though it may 
have been predicted in plain terms, yet was not accomplished 
according to the prophecy. History affords us examples 
where claims to the power of prophesying have been admit- 
ted, which have yet been proved to be false, from one, or 
more, of these deficiencies. The three conditions which we 
have given aflbrd us a fair test by which we may estimate the 
truth or falsehood of a claim to the power of prophesying. 
We would apply ihem to the prediction of the destruction of 
Jerusalem which was made by our Saviour to his disciples 
and the Jews. 

I. Our Saviour foretold ihe destruction of the city and 
temple of Jerusalem, in language which could not be mistaken. 

II. The event which he predicted was such as with the 
attendant circumstances no human power could have foreseen. 

III. The prediction was actually and circumstantially ful- 
filled. 

I. Our Saviour foretold the destruction of the city and tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, in language which could not be mistaken. 

1. In the first place, we find the most explicit language in 
relation to this event in each of the first three gospels, (Mat- 
thew xxiv. Mark xiii. Luke xxi.) But before any stress can 
be laid upon this argument, it must be proved that the records 
which contain this language were written before the event. 
This is a fact which we establish in the same manner with re- 
gard to these books as we do with regard lo any other, namely, 
by consulting the uniform opinion of those who had the means 
of knowing the truth, and by the absence of any contrary tes- 
timony. The temple was burnt on the tenth of July, A. D. 70. 
The prediction must, then, have been littered at least thirty- 
seven years before the event, and was recorded by the Evan- 
gelists when they composed their Gospeb. It is evident, then, 
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'd we can show the existence of either of the Gospels fai which 
it is contained, prior to the event, that we establish our point. 
Take, for instance, Luke's Gospel; of thb the Acts of the 
Apostles is a continuation by the same author. (Acts i. 1.) 
In this history we find a hint to guide us in settling the time 
of its composition. The last verse but one leaves Paul at 
Rome between the years sixty-three and sixty*five. This 
was in all probability the period at which the history was 
composed ; and as his Gospel was written previously, the pre-* 
diction was recorded by Luke at least six years before it was 
fiilfilled. Besides this, though critics have difiered about the 

Erecise year of the publication of the first three Gospels^ they 
ave all concurred in assigning them a date prior to the de* 
struction of Jerusalem. The latest date which has been given 
to them is the year sixty-four ; by some writers of authority 
twenty years earlier. There is, then, every reason to believe 
that the prophecy was recorded previous to its' fulfilment* 
The language, too, cannot be mistaken, dircumstances are 
foretold, which would precede, accompany, and follow the 
catastrophe. The time of the event was given within certain 
limits. ^' That generation was not to pass away, till all wa5 
fiilfilled." Many minute particulars, which we hardly notice 
ki the records, were clearly specified. Of these we shall again 
speak, when we come to the fulfilment. 

2. But it is not only in explicit statements that the calami- 
ties impending upon the Jews are foretold ; we find another 
very strong argument that the prediction was actually made in 
the fact that our Saviour frequently refers to the event in dis- 
tant allusions. The Evangelists have recorded many oif his 
sayings in which we now ol^rve a direct reference to the fate 
of the Jewish nation and reUgion, though the writers do not 
seem to have been aware of them when they composed their 
Gospels. We might select numerous passages from each of the 
first three Crospels, where, in the parables which the Saviour 
uttered, the rebukes which he laid upon the Pharisees, and, 
more than all, in his instructions concerning the nature of his 
kingdom and the purposes of his missbn, he not only infers, 
but takes for granted, that the Jewish system was to be super- 
seded ; and that, too, in a manner which should show that be 
who abolished it was no other than the Omnipotent One, 
who for his own wise purposes had established it. 

3. We found a third argument for the reality of the predic- 
tioD upon the honesty and candour of. the hi^rians who le- 
cordea it. The rendty of the Evangelists is estaUiriied in 
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the roost satisfactory: manner, bom the nature of their office, 
the absence of every possible motive for deception, their open 
and simple manner of stating what bears against themselves, 
such as the Saviour's rebukes of their want of faith and blind- 
ness of heart, and their readiness to seal the truth of their doc- 
trines with their blood. " Cunning," says Paley, " was no 
quality of theirs ; " and he forcibly argues that if they were 
recording the prediction subsequently to its fiilfilraent, they 
would have dropped some hint either knowingly or carelessly 
respecting its completion, such as designating the time more 
accurately, mentioning the name of the general or emperor 
who commanded, or noting the nation and number of the en* 
emy. St. Luke, after speaking of the prediction of a famine 
by Agabus (Acts xi. 28), says, " Which came to pass in the 
days of Claudius Caesar." Numberless instances occurred 
where the Evangelists, if honest men, and recording the pre- 
diction after its ful61ment, could hardly have failed to drop 
some hint of the fact. If, however, they were dishonest his- 
torians, and wished to create a belief that they were writing 
before the event, they would have endeavoured in some cpv- 
ert manner to inform their readers that they were writing 
with more honest intentions. But besides the absence of any 
and every argument by which the slightest suspicion can 
be brought upon the historians, a remarkable circumstance, 
arising from the relation contained in the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth chapters of Matthew, puts this matter beyond all 
dispute. Christ there speaks of the time and manner in 
which his kingdom would be established by the overthrow 
of Judaism, but there is mixed with this account much that 
evidently had po reference to Jerusalem or the Jewish faith in 
particular, and is understood by all critics of authority as ap- 
plying to the final judgment of the world. It will appear 
evident to anyone who reads the discourse of our Saviour as 
given by Matthew, that the Evangehst considered the whole as 
having reference to the same event, namely, the coming of the 
Son of Man, which would take place when, by the destruction 
of the temple, the Jewish system would be formally abolished 
and Christianity established in its stead. If, therefore, he had 
written after the event, when he would have found that but 
a part of the discourse related to it, his language would have 
been more explicit.* The more closely we examine this fact, 

* There has been a diffeience of opinion concerntnff the meaning and 
reference of the pwabletoonuined io Matthew zziT.and xxt. Some com- 
mentatora making tba whole reftr to the destruction of Jerusalem, oth- 
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the more clear it will appear that the Evangelist was relating 
a discourse of which he did not then comprehend the precise 
bearing, and would not till the event had shown it noore 
plainly. 

4. Another argument in support of our position, that 
the prediction of our Saviour was/ plainly stated and circula- 
ted before the event, is found in the fact that none of the 
Christians sujOfered in the calamities. The passages which 
contain the prediction abound in exhortations to the first dis- 
ciples to save themselves by an early Sight. The signal 
that was to warn them was the appearance of images which the 
law strictly forbade, namely ^ the Roman eagles, " the abomina- 
tion which rendered desolate," standing in the Holy Place, by 
which was meant not only the temple, but any part of Judea.* 
They were then commanded to save themselves by instant 
flight ; not to delay long enough to take with them the most 
necessary articles of life. The ruin predicted was to be gen- 
eral though not total, and no security was offered to those who 
should slight the warning. Now these predictions were either 
known to the early Christians, or they were not. If they 
were not, it would have been idle in anyone, who wrote after 
the event, to say that such warnings had been given, which 
the event would have disproved. It is evident likewise if 
the Christians acted up to the commands, and followed the ad- 
monitions there given, that they must really have possessed 
them. We know that they did act in this manner, that at 
the first approach of danger, they fled ; why were they so 
much wiser than their countrymen ? We have no reason to 
suppose that a single Christian sufiered in the conflict. They 
are supposed to have left before the siege began. Some went 
to Pella, as mentioned by Eusebius, a city on the other side 



en to the final judgment of the world, while a third class have main^ 
tained with more plausibility that a part refers to one event, and a part ta 
the other, but have been at a loss to find the point of transition. The 
difficulty is removed by a more exact translation of the 31st verse of chap« 
zxv. Vve may suppose the account, thus far, to refer to the establishment 
of Christianit}r b;^ the subversion of Judaism, and after this, to the char- 
acter of Christianity, and the manner in wbico, under its direction, the re- 
wards and punishments of the judgment.day would be distributed. Thus 
we are told of the circumstances which should attend upon the establish* 
ment of Christianity, and (v. 31) of the state of things when it is estab* 

liihed — << When the Son of Man shaU have come then, after that, 

thenceforward, men shall be judged by the laws of Christianity" — which 
are there made known. 

* Lardner, Jew, Tert. Vol. ?i. p. 406. 
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of Jordan ; others might have gone elsewhere into remote 
countries where they could obtain a settlement.* 

But though the Christians had all remained at Jerusalemi 
and been involved in the common (ate, we must still admit 
tljat they possessed these warnings, unless we wish to sup- 
pose a most extended scheme of imposture and trickery, of 
which there b not the slightest appearance. We have every 
proof which the nature of the case admits, that the woe was de* 
nounced earnestly and frequently. The warning was heard 
both by friends and enemies. The former, we know, heeded 
it ; the latter were exasperated by it, and were satisfied only 
by the blood of him who had dared to speak so presumptuously, 
a$ they thought it, of the people and the religion which 
the Almighty had designated as his own. The knowledge 
of the prediction was faithfully circulated by the apostles 
among the several communities. The allusions to it in the 
Epktles are very numerous.f Such were the expectadons 
excited that the fulfilment of the prophecy was undoubtedly 
looked upon by many who wavered in their choice as the 
test of the truth of the religion whose claims were to be thus 
supported. Many were looking anxiously for the appearance 
of the slightest signs that the great and terrible day was 
drawing nigh. If the prediction had not been so explicitly 
made to the apostles that it would have been impossible for 
them to doubt, it is hardly to be supposed that they would have 
risked their credit and the cause of their religion, for which they 
ofiered themselves, to any sacrifice, on such a dubious issue. 

We might enlarge upon these points, and multiply the ar- 
guments which offer themselves so abundantly to establish 
the reality of the prediction, but those we have already given 
must be sufficient to satisfy any reasonable mind that upon 
this point the evidence is conclusive. The words were utter- 
ed which foretold the ruin of Jerusalem ; they were re- 
corded before the event, with a precision and circumstantiality 
which forbade everything Uke duplicity or deception. 

II. The event predicted was such as with the attendant 
circumstances no merely human power could have foreseen. 

What was it which our Saviour foretold ? It was that 
before tiiat generation had passed away the Deity would 



* Matth. xxi?. 15, IG. Mark xiii. 14. Luke xxi. 20. 
t Heb. X. 25 ; 1 Thess. ▼. 2; 2 Theas. ii. 2 ; 1 Timothy vi. 14 ; Jamm 
T. 7, 8 ; 1 Peter it. 7, &e. 
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desert the temple where he had so loog been worshipped, — 
that it should be laid level with the ground, — that the whole 
city should be wasted and destroyed, — that the system, 
which the misinterpreted voice of prophecy had declared to 
be as everlasting as the hills, was to pass away, — that sa- 
crifices and ceremonies were no lon:^r to be accepted, — and 
that that prayer would ascend nearest to the throne of God 
which came through the lips of the despised Christians, and 
rose in the name of him who came out of Galilee. This 
was but the result which was foretold. Ere the time for its 
completion arrived the whole world was to be agitated. Earth- 
quakes, wars, famines, and pestilences were to mark the 
change in the counsels of Jehovah. False Christs and false 
prophets were to arise. The appearance was not, like the 
twinkling of a star, to be confined to a single spot, but would 
be rather like the lightning which lighteth up the heavens 
firom east to west. All these were to be preceded and ac- 
companied by the extension of the name and kingdom of him 
in whose behalf the mighty revolution was to take place. 

Such was the result foretold, and such were some of the 
unusual signs which were to attend and follow it. Can it be 
said that human sagacity was sufficient to foresee these effects, 
and that uninspired lips could have foretold them ? Liet it be 
remembered that the prediction was uttered thirty-seven years 
before its fulfilment, and that it was not merely a singli^ events 
depending upon the combined influence of causes known to 
be at work, which was foretold, but an extended and mighty 
revolution, such as the world never before or since beheld ; 
where the causes and effects were alike above the reach of 
human wisdom to discover or to comprehend. Many of the 
incidents which accompanied the final catastrophe were such 
as did not necessarily have the most remote connexion with 
it, and could not have been foreseen by human wisdom even 
before their immediate occurrence, yet these were made 
known with equal distinctness. No one will presume to say 
that human penetration was all that was needed, especially 
when the circumstances are duly considered. It has been 
said that misfortune had long threatened the Jews, and that 
the storm which had been gathering at a distance must soon 
have broken over their heads. Even if this assertion were fully 
true, it would do little to support the opinion, that, though the 
calamities of the Jews had been multiplying, human wisdom 
could trace the issue in that long train of events specified in 
the prediction. But we cannot admit the assertion. Jose- 
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phus, who lived in that a^, and was a man of much pen- 
etration, affi>rd8 satis^tory proof, m the history which he has 
left us, that nothing could have been farther from his mind 
than a suspicion that the Jewish religion was approaching to 
its end. It is true that even in the times of the Saviour vir 
rious causes were at work, which afterwards contributed to 
the accomplishment of the prediction ; yet these causes^ so 
far firom portending the destruction of Jerusalem, did not even 
furnish the slightest expectation for the wars. Besides all 
this, the situation of the Jews at the time of the Saviour's 
prediction was much more favourable to their prosperity than 
it was before or after it. The government of Pilate was 
mild and easy. The Jews were allowed many privileges. 
His successors, too, were comparatively virtuous in their ad- 
ministration, and it was not till the time of Gessius Flonis, 
the last governor, that their grievances became intolerable* 
The impending calamity, then, was not only uncertain, but 
improbable, at the time of its prediction. It is worthy of 
remark that the soldiers who first commenced hostilities, and 
were the prime cause of those disturbances which ended in 
such an unexpected catastrophe, had been once ordered to 
depart bom their garrison by the emperor, who subsequently 
permitted their stay at their earnest supplication. It was 
only by their repeated cruelties that the Jews were impelled 
to resistance ; and had they gone as they had been ordered^ 
their place would have been supplied by less sanguinary 
guards, and the catastrophe which they brought about, 
deferred for a long time at least, if not wholly averted. 
Josephus, speaking of these soldiers, says, " These are the 
persons who occasioned the dreadful calamities which befel 
the Jews, and laid, during the government of Florus, the foun- 
dation of those troubles which afterwards broke out into an 
open war ; on which account they were banished bom the 
pro\ince by order of Vespasian." * The character of the 
emperor, too, who planned the siege of Jerusalem, and ac- 
complished, though, as will afterwards be seen, unwillingly, 
the doom which had been pronounced upon it, was by no 
means such as to favour the outrages which were committed 
against the Jews. Titus was the mildest prince who ever 
swayed the Roman sceptre ; and the absence of his father, 
Vespasian, in Italy, placed the conduct of the war in Judea in 
his own hands. Though all we can gather from history of 

* Joseph. Antiq, B. six. c. 9, p. 9. 
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Us character and intentions satisBes us, that he would not 
have permitted the devastation, which in the issue he was 
unable to prevent, this is not the whole proof we have of the 
unpremeditated fate to which Jerusalem was devoted. We 
know, likewise, that he interfered frequently, at di^rent pe- 
riods of the siege, to request of the Jevrs that they would 
make terms of capitulation, and thus preserve their temple 
and nation. That the wishes of the leader who was to ac- 
complish the prediction should be opposed to its fulfilment, 
is no small proof of the wisdom of him who uttered it. 

But by far the most satisfactory proof which can be given 
for the (Uvinity of that wisdom which could predict the ruin 
of Jerusalem and the accompanying events is found in the 
trifling nature of the circumstance which gave birth to the 
sedition. The account as given by Josephus* is to this 
efiect : — In a narrow and close street in Caesarea the Jews had 
a synagogue. As the people were all assembled here on the 
Sabbath, " A spiteful Cesarean set an earthen vessel before 
the door, with a sacrifice of birds upon it." This mockery of 
their most holy rite irritated the Jews extremely ; and though 
some of the wisest among them were for seeking redress by 
other means, yet the majority had recourse to blows, for 
which the Cssareans were ready to return added insult. 
Thus a common street broil, at first confined to a few of the 
more turbulent on both sides, was to be the commencement 
of those hostilities which should end only in the utter and 
total subversion of the Jewish state. Every exertion was 
made by those in authority to allay the tumult. But insult 
was heaped upon insult. Twelve of the chief men who went 
to Florus, to petition for a redress of their grievances, were 
ordered to be seized and bound. Though the Jews were 
highly exasperated at this act, they endeavoured to suppress 
their indignation, till they were driven to open though late 
resistance by the perfidy of Florus, who cast all manner of 
indignities upon them. By his permission the houses were 
pillaged, the nobility whipped and crucified, and women in 
the most critical circumstances were tortured in an aggravated 
manner. Six hundred and thirty Jews were murdered in 
one day. Afler such occurrences, the ruin of Jerusalem 
might seem possible ; but how cUsproportionate were such 
efi^ts to the cause ! 

Yet the prediction of the final issue toaos but a small 

* ITsrv ^ lft« /pwf, B. II. ohap. zhr. 
VOL I. 29 
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part of tbe inspired Teacher's prophetic declaration. Of 
the minor circumstances of the case we shall presently say 
more. We have stated the origm of the trouble, which, how- 
ever slight in itself, was the real commencement of the long 
train of disasters which immediately overwhelmed the Jewidi 
nation. Tlie most searching human wisdom could not have 
foreseen it a day before it took place. It should increase the 
interest with which we study this evidence which the Saviour 
offered of his divine origin, when we see how insignificant a 
cause the Almighty selected to bring about so great an end* 
How wonderfully in this instance were the foolish things of 
the world chosen to confound the wise, and the weak things of 
the world to confound the mighty ! Never was there a greater 
disproportion between cause and effect. It is no characteristic 
of human wisdom, when most exalted, to pay so Uttle regard 
to the philosophy of nature. So entirely were the misfortunes 
of the Jews to be ascribed, under God, to the unjust and 
oppressive measures taken by Florus, that it will be admitted 
on all hands, had anyone, whether wise or foolish, pretended 
to predicate anything concerning the issue, there is every 
probability that the disgrace of Florus with the Roman 
powers and his removal from office would have been the 
general prophecy. But it was not so. He was permitted 
to convert a private quarrel into a nation's destruction, and to 
complete, with fearful accuracy, a prediction that could 
have been uttered only by a wisdom which was divine. 

III. We come now to the third test which we wished to 
apply to the prophecy, namely, that the prediction was ac- 
tually and circumstantially fulfilled. 

It might seem useless to enlarge upon this point ; but if as 
mere matter of history the inquiry be interesting, of how 
much more importance is it when we consider its value as an 
evidence of our religion ! an evidence which the most artful 
infidelity cannot gainsay, nor the coolest indifference resist. 
We would wish, then, briefly to enumerate the most re- 
markable points of agreement which present themselves be- 
tween the prediction and the fulfilment, namely, in the cir^ 
cumstances preceding, accompanying, and closing the oc- 
currence.* 

As if to give every opportunity to the Jews to avoid the 

* Lardner has done thifl with frett eoptoasneM ia the sixth volume of 
hit Complete Works, pp. 400-05. 
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iate which impended over their national institutions, and to miti- 
gate, as much as possible, the misfortunes of the sufierera, by 
lessening their numbers, an opportunity of escape was ofiered 
to all who would embrace Christianity. The Saviour prom- 
«ised that, before the end arrived, his gospel should be preached 
in all parts of the world, or the Roman empire. (Matth. 
xxiv. 14.) We know that this was fulfilled, from the number 
of churches which soon sprang up under the teachings of the 
apostles, and the places indicated by the superscriptions of 
the Epistles, as well as the intentions of the four Evangelists 
in writing their histories for different communities. Christ, 
then, gives to his disciples many infallible signs, by which 
they might mark the " beginning of sorrows." Impostors, 
false Chrisis, and false prophets were to arise (Matth. xxiv. 
5) ; a prediction strikingly verified by the large number of 
enthusiasts and deceivers who arose and contributed very 
much to distract and divide the already seditious Jews. Of 
these a long catalogue is furnished by Josephus. The 
disciples were likewise informed that owing to the severe 
persecutions they would be called to endure (Matth. xxix. 9, 
10, 12,) many would fall from among them, the early victims 
of violence, of coldness, or the want of faith and zeal. The 
coming event was likewise to be known by extraordinary 
national divisions. (Matth. xxiv. 6, 7.) Wars and ru- 
mours of wars were to be frequent, nations and king- 
doms were to contend with each other. That this pre- 
diction was fulfilled appears from the numerous troubles 
which fill the history of the times. Josephus speaks of diP 
ferent commotions among the Jews, especially at a Passover, 
when twenty thousand Jews perished ; likewise at Samaria, 
Ca&sarea, all over Syria, Scythopolis, Alexandria, Damascus, 
&c. Heathen historians, though unknowingly, bear the most 
striking testimony to the truth of this prediction. Commotions 
of nature likewise were to portend the coming calamity* The 
whole course of nature would seem to be disturbed^ while 
pestilences and famines accompanied, (Matth. xxiv. 7.) A 
wmine in Judea is mentioned Acts xi. 25-30, which is like« 
wise noticed by Eusebius. A famine in Italy is related by 
Dion Cassius, another by Tacitus, and both by Eusebius. 
There was a pestilence in Babylon in the year 40, a great 
mortality at Rome, A. D. 65, and many others in various 
parts of the Roman empire. Tacitus speaks of an earthquake 
at Rome, another at Apanea, another m Asia, when Laodk^ea, 
Hierapoli8| and Coiosse were en^ly destroyed, and another 
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in Campania, A. D. 6S. These and similar pmphecies, so 
fearfully fulfilled^ were thus minutely specified by the Saviour, 
as signs to those who should believe upon him. Jerusalem was 
not yet besieged, and there was still time for flight. Warned 
by such fearful sights, which might well presage coming sor- 
rows, and which could not well be misunderstood, those who 
had embraced the gospel were to make haste to flee from the 
devoted city. The tender expressions which marked the Sa- 
viour's language, in regard to those whose flight might be acci- 
dentally encumbered, gave them good reason to suppose that 
when the city was once attacked there would be no escape. 
The time was fixed in " that generation,*' the appearance of 
the Roman eagles in the city was the signal, and, as we ob- 
served before, there is every reason to suppose that the Chris- 
tians faithfully obeyed it. 

We have no room to trace the progress of the siege of 
Jerusalem, or to describe the changing fortunes which left the 
issue very doubtful till it was close at hand. The com- 
mencement of hostilities has been already noted. The enemy 
do not seem to have been aware of the real strength of the 
Jews, or to have foreseen the obstinate- courage with which 
they would contend for their deliverance. Often, during the 
protracted war^ fortune seemed to favour the Jews, and to prom- 
ise success to their endeavours. Had not the city within been 
divided by three factious leaders, which removed everything 
like unanimity and concert in their counsels, the Roman army 
would have felt the blow more severely than it did. As it 
was, the enemy was thrice repulsed with great loss ; they 
were obliged to abandon their original intention of taking the 
city by storm, and content themselves with closely blockading 
it, and reducing it by famine. Terms of capitulation were 
often offered, and as often resolutely refused. The day came 
when the enemies of Jerusalem, "cast a trench about her, 
and compassed her around, and kept her in on every side/' 
^Luke xix. 43.) Even when the outer fortifications were 
aestroyed and the enemy had entered into the city, the 
strong towers within would still have bid defiance to their 
attacks and cost them further toil and blood, had not famine 
obliged the Jews to desert them. Well might Titus exclaim, 
as he admired their strength, " We have certainly had God 
for our helper in this war ! it is God who has ejected the 
Jews out of these fortifications ! " Never was a battle fought 
in which was displayed more resolute courage, more disin- 
terested devotion, or so many instances of heroic self-sacrifice 
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fer the public good. In every advantage gained by the 
enemy, and in every discomfiture of the Jews, we are forced 
to discern the hand of a mysterious power. If we discover 
it throughout the contest, it is doubly remarkable in the 
closing scene, to which we hasten. 

When the disciples of our Saviour were admiring the gran*, 
deur of the temple, particularly the size of the stones of which 
it was built, he told them that the time was not far distant, when 
it should be levelled with the ground, and its foundations be 
obliterated . The manner in which this part of the prediction was 
fulfilled imparts to our subject much of its thrilling interest, while 
It affords the most convincing proof of the divinity of that wisdom 
which foretold it. It was not till after the overthrow of the 
quadruple wall which enclosed the city, and the demolition 
of the towers and fortresses which had so long bid defiance to 
the enemy, that the attention of either party was called to the 
temple. The daily sacrifices had till this been scrupulously 
performed. It was at their cessation that the Jews were 
called to the temple. Josephus says they were induced to 
flock thither by the promises of a fake prophet, who de- 
clared that the Almighty would there deliver them. The 
nearer and the darker their fate appeared, the more bright 
was the hope that the long-expected one would arise and save. 
As a last resource, the Jews betook themselves to the sacred 
precincts of the temple, for the double purpose of availing 
themselves of its defences and of preventing the pollution with 
which the hand or foot of an enemy would defile its sacred 
recesses. Perhaps they were still encouraged by the hope 
that though they had by their crimes and cruelties forfeited 
all claim for protection from their national Deity, he would 
still interpose to save the hallowed edifice where his chosen 
people had met to pay their vows and exalt his praises, and 
upon whose altars daily sacrifices had been o^red to hist 
glory. They may even have waited with assured confidencer 
that he who had interposed his strong arm to overthrow the 
kings of Egypt and Assyria would, ere it was yet too late^ 
come forth in the terrors of the lightning or the earthquake. 
It does not seem to have entered into their thoughts that th& 
splendid structure was doomed to destruction. They trusted 
much, likewise^ to the known dread of the enemy. The 
Roman soldiers hesitated to enter even the courts or the 
cloister. Josephus says they shuddered at it as profanation^ 
The emperor himself, either from respect to its reputed san^ 
tity, <«r admiratioQ of its splendid magnificence, bad resohr^dt 
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to save it, and had issued strict orders to that eflkct. When 
he found that the Jews had betaken themselves to its fuo- 
tection, and that his victory could be extended and completed 
only by their defeat, he remonstrated witi) them, and promised 
them if they would come forth from its shelter and defend 
themselves the temple should go unharmed. '*You have 
put a barrier," he said, **to prevent strangers from pot- 
iutinc your temple. This the Romans have always respected; 
we have allowed you to put to death all who violated its 
precincts. Yet ye defile it yourselves with blood and car- 
nage. 1 call on your God, I call on my whole anny, I caD 
on the Jews who are with me, 1 call on yourselves, to witness 
that 1 do not force you to thb crime. Come forth and fight 
in any other place, and no Roman shall vi(Jate your sacred 
edifiee.^^ The doom of the temple was sealed. The fiie 
which dcsiioyed it was Ughted by a Roman soldier, wbo^ 
whtMi TStus had retined to rest, acting without orders, and 
again5« the express commands of the emperor, ooounted upos 
th!^ sho^iMers of one of his companions and threw a bbang 
tovrh mio an 0|¥»i door. Even when the flames bad spreai 
aixHMnlv 90 «^ K> make the rain ceitain« Tiius nisbed anxng 
th^^K t^oi^mvftmtti^ ^mm( entreatiiuc the sohfiers to use evaj 
«A^ K> ^v lW«iVs But their insatiafale hatred of the eneniy, 
iW A^kmr n^'Kiitk'. and their eai^eniess »> sesse the pksoder, 
ox^NvMttx* Ihw f<!fii^^>«t for the enperar : aiid tijej nei^efled 
aiHKVvc: th^" $|4exiooui^ of the ictiiraie and dudk3vi«2> apait- 
iiic^^t:^ tili the KUteri&ii nun of :5o mudi xBai:7ii6c>ez)ce con- 
pielWd them lo netieii. and leave tiie tnapie lo ii$ iite. 
TVft tixittSiBd Jeirss. nxn« wvsaaeak and cJaidncB* peii^ied in 



Widi this coKasxasaboB, dS hope of oe&fi^aiiDne 
dfasDdcaDed. Tbe Akxad^r had aOowY^ liie bciufif wbese 
be had so ions docneid lo ^««iL to be licaiaiec hnc de- 
socyned: be bad cast ibencif ■€» lu fniiecsioak snc tbcr 
w«»e no lauier ibe ^voca^o^ of Heaivm. Bia ibeir cahiB- 
ioes ^aopped mot bera. fa sacBied. iar a ttne, xjtoc ncc only 
drtar ex2sa0K« as a aooiaBi ras a» be doBod. boa a> if ibe 
^MTT HBae «f J>ear licac 15 be qnifii^ a nd la 2be pane> nf ln»- 
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temple, this last event may well be considered as but the be-* 
gimiing of those indescribable woes with which Judea was 
afterwards afflicted. Where mercy was asked it was never 
given, unless in the permiasion of being slaves to the meanest 
of the Roman people, or the necessity of being chained 
as labourers in the mines or galleys. The glory had departed 
from Israel, and had departed forever. 

Thus, in all its fearful minuteness, was fulfilled the prophecy 
of our Saviour. As involving the destiny of those who were 
once the favoured people of God, it was most worthy of b^ing 
pronounced by the lips of him whose day was declared be- 
fore their eleclion was made, and at whose coming the father 
of their race had in long prospect rejoiced. The Almighty 
had elected the Jews. He likewise commissioned the Sa-- 
viour to fix an end to their privileges. 

We are led, in conclusion, to inquire why such scenes of 
desolation and blood were selected as the signs of the coming 
of the Son of Man ? Why were the national privileges of the 
Jews thus fearfully closed ? And why was the establishment 
of a religion of peace made to depend upon the previous oc- 
currence of all the atrocities of war ? If we may presume to 
inquire into the counsels of God, Paul has undoubtedly given 
us the cause of the calamities which he knew were to come 
upon the Jews. (I Thess. ii. 15, 16.) We need not say 
that the Almighty brought directly upon them such direful 
punishments ; but we may say that he did not interfere to 
prevent them. They were the natural consequences of their 
own obstinacy and hardness of heart. They had corrupted 
the law which had been given them, and refused to be 
convinced by the highest proof which the Saviour could give 
them of the divinity of his mission ; they had slighted all his 
warnings, an^ condemned one who never harmed them 
to an ignominious and cruel death. They had filled up the 
measure of the iniquity of their fathers, and scofifed at the 
holiest precepts. Thus they had forfeited every claim upon 
the Divine protection, and richly deserved every calamity 
that fell upon them ; for in enduring them they were but re- 
paying that innocent blood which they had willingly brought 
upon themselves and their children. 

It was fit, likewise, that as the hand of the Almighty had 
been employed in erecting the temple it should also be pre- 
sent at its overthrow. If a new religion was to be established 
under bis name, it was but right that his protection should 
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be visibly withdrawn irom the old. As long as the temple 
remained upon its foundation it would still be considered 
the place where men ought to worship ; and though the 
continual flame might cease to bum upon its altar, the hope 
within their breasts would never die. Nothing but its total 
overthrow would have proved to them the 'absence of the 
Deity. When the violent hands of the soldiery had been 
permitted to pollute it, to plunder its ornaments, and even 
to defile with their presence the Holy of Holies, where none 
but the chief priest might enter, the Jews would call it an 
awful sacrilege. But when its walls were levelled with the 
ground they could say nothing to encourage themselves or 
each other. Such total, entire ruin was necessary, and it was 
permitted. The altar would no longer flame with its costly 
incense. Its sacred steps and pavement had been drenched 
with the blood of its last fearful sacrifice, and it was no longer 
the accepted shrine of Jehovah. Upon tlie very spot where 
he had so long been worshipped, amid the slaughtered bodies 
of his priests, and surrounded by the smoking ruins of the 
temple, the victorious Pagans offered their sacrifices of joy 
to '^ the unknown Crod." The golden table and candlestick, 
the censers, the silver trumpets, and the Book of the Law, 
which had been kept in the temple, were carried to Rome, 
to grace the triumph that Vespasian made ibr his son 
Titus. If the chief design of the Almighty, in the destruc- 
tion which he permitted, had been to show that rites and 
ceremonies would no longer receive his approbation, the 
total ruin of everything upon which the ritual observances 
of the Jews depended, would have fully done this. 

Since the destruction of Jerusalem there has not lived a man 
who could rightly claim the title of a Jew. The scattered rem- 
nant of the race may still meet in their synagogues, may 
still read the law in the original tongue, and with their 
faces turned to Jerusalem may pray for the redemption of 
Israel. But the hour has past. The Redeemer has already 
come. They will wait in vain for a new deliverer. The 
Messiah has come ; and his is '^ the only name given under 
heaven among men whereby we can be saved." 

G. E. Ellis. 
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Tht Religion of bUeUigent Men. 

Bt intelligent men I mean not simply those who have 
been trained up at our colleges and universities, but those 
also who, in the various circumstances in which they have 
been placed, have to a considerable degree cultivated their 
minds, and increased their knowledge ; whose talents and 
attainments qualify them for important stations in society, and 
.whose endowments and situation in life give them the power 
to exert a great influence on their fellow-men. By inteUigent 
men I mean those persons in the community, who usually 
account themselves the more intelligent, and are accounted 
so by others. My object in this paper is, to consider what 
attention such persons more generally pay to religion ; what 
evidence they give of an earnest and steady piety, and of 
k devout and Christian life. 

There are some to be included in this class, who openly 
reject and zealously oppose Christianity, who claim the 
wisdom to know that all religion is but priestcraft, su- 
perstition, and folly, and that God is but the creature of 
imaguiation. Such men are engaged about religion ; but it 
is to destroy its authority and influence. They are eager to 
make proselytes to their infidelity or atheism ; as though be- 
lief in a God, a Providence, in a Saviour, and a future life, 
were the chief obstacle to human happiness. 

But leaving those who are the avowed enemies to Christian- 
ity, let us speak of those who, on the whole, choose to be 
known as its friends. They show an outward respect for re- 
ligious institutions ; they may contribute to their support, they 
may frequently or occasionally attend public worship, they may 
read the Bible and religious books. But how many of them 
seem to be stupid about their spiritual condition, regardless 
of tlie dangers which threaten them, insensible to the worth 
of their souls, and to their need of preparation for death ! 
They may speak of the evils of infidelity, the absurdity of 
atheism, the reasonableness of Christianity ; but how many 
of them leave us to doubt whether they have ever felt the 
power or been convinced of the importance of the Gospel 
as a means of salvation ! They like to compare opposmg 
ffystems of theology, to read the arguments that can be brought 
for and against difficult and disputed doctrines. They love 
to study controversial divinityi to listen to popular and elo* 
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quent preachers. They love to engage in religious con- 
versation themselves, when opinions, errors, and extrava- 
gancies are the topics of discourse. But vital, practical 
godUness, a religion of the heart and life, is what many of 
them have no relish for, nor feel any concern about. They 
are but litde more aifected by reading the Scriptures than 
they w()uld be by reading the heathen mjrthology. The 
truths of the gospel make no solemn impression on their 
hearts ; and they feel not their obligations to obey its pre- 
cepts. They often in various ways give us to understand 
that they consider it as an act of condescension in them to 
regard religion. They imagine themselves too vnse to subnul 
to its instruction, and too independent to be restrained by 
its laws and authority. It would be cowardice in them to 
fear God, and dbgrace to humble themselves before him, and 
superstition to pray to him. 

How many of those who pass for the more intelligent, and 
who in various ways are important members of society, are 
men who make no pretentions to piety ! Many would con- 
fess to you that they were not pious, and the ccnifession 
would make them betray no apparent signs of either shame 
or remorse. They continue, year after year, cold and care- 
less about their eternal welfare. How many of them treat 
with indifference the ordinances of baptism and the Lord's 
supper ! as though no mention was made of them in the 
New Testament. Penitence for sin, prayer, gratitude, praise, 
openly professing their faith in Christ, and following his ex- 
ample, are duties which with all their learning they have 
never discovered, or they have had the boldness to disre- 
gard them. They appear to feel no anxiety about their 
condition and prospects. They know they are not complying 
with the gospel terms of pardon and salvation, and yet they 
continue unconcerned or fearless. Their respectable station 
in society and their intelligence almost cuts them off from the 
privilege of being admonished and instructed by those around 
them. The more humble and ignorant seldom venture to 
remind them of religion, supposing their exhortations would 
be fruitless, if not offensive ; their minister feels not the free- 
dom to urge them to attend to religion as he does those in 
humbler circumstances. He fears they will account him ob- 
trusive, and he thinks their knowledge excuses him for hb 
silence and neglect. 

Perhaps some of my readers may sustain the character I 
have been attempting to describe. I will suppose that onft 
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such, at least, will glance his eye over these pages. To such 
an one I would make an earnest, sdiemn appeal. You are an 
intelligent nsan. I will suppose your outward deportment 
decent and correct. You are not profane and indelicate in 
your language, you are not intemperate or licentious, you 
abstain from what the world calls vices, you pass for what is 
called an industrious, sober, honest, and amiable man. You 
are constant in your attendance on public worship. You 
generously and cheerfully aid in support of religious institu- 
tions. You take an active part in promoting the interests of 
the society to which you belong. You respect and esteem 
your pastor. You are earnest that what* you have adopted 
as Christian truth should prevail and gain the ascendancy 
over what you call error. You love to talk about religion, to 
remove objections and prejudices against your views of it, and 
to persuade others to embrace the doctrines which you advo- 
cate. But if you are an intelligent man, you know that 
many who pass for such do not go so far as I have supposed 
you do in regard to rehgion. Many fall much below you, 
and, compared with you, treat the subject with almost total 
indi£ference and neglect. But you are not one of these. By 
many who have but a slight acquaintance with you, or who 
take a partial view of your character, you may be thought 
altogether a Christian even now. But can you not perceive 
that one may easily show your zeal and liberality, without 
having much love to God or a just sense of the importance 
of religion ? You may do all this to gain popularity, and to 
promote your temporal interests. I cannot tell by what mo- 
tives you are actuated, nor do I presume to judge or to know 
your heart. But I would affectionately entreat you to ex- 
amine yourself, whether you be in the faith. My fear is 
that you are still a stranger to yourself and to religion. If 
you are already pious, you will know how to pardon my solic- 
itude ; and if you are not, I trust you will neither be disgusted 
nor grieved at my friendly expostulation. The question is 
not, whether you sustain what is commonly called a good 
moral character ; but whether you are in desu*e, purpose, 
heart, and life a Christian ? one who with some degree of 
propriety can be called a follower and disciple of Jesus? 
xou know the meaning of the word disciple. Have you 
received Jesus as your teacher, your master, your Saviour, 
and the mediator between God and man ? Have you ever 
felt your obhgations to yield obedience to his instructions, and 
to submit to iw authoiily ? Have you with gratitude owned 
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him to be your Saviour ? Have you ever felt your need of 
that truth, grace, and mercy, which he reveals and oflfers to 
you? Have you ever complied with those conditions on 
which you are promised pardon, acceptance, and eternal life ? 
I need not tell you what sin is. Have you ever viewed 
yourself as a sinner, and exercised that repentance which the 
gospel requires ? Something is said in Scripture about being 
bom again, bom of the spirit, and created anew in Christ 
Jesus. On comparing your dispositions and conduct with 
the requirements of the gospel, can you consider yourself as 
thus spiritually bom and created anew ? Something is said 
about taking up the cross, and confessing Christ before men. 
What sacri6ces do you make ; what self-denial do you prao 
tise ? O, my friend, have you ever felt any godly sorrow for 
sin 7 and has that sorrow produced reformation of life, peace 
of conscience, and joy of heart ? " If ye love me, keep my 
conunandments," saith the Lord. Do you thus love him ? 
You choose to be known among the friends of religion. But 
is it your sincere desire and constant endeavour to be ac- 
knowledged by Christ as his fnend ? What are your religious 
feelings and habits ? Are you accustomed to the duties of 
watchfiilness, prayer, reading the Scriptures, and devout med- 
itation ? Perhaps you are the master of a family, and a 
father. Is your house a Bethel ? Are you a priest and a 
prophet to those under your roof, — a priest, to approach 
the domestic altar and offer the morning and evening sa- 
crifice ; a prophet, to read the sacred pages and to enforce 
their truths and precepts by earnest exhortations ? You are 
desirous to have your views of religion spread ; but what 
kindles that desire in your breast ? What need have others 
of religion ? How is it important to them ? You desire the 
progress and triumph of your opinions ; but is it with a view 
to secure the prevalence of holiness and virtue ? Do you 
look upon your fellow-men as immortal and accountable be- 
ings ; as needing the support and consolation of the gospel 
in this world, and its hopes and promises to render them happy 
in the world to come ? Have you with an eye of pity re- 
garded the moral and spiritual condition of those Hving 
in error and sin? Have you accounted religion the one 
thing needful to give light to the mind, joy to the heart, 

S>ace to the conscience, and rest and salvation to the soul ? 
ave you given your heart to God ; are you devoted to 
Christ ? Have you been baptized ? Have you made a pro- 
fession of religion? Do you let your light shine before men ? 
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I do not ask you to what denomination you belong. I trust 
you belong to none that would reject you for your having t 
pious heart and living a holy life. 

You are an intelhgent man ; qualified, by your station and 
attainments, for rendering important services to the cause of 
religion and virtue. Where much is given much mil be r^ 
quired. Consider what you can do by your example and 
mfluence to advance the Redeemer's kingdom. 

Will you smile at my earnestness ? Will you treat these 
inquiries and expostulations with indifference ? I trust you will 
not. Consider how soon you must depart out of this world. 
I have supposed that it will be a comfort to you in a dying 
hour, if you can take such a retrospective view of your life as 
a sincere, pious, and intelligent Christian might, ^In this 
world men are often respected for their talents, Uieir learning, 
their station, and their wealth. But in the world to which 
we are hastening, and at the tribunal before which we must 
appear, we shall be measured by our virtue and piety ; and 
he will be accounted the wise man, who has had the wisdom 
to fear God and the understanding to depart from evil. To 
be known of God with approbation, to be owned by Christ 
in the presence of his Father and the holy angels, are honours 
worthy of our most ardent desires and of our most diligent 
endeavours. Such honours may we seek, and so seek that 
we shall obtain them ! ' 

J. Farr. 



Salvation by Jesus. 

Jesus is called our Saviour. If any one fact be clearly 
taught in the New Testament, it is that we are saved by himi 
and that, except in his name, there is, there can be, no salva- 
tion. In what sense is this true ? It is an important Question. 
I propose to answer it briefly, but as satisfactorily as I can. 

If we would comprehend the New-Testament writers, we 
must call back the ages which have passed away since they 
wrote, and bring up before us, in all their freshness, the 
scenes in which they acted, the circumstances which formed 
their minds and gave to their language its peculiarities. They 
were men of their own times. They wrote for their contem- 
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porariesy and chiefly for their own countiymen. They indeed 
uttered grand and glorious truths, truths which belong to 
all ages, to all countries, to all individuals ; but these truths 
immeasurably surpassed their comprehension. They uttered 
them with but a vague consciousness of their import. They 
saw only Jews and Gentiles. They saw only an immediate 
remedy, or rather a substitute for the worn-out system of 
Judaism, and for heathen superstition and idolatry. They 
never considered Christianity as a universal religion ; they 
never thought of laying down maxims and uttering oracles 
(n all coming ages. Hence it is, in almost every sentence of 
their writings, you stumble upon something local, or temporary, 
suggested by circumstances then existing, intended to meet 
objections, to obviate difficulties, which were then en- 
countered, but which have been long since forgotten. There 
is in these writers a double current of thought, if I may use 
the expression, proceeding from two and dissimilar sources, 
one from their own minds, the other from God. The first is 
seen in the f6rm and colouring of their language, in the local 
and temporary objects to which they apparently devoted 
themselves; the other is seen in the sublime thought, in 
the universal truth, in the divine reason, which every mo- 
ment breaks out in spite of themselves, in spite of all the 
narrowness of their views and of their Jewish prejudices. 
We must always bear this in mind when we read the New 
Testament, and be careful to distinguish what belongs to the 
writer, to his age, to his country, to the circumstances by 
which he was influenced, from what belongs to God, and 
equally to all ages, to all countries, to all individuals, and to 
all circumstances. 

We will go back to Judea ; we will place ourselves near 
the temple in the holy city, a short time before its destruction 
by the Roman army, where we can have a full view of the 
tribes as they repair thither to worship. Who are these 
tribes ? What are their pretensions? Let us listen, a moment, 
to the conversation between this Jew and this believer in 
Christ. 

Believer. The time is set. This city is soon to be 
numbered with those that were and are not. The temple- 
worship will soon cease. The institutions of Moses have had 
their day, and they and our nation will pass away. 

Jew. Prophet evil ! how darest thou utter such predic- 
tions? God hath chosen Jacob and made Israel his habitation. 
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Has he not sworn to be our God, to be our Protector, to be 
our Saviour, and has he not promised that every nation that 
will not obey us and submit to our law shall be destroyed ? 

Believer. I tell you the day of your law is ended. It 
is old and ready to vanish away. 

Jew. Our law ? God gave that law on Mount Sinai by 
the hand of Moses to our fathers, to be an everlasting covenant 
between him and his people Israel. How sayest thou that it 
is old and ready to vanish away ? 

Believer. That law is imperfect — 

Jew. Hold, wretch ! Thou blasphemest ! The law 
imperfect ? God himself ^ve it, and promised us life if we 
obeyed it. 

Believer. No matter. Your law is imperfect. It com- 
mands sacrifices and offerings, which are of no avail. The 
blood of bulls and of goats cannot wash out the deep stains of 
sm, cannot purge the conscience and make it alive towards God 
and void of ofience. The law enjoining sacrifices and oflFer- 
ings, outward rites and ceremonies, is necessarily imperfect. 
Its righteousness is of a low kind, and insufficient. I may 
repair to Jerusalem statedly, my three times a year, to wor- 
ship, I may keep all the appointed fasts and feasts, make all 
the appointed oblations, submit to all the prescribed ablutions 
and penances, and still be a bad man ; my heart may still 
meditate murder and my hands be red with crime. The 
thing intended by the law may be good, but to rest in its 
positive, external duties is death. You may keep it, but 
It will answer not your purpose ; for by its deeds, that is by 
the duties which it enjoins,, shall no flesh be justified. 

Jew. There may be truth in this ; but if we discard the 
law, whither shall we go ? What substitute do you propose 
for the law of Moses ? 

Believer. Jesus, the Christ, in whom we should trust ; 
for tliere is none other name under heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved. Give up Moses, and believe 
In Christ ; abandon your law with its long, fatiguing ritual, and 
embrace the gospel, and be translated from the kingdom of 
Mosaic darkness into the kingdom of God's dear Son, where 
all is light and life. 

Jew. But who is this Jesus ? What concern can he have 
with my salvation ? Or how can I find safety in him ? 

Believer. Your law is imperfect. Its righteousness is 
of a low kind. For although one should keep the whole law, 
W8 ought still inquire whether ha be a good or a bad man. 
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You want, then, a righteousness of a kind different from yoor 
legal righteousness. Your legal justice is not true moral 

S»tice. This true moral justice, spiritual righteousness, 
OSes did not give you. Some of the prophets beheld a few 
faint gleams of it, and foretold that it would be ushered in 
with all the glory of the noonday sun ; but it was not ushered 
in till Jesus was bom. He is the representative of the true 
kind of righteousness, and he has exenipli6ed in his own life 
the perfection which, if you and I have it, will save us, and 
without which there is no salvation for us. 

Jew. But why is it necessary that we should have that 
kind of righteousness of which Jesus is the representative ? 

Believer. Simply because we cannot be justified in the 
sight of God unless we are just, cannot be approved by him 
unless we are truly righteous ; and there is no true justice, 
righteousness, or hol'mess, except that which Jesus had, and 
of which he is the representative. 

Jew. It is well. But will it be enough for me to have 
that righteousness of Christ ? May I then neglect the Mosak: 
law and not be guilty ? 

Believer. Yes. When you become a Christian, you 
are translated into a new order of ideas, into a new spiritual 
kingdom ; have, as it were, a new country, and are no longer 
in bondage to the laws of the one you have abandoned. Your 
law is insufficient. Its righteousness cannot save you. Christ 
is all-sufficient. His righteousness, and that alone, will save 
you. 

The mystery is solved. The apostles were Jews and 
combatted the Jewish religion. They were to the Jews in- 
fidels and innovators. They condemned the old law, and 
sought to destroy its dominion. They proposed a new system 
of moral righteousness, one founded on different principles, 
appealing to an entirely different order of ideas. Of this new 
system Jesus was the representative, its personification, and 
hence it bears his name. And, as it was only by possessing 
this kind of righteousness anyone could be saved, it was 
said, and said truly, ^^ There is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved." 

Controversy may end. We all agree as it respects Christ's 
righteousness. Let us be assured that we cannot be saved 
without it. Let us be assured we must have it,— «-not imputed 
to us, as some have wildly dreamed, — but in us, wrought out 
in us, by our own love and obedience. We must bav9 
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Christ's righteousness, by being righteous as he was righteous, 
by having in us the same mind or spirit that was in bum, by 
being what he was, " sons of God and joint heirs with him. • 
Then are we saved by Jesus, — not by him personally, — but 
because we possess that righteousness of which he is the rep- 
resentative. Let us all aim to obtain it, and that without 
delay. O. A. Brownson. 
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Poems. By S. G. Bulfinch. Charleston, 1834. pp. 108. 18mo. 

This little volume contains a variety of poems, written in the 
brief intervals of leisure in an arduous profession. Their lite- 
rary merits are various ; all are respectable, and some breathe a 
high strain of poetical feeling. They give evidence of an ac- 
complished mind and a practised hand. The tone of moral 
and devotional feeling is of the purest and best kind. The 
language generally has an agreeable flow, and sometimes rises 
intGT truly vigorous expression. Like all literary efforts produced 
in moments snatched from laborious duties in another line of 
occupation, they sometimes betray haste in composition, languor 
in conception, and want of finished execution. The imperious 
demands of rhyme sometimes require the insertion of the weaker 
instead of the stronger word, the inappropriate instead of the 
appropriate epithet, and, in fact, the nnpoetical instead of the 
poetical expression. Making all these deductions, much re- 
mains to gratify the taste and excite the better feelings of the 
reader. 

A part of the volume is taken up with translations, chiefly 
from Schiller, one of the purest poets of modern times. The 
two or three from Korner are done with great spirit and fidelity 
to the original, and all of them show a just appreciation of 
German idiom, in thought and expression, and a scholarlike 
mastery over German poetry. 

We insert the poem on '' New England," is a favourable 
specimen of Mr. Bulfinch's powers^ and the r^ly to it by '<M»- 

30* 
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rion/' to show the noble spirit of patriotism that \b yet uiiex* 
tipguislied in the South. 

• We merely remark that the epithets in the expressions, '* haq>* 
stning lyre " and *' baming-hearted youth," of " Marion/' do not 
aejUQ in good taste. 

"NEW ENGLAND. 

^ Oh ! who upon his lips could lay 

The seal of caution strong, 
And calmly give the slander way 

That does his country wrong ? 
Who can restrain the burning word, 

The fearless glance of youth. 
When each indignant thought is stirred 

To witness to the truth ? 

<<New England ! glorious, native land ! 

When false to thee I prove, 
Then palsied be my faithless hand. 

My lips forget to move ! 
Wlien tnou art challenged, shall my voice 

In thy good cause forbear ? 
No ! be a nobler part my choice, 

Here, — ever, — everywhere. 

** Home of the good, the brave, the wise. 

Bold youth and beauty bright, 
The sun, as. on his course he hies. 

Beholds no lovelier sight. 
Italians vales with perfume glow 

From every flowery tree, 
But ne'er those lovely valleys know 

The breath of Liberty. 

^ Briffht beams the sun on Syria's plains, 

Where ancient prophets trod. 
And held, in nature's forest fanes, 

High converse with their God. 
But holier are the hills that bind 

Thy stormy ocean shore. 
For there the sacred human mind 

Knows its own strength once more. 

•* There, in the cottage and the hall. 

As bursts the morning ray. 
The hymn of praise ascends from all 

To Him who gives the day. 
There, as the evening sun declines, 

They join in harmless glee ; 
On all the beam of pleasure shines, 

For all alike are n^e. 

" Yet if I love thee, native land ! 
Is the hrigbt South less dear ? 
Can I not prize the lofty band 
Of generous sfMiiti here ? 
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Souls waim with honour's sacred fire ! 

Hearts true in friendship known ! 
Fearless I strike the patriot lyre —^ 

Its spirit is your own. 

^ At the request of a friend, the preceding lines wers inserted, with 
the signature of 'Harold,' in one of the Auffosta papers. The next 
nimber of the same gazette contained the blowing noble verses in 
tepLj. 

«*T0 'HAROLD.' 

** ' Child of those lylls whose lolly heights 

Their answering thunders woke, 
When, struggling for her injured rights. 

Our infant nation spoke, — 
Those barriers to the stormy sea, 
Where men, resolving to be free, 

First spumed the tyrant's yoke, — 
Can Southern hearts forget that spot? 
Child of those hills ! believe it not 

** * Shame to the man who would forget 

New-England's noble stand, 
When Britain's bannered colunun met 

To desolate our land. 
No ! by the blood she freely poured, — 
By Warren's spirit, — Putnam's sword, — 

We love New England yet ! 
Those hills ! that height ! tomb of the brave I 
Our martyred freemen's earliest grave ! 

" * The selfish for a time may rule, 

Fierce passions bear the sway ; 
The traitor knave, tlie busy fool. 

Alike may have their day : — 
Our Union Banner, still, untom, 
Shall proudly on the winds be bome^ 

Reflecting every ray. 
No ! not a star our fathers set 
Shall fall from that bright coronet. 

" * Child of those hills ! thy harp-strung lyre 

Swells with a lofty strain ;— 
O ! let its tones of patriot fire 

Breathe on our souls again ! 
Its spirit bears a tale of truth 
To every burning-hearted youth, 

From mountain to the main ; 
Thy native hills, though cold they be, 
Are peopled by the brave and free. 

«« « MARIOlf / ** 

pp. 70 -74. 
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1. Mr. Dunlixp^s Speech in the Municipal Court, in Defence of 

Ahner Kneeland on an Indictment for Blasphemy. 

2. Arguments of the Attorney of the Commonwealth in the 

Trials of Ahner Kneeland for Blasphemy. 

The former of these publications was printed and circalated 
first, and the latter was published as- an antidote to what it was 
feared would be its injurious effects, *' at the request of some 
Christians of various denominations." 

We are satisfied that it will prove a sufficient antidote, not 
only to the laboured defence of Mr. Kneeland, but also to all 
those poisonous mixtures of irreligion, sensuality, and ignorance 
which the infidels are now so busy in concocting. The most 
ill-humoured critic could wish for no better subject, on which to 
exhaust his spleen and satire, than Mr. Dunlap's Speech would 
afford him. It is a collection of all the unfortunate persecutions 
and violent controversies that disfigure the history of Christianity, 
— of which, it will certamly be no disparagement to Mr. Dun- 
lap, who has chosen a different sphere in which to exercise his 
powers, to say, that he has evidently been a very superficial 
reader. We must, however, do him the justice to say, that he 
disapproves of all these unholy contentions ; for so we construe 
the purpose of his attempt to free himself from the opprobrium of 
undertaking the defence, and the numerous flowery epithets which 
he bestows upon pure Christianity. Yet we must be allowed to 
pronounce his speech a very poor production. What it may be in 
a legal point of view is no concern of ours ; but as a piece of con- 
nected history, of sound arguments and satisfactory demonstra- 
tion, we should think it fully within the intellectual powers of 
the defendant himself. It would be a very easy matter to expose 
the sophistry of Mr. Dunlap's reasoning, where he aspires to such 
a thing ; and, by divesting his ideas of^heir interminable rigma- 
role of repetitions, flummery, and bombast, to point out many 
perverted and inconsistent statements, besides several downright 
violations of true history. But we are happily free from the 
necessity of such an attempt ; as the badness of the cause in 
which he permitted himself to labour would account for still 
greater deficiencies in the means necessary to support it. 

Of Mr. Parker's argument we can speak in terms of unquali- 
fied approbation. We rejoice that it has been made public, both 
on account of the clear views which are contained in it in re- 
gard to the proper signification of religious tolerance, and the 
real character of that system whose advocate was on trial for 
blasphemy. Mr. Parker has well defined the meaning of certain 
terms necessary to be employed in the case, which it was the . 
policy of the defendant's counsel to confuse and render senseless. 
He has shown moat satisfactorily that blasphemy has a meaning, 
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that religious faith is not hypocrisy, aod that oar laws, which 
insure to everyone the purest freedom in holding and maintaining 
those views which his individual reason and conscience approve, 
are very far from allowing to any man the liberty of deriding the 
opinions of another, and by obscene and vulgar blasphemy 
mocking his dearest and holiest hopes. 

Besides the value of Mr. Parker's publication on these points, 
we deem it of particular interest as setting forth the true char- 
acter of the existing infidelity in our neighbourhood. We fear 
that people are too much inclined to look upon the infidels 
among us as merely indifferent to religious views and principles, 
instead of regarding them, as they really are, a band of ignorant 
and deluded, not to say immoral, men, discontented with all the 
exbting principles upon which the social system is maintained, 
and eager to briug about a total change in all the institutions of 
society. " Blasphemy," says Mr. Parker, " is but one part of 
the system which Fanny Wright has introduced among us.** 
The inevitable consquences which would ensue, were her sen* 
timents, and those of her associates, to prevail among us, are 
well worthy the attention of those who are obliged to witness the 
progress of irreligion in our country. This pamphlet will be 
particularly interesting to those who live at a distance from us, 
but who are beginning to find among them the advocates of 
" Free Inquiry." We wish it could have a wide circulation in 
the West. We copy the closing paragraph. 

" And now, Gentlemen, I leave you to do your duty. I hope I have 
done mine. If open, grosd, palpable, and indecent blasphemy, and 
all the consequences of tiie Fanny- Wright system, — atheism, com- 
munity of property, unlimited lasciviousness, adulterv, and the thous- 
and evils of infidelity, receive no check, the reproach will not fall on 
me. If marriages are dissoked, prostitution made easy and safe, 
moral and religious restraints removed, property invaded, and the 
foundations of society broken up, and property made common, and 
universal mischief and misery ensue, the fault will not lie on me. 
Bat you must answer for your part in bringing up that train of incal- 
culable evils which may be visited on your posterity to the third and 
fourth generations. You must answer for it to your fellow-citizens, 
your wives, children, and relations, to mankind, to your country, and 
to your God. Look, then, with care, Gentlemen, to your great re- 
sponsibility in this trial, to vour dutv, and to your verdict Take 
care, this day, tliat you offend not God, nor injure man, that you vio- 
late not the law and the constitution, that your children rise not 
up in judgment against you, and that you avoid the maledictions of 
the world.** 

" The jury did not all agree. Eleven of them agreed on a 
Terdict of guilty in ten minutes. A personal and political friend 
of the defendant's counsel was the dissentient juror. He Act 
not regularly belong on that jury, and was put there by Mr. Doo^ 
lap's exertions." 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND INTELUGENCE. 



A LETTER TO THE RET. ADIIT BALLOU OH THE SUBJECT OF BXtfHAHOKS 
BETWBEll THE REST0RATI05ISTS AMD UNITARIANS. 

Harvard, May 14, 1834. 
Dear Sir, 

Your patience must have lH*en wearied, but I hope it has not been 
ezhaustea by my long delay. 1 have, hitherto, been in no favourable situ- 
ation for answering your letter which appeared in ** The Messenger *' last 
July. And even now I have not the leisure and jfreedom from other 
cares which I need in order to give the various subjects introduced into 
your letter the attention which they deserve. But I choose rather to 
•peak now, as well as 1 can, than to be silent any longer. I shall, by leave 
of Providence, write you a number of short letters, in reply to your very 
lontf and very friendly one. I would have accepted your kind offer, 
and had them published in *' The Messenger " ; but the editor of << Tha 
Unitarian " consentin^^ that they should appear in his journal, I thought 
there was a propriety m my using that channel of communication. 

I am " wininff,*' my dear Sir, " to meet " you " in a friendly discussion 
of the principal points which hinder the fellowship of the Restora- 
tionists with tne Unitarian denomination '* ; though I am butpo«>rly quali- 
fied for such an undertaking. I shall address you with freedom and 
plainness, and^ I hope also, in the spirit of meekness and brotherly love, 
out remember, I answer you as a private individual, not as the orcan or 
representative of the denomination to which 1 belong. Perhaps I may 
put in a stronger claim to disinterestedness in treating this subject now, on 
account of my having the care of no parish. 

" I am aware that many of the clergymen of your denomination desire to 
have fellowship and ministerial intercourse with those who are Unitari- 
ans. I know, also, that a number of Unitarians do exchange with Restora- 
tionists. I believe that the Unitarians generally do not denounce you as 
infidels, nor deny you the Christian name Not a few of them agree with 
you in rejecting the doctrine of eternal punishment. And many, no 
doubt, considerinff the duration of future misery as not clearly defined, 
insist only, in their preaching, on the certainty of a future righteous retri- 
bution, thinking it tne part of prudence and meekness not to be positive 
on either side of a question which, in their view, is not explicitly decided 
by Scripture. You know that the Orthodox oAen charge us with being 
not simply Restoration ists, but Universalists. '1 suspect that, as a denomi- 
nation, we are not so frequent in the language of terror and threatening, 
nor in denunciations of everlasting woe to the sinner, as the Orthodox 
are. We oflener appeal to men's hopes than to their fears. And while 
we endeavour to enliven the conscience and touch the heart, we strive to 
keep the moral and rational powers in their healthy exercise. As far as 
my knowledge extends, Restorationists are better satisfied with our 
preaching than the Orthodox are. There is also a great deal of good feel- 
ing and sympathy between the Unitarians and Restorationists. They 
more generally seem to exhibit toward each other pacific and charitable 
dispositions. But still they exist as two distinct denominations. The 
Unitarians have not as yet consented to adopt the creed and assume the 
name of the Restorationists ; nor have the Restorationists given up their 
distinctive name and peculiar doctrine and joined themselves to the Uni* 
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tarian denomination. Hence, in many of our efforts to build np the muse 
of Christian truth and liberty, we act as two separate associations. Each 
gives the preference to books for religious instruction composed by those 
of his own denomination, and to pieachers whose faith more fully accords 
with his own. It is a fact that we differ i;t doctrine ; we form two dis- 
tinct, organized bodies of Christians ; and while these things continue, I 
know not that we can reasonably expect a complete union and fellowship. 
Many Unitarians, no doubt, consider your distinguishing doctrine an error, 
and are unwilling, therefore, to encourage it. Th«; Restorationists ac- 
count it a glorious and important truth, which ought to be stated and de- 
fended. Many of your denomination would be dissatisfied with a preacher 
who rejected and opposed the doctrine of a final restoration ; and many 
Unitarians would be similarly affected by hearing that doctrine advo- 
cated. I presume that no Unitarian church would exclude a Kestora^ 
tionist, nor refuse to welcome him to the ordinances of baptism and the 
Lord's supper. 

But you wish to be welcomed to every Unitarian pulpit as a preacher. I 
know, my friend, there is a disagreeable feeling awakened in the heart of 
one who loves religion, and desires to communicate its glad tidincs and 
holy influences to others and to enjoy Christian intercourse with alTpiouf 
persons, whenever he is denied this privilege. We have, both of us, had 
many trials of this kind. The Orthodox have oAen treated us both as 
■trangers to religion and enemies to God- I think I have learned in the 
school of Christ to submit to such trials with some degree of patience. I 
try to remember that others have feelings, and have a right to their opin- 
ions, as well as I. I blame not the Orthodox clergyman for refusing to 
exchange with me, nor his society for being unwilling to bear me. If 
they would manifest their dissent from my faith in such ways only, I 
wouhl rest satisfied. 

You know it is but a few years since you separated from the Universal- 
ists and assumed the name of Restorationists. Your denomination appears 
to be strongly opposed to the Uni versa lists; but many Unitarians have not 
yet sufficiently considered or understood what a wide difference there is 
between your sentiments and those of the sect from which vou seceded ; 
and, if they exchange with you, they may fear you will embrace that op> 
portunity to indoctrinate your hearers in a faith which they deem unsound, 
ror myself, I know not of any instance, where your ministers have done 
so, when they have exchanged with Unitarians. And would the two de- 
nominations mutually and generally agree on all such occasions to avoid 
those things about which they differed, I should have no objection to 
this ministerial intercourse. I have often heard Baptists preach to Poedo- 
baptist societies, but in every instance they were silent aoout tlieir pecu- 
liarities. I should be willine to exchange with a pious minister or any 
sect, if his conscience wouhi let him omit his peculiar doctrines; and 
unless he would, I would rather not exchange with him. I know not 
what you will say to this ; I hope you will approve it. I have endeav- 
oured to pursue tnis course myself, and have thought it proper and com- 
mendable. And it seems to me that the more this course is followed by 
Christians of different denominations, the more fellowship will they have 
with each other. 

But in reaard to exchanges fenerally, even with those of our own' faith, 
the longer f live, the more unfavourably I think of them. They have been 
the occasion of much evil. No doubt good has been mixed with the evil, 
but I have thought that the evil preponderated. By these frequent ex- 
changes the people become fasticTious in their taste and fond of excite- 
ment and novelty. They ^ow discontented with their own pastor, if he 
is not much above mediocrity ; and if he is, they are displeased with those 
who are not. If a society have a very popular preacher, they wish to hsTe 
him exchange with none but such ; if they have oneof ordinary giflsyf ^~ 
are dissatisfied if he do not often exchange with the more talcii 
Many clergymen have been made to know, by the smallness of their at 
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ence when hey preached &t home, and the larse number thej were told 
were out when another occunied their dusk, now low they stood in the 
ettimation of their own floi'K. 80 long as a minister has the care of m 
society, it is miportiint to his uscfulncni ai^d their benefit that he dboald 
have their respect, ronfidenre, and esteem. If he is faithful to his daXf^ 
be can genernlly edify thoin hotter than those who sustain not this near 
relation to tliem. Ho is better urqiiainted with their characters, attnn* 
ments, circumstances, and wants. If he is oAen absent from his people 
on the K^alibatii, many precious opportunities to confirm the wavering, to 
comfort the sorrowful, to direct the inquirer, to encourage the seriouely 
disposed, and to fix or deeiien good impressions are lost. If we denro 
the spiritual improvement ot those beU»nging to our society, we shall stfiTe 
to be with them as much as wc run, topicvent their moral declension and 
to help them onward in the path of wisdom and virtue. Often the very 
day we were absent was the very dny when we could have rendered an 
essential service to the cause of religion and to our people, had we been 
at home. I confess it seems strange to me that lioth ministers and people 
pay so little attention to this subject. I suspect it is partly owing to theae 
iVequent exchanges that the people have such unsettled, vogue, and india- 
tinct notions about religion, and that they remain so ignorant of the 
Bible. They never receive unv systematic course of religious instruction. 
They go to meeting, from Sabbath to l^abbath, and hear many popular 
sermons. They approve the sentiments advanced ; they aamire the 
prciiclier. hut there is no order, no ariangement, no cleameas in their 
ideas of religion. The Scriptures have never been explained to them. Not 
a few even of the texts which they hear recited remain obscure, though the 
diacourses were ingenious and learned. After going to church manyyearay 
tlicy might use the confession, ** I remember a mass of things, but noth- 
ing distinctively." Men need a reli«rious education ; to be taught to read 
and uiidersiaud the Scrintures ; and frequent exchanges are very apt to 
interfere with anything like a s^-stematic course of religious instruodoD. 

But you may think 1 am wandering from my subject. Forgive me if 
I often do so ;' since it will be done not to tire you, but to benefit some of 
my readers. Notwithstanding my digressions, 1 intend, before I cloae my 
series, to make a candid reply to the various ports of your letter. And I 
shall do it with the dcsiie to promote the interests of our holy religion^ 
and to nourish a spirit of brotherly kindness and charity. I snail studi- 
ously endeavour so to answer yoi'i, that, whatever you may tliink of my 
opinions, you nniy think favourablj^ of my disposition toward you ; and 
that others may believe that mv object is to use all my power and influ* 
ence in building up the pure an<l peaceful kingdom of the meek and lowly 
Jesus. 

With Christian salutations, I am your friend and brother. 

Jonathan Fabr. 



07 Our esteemed Correspondent in Canton will have the goodness to 
pardon xhv. following errata which occurred in his article on St. Stmon, in 
the last uiiiiiher. 



Page 12elJ, line 10th from the top, for repose read reserve. 
2^, " 7th seem " serve. 

2tiy, " 7th variety " utiity. 
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Manufactures in their Influence upon Pauperism. 

No. III. 

LARGE MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
[Continued from page 315.] 

The evils in large manufacturing establishments arise not 
fixHn want of money, but from a want of foresight and 
economy. The employment requires no thought. The 
labourers' lives are almost inconsistent with mental action. 
What time have they for reflection ? If they are lost in a 
moment's thought, their limbs may be lacerated or torn off, 
or their work is ruined. The husbandman may lean upon 
his hoe, or, when wearied, sit down beneath the shade, and 
give himself up to the impulse of his own soul, to thoughts 
called forth by the life and freshness of surrounding objects ; 
or, if the season have changed, and the rejoicings of 
spring-time are over, and the sere and yellow leaf give indi- 
cation of the wide-spread desolation that is at hand, his occu- 
pation leads him to reflect upon these things, and to give 
place to those serious thoughts and feelings which rise 
unbidden at such times and amid such scenes. Not so with 
the manufacturing labourer. '^ With the year, seasons return ; 
but not to him returns the sweet approach of" spring, "or 
sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, or flocks, or herds ; " 
months and years present one unchanging prospect. Each 
day is passed in waiting upon the untiring motions of matter, 
without a moment for anything else ; and when the labours of 
the day are over, he returns to his crowded boa|:ding-Iiousey 
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with mind and body worn down by his stagnant activity ; 
without heart or strength, or any of the external means and 
pliances for the improvement of his soul, for reflection upon 
the duties of life or the claims of religion. He is brought up 
in ignorance of the great object of his existence ; he almost 
fo]:gets that he has a higher duty than to wait upon ma- 
chinery, or any purer pleasure than sensual indulgence. In 
the strong, but hardly too strong, language of a reviewer, 
" One might suppose that the great fabric ofnational prosperity 
rested upon cotton ; that the two purposes for which human 
beings are brought into the world are to manufacture it and 
to wear it ; that the proper definition of Man is a Manufactur'- 
ing Animal; and that the use for which children are created 
is to feed power-looms." 

Think, for a moment, upon the homes which receive these 
beings, when their day's work b done. The country cottage 
and its smiling inmates, poor, but neat and contented, which 
give -such a charm to the simplicity of rural life, — compare 
this with what must be the habitations of mill-labourers in a 
densely-peopled manufacturing town. We would not now 
speak of the dens of Manchester, in which (if we can at all 
credit eye-witnesses) the wild beasts of the desert would 
scorn to dwell, — the damp cellars in which no other men 
or brutes than the lowest Irish labourers and their inseparable 
four-footed companions will consent to take up their abode, — 
these we would pass by. Our hearts have grown sick at the 
recital. They are extraordinary evils, and therefore not 
proper data for an argument. But put upon the matter the 
best possible aspect, and what sort of homes receive, and 
must, from the nature of the case, receive, the common opera- 
tives, when their day's work is done ? 

It is not, indeed, necessary nor probable that it should ever 
be common here, as among the lowest labourers in Manchester, 
for six — four children and their parents — to sleep in the 
same bed ; or for some dozens, of different ages and sexes, 
to be crowded into the same room. But it is the inevitable 
tendency of such institutions to congregate large numbers into 
small places, where they can have little opportunity for mental 
improvement ; no chance to cultivate the social affections by 
an unreserved and unbroken intercourse with a few friends ; 
still less can they enjoy the luxury of solitude, and the 
moral and religious improvements which it affords. 

" The great evil," after all, " has arisen fix)m the separation 
of families, the breaking-up of households, the disruption of 
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all those ties which link iman^s heart to the better pottibn of 
his nature ; namely, the instincts and social aff^tiofis, )and 
which can alone render him a respectable and praisewotffajr 
member of society, both in his domestic relations and iii his 
capacity of a citizen, and which have finally led him to the 
abandonment of the joys of home, and to seek his pleasoiies 
and excitements in pursuits fatal alike to health knd to moral 
propriety." 

Let any one of us imagine himself placed in such a situation, 
even with all his present tastes and habits. He might not be 
corrupted ; but how would he contrive to improve his mind, 
and keep alive his religious feelings? Are we to be surprised 
that the uncultivated and undisciplined should fail to make 
the improveniients, which we, in like circumstances, should 
find it impossible to keep 1 Learning flies from them in 
terror. " The pure and holy impulses of religion can find no 
home with them ; but, like the dove hanging with trembling 
wing over the agitated waters of the deluge, seek a refuge in 
some more peaceful bosom, and leave them occupied solely 
by their own impure sensations." 

The account to which the labour of children* may be 
turned holds out a strong inducement to parents to impose 
upon them the confinement of a factory life before their physical 
system is suflSciently developed to endure it without great and 
permanent injury. Thus the time and means of education 
also are curtailed. The consequence is, not only that chil- 
dren are thus brought up with minds and bodies dwarfed, 
but a species of hostility is cherished between them and their 
parents; the parents regarding them as servants, whose 
duty it is to labour for their support, and they considering 
the parents severe, interested, and unjust taskmasters. 

The daughters, especially, are brought up without skill in 
domestic affairs, and wholly unfit to perform the important 
duties of wife and mother. Some idea may be formed of the 
maternal providence in Manchester, from the fact that more 
than two thirds of all the children bom in the place ar6 
brought into the world by the aid of public charity. As soon 
as the mother is able to work she puts the child under the 
charge of some old person, who can do nothing else, and 
attends it herself only when she comes out for her meals. 
~— ^■^— "~"^~~~ ^p^^— ' ' ' '"""'^'^^ 

* In Fall-River we uuderatand that about one tenth of the handa are 
^der ten yeara old, and in some of the factories nearly one fourth. ,1^ 
Lowell none are received under thirteen. In both those places piurenta 
90$ iSHEkma fo We &e1r ehtldren admitted aa soon aa poaaiDle. 
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But enough and perhaps too much of these evib. The 
causes may be summed up in few words. Large man- 
u&cturing towns injure morals; for they destroy domestic 
labour ; they congregate their victims into densely peopled 
neighbourhoods; they break up families; they lessen the 
demand for human strength, reducing man to a machine, or 
rather to the slave of a machine ; they place large classes of 
the poor entirely under the control of the rich ; they lessen 
mdividual responsibility ; and diminish the facilities of moral 
and intellectual education. 

But why dwell on these points, in a dissertation on the 
influence of manufactures upon pauperism? Because they 
are inseparably connected with it. Whatever tends to the 
introduction of physical, moral, or intellectual depravity, tends 
also to the introduction of pauperism witli its most hatefiil 
attendants. Whatever tends to produce a class of men 
physically, mentally, and morally degraded, discourages the 
honourable spirit of independence, which would provide a 
competency for casual emergencies, and, at tlie same time, 
generates the most oppressive suSerings and evils to which 
poverty is exposed. What matters it to us, whether the 
sufferings of a brother man be occasioned by absolute star- 
vation, or by the labour and deprivations to which he is re- 
duced in order to drive away starvation ? What matters it 
to us, whether his mind lose its lofty character, its provident 
sagacity, its towering hopes, its manly independence, in 
consequence of the actual pressure of cold and hunger, or 
in consequence of the narrow and narrowing employments, 
in which he is obliged to engage to prevent freezing and 
starving ? In each alike it is poverty that acts. To the 
cold-blooded poHtical economist, who regards the acquisi- 
tion of wealth as the great end of human existence, these 
things seem otherwise. To the narrow-souled politician, 
who sees no higher object than to save the people's money, 
these things seem otherwise. So long as no contributions 
are levied upon him, either directly by the clamorous beg- 
gar, or indirectly by the public pauper, he is aware of no 
distressing cases of poverty. His neighbour and his neigh- 
bour's children may be engaged in an occupation which 
renders existence little better than a hving death, — an oc- 
cupation beneath which the flower of health is crushed, the 
buoyancy of youthful spirits sunk, the nice sense of moral 
distinctions obliterated ; still they are comfortably fed and 
clad ; and our friend sees am<uig them no marks of suflfering 
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poverty. Not so should we ; not so will the tihSahthrot)]iM 
bok upon these things. To his mind all here b ihb woHc 
of poverty, in its most dangerous and insinuating forih: Tb 
his mind these painful and degrading employments as much 
claim redress and relief as absolute starvation ; and that sys- 
tem of policy, whether public or private, which produces this 
state of things, is as much to be deprecated as that which 
brings inevitably in its train of consequences the absolute 
starvation of a large portion of our fellow-beings. 

We do not believe that these evils to any great extent exist 
in this country. But let it be remembered that we have no 
large manufacturing towns, and of them and their influence 
alone hdve we been speaking. The evil, as it respects this 
countty, is only prospective; Heaven grant that it may 
ever be so ! 

We khow that it is customary to attribute the manufacturing 
grievances in England to the peculiar form of govemnlent and 
state of society there. With our free government and our im- 
mense room for emigration, it is said, we have nothing to fear. 
We cannot think this correct. How is government to sup- 
press the grievance unless by suppressing the cause ? And 
if the cause is vitally connected with the establishments 
themselves, how can government act except by discouraging 
such establishments ? For when once they are fairly seateo, 
when once large manufacturing towns have arisen among us, 
no arm of public authority will dare to raise itself against 
them. The rights of private property are sacred. This, like 
most other evils, will perpetuate itself. The population 
which these establishments will raise up can be supported orily 
by thehi ; and, in destroying them, we shall take the bread 
fiom the mouths of the very persons whom we would benefit. 

We can imagine a state of things in which even large 
manufacturing towns will not be particularly fertile in de» 
pravity and vice. If all the proprietors were wise men and 
Christians, and the overseers of the same character, and, from 
the commencement, all buildings and laws were framed in a 
spirit of wisdom and benevolence, many of the evils we have 
noticed might be neutralized. But these are conditions 
which we have no right to expect. Such measures wouId| 
doubdess, in the end be most advantageous to all. Bizt 
avarice is short-sighted. Selfishness is short-sighted. L0V6 
of power is shbrt-sighted. And, unfortunately, manufacturers^ 
like other men, are too much under the control of these short- 
sigbied mdSv^. Hoiioarable exceptiotts thei^ are and tiHI) 

31» 
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be ; but until the character of the world is changed, we have 
no right to presume that they will be anything more than 

exceptions. 

J. H. M. 



The Coming of the Son of Man. 

In a former article on this subject I explained what I 
suppose to have been the primary reference intended by our 
Saviour in the passage, Matthew xvi. 27, 28. This I stated 
to be " that establishment of his religion in the hearts of men 
which took place in the life-time of his apostles," and which 
was manifested in the rapid spread of his religion through 
the Roman empire, and especially in the signal overthrow of 
the Jewish nation, and the adoption of the Christian church, 
in their stead, as God's " peculiar people." 

I would now add that the commg of the Son of Man, the 
coming to judgment, the coming in his kingdom and in the 
power and glory of his Father, may be regarded as having a 
general meaning, in which we all are interested. It is the 
establishment of Christianity in each individual bosom, the 
establishment of those principles by which alone we are to be 

i'udged, and by the influence of which upon our hearts and 
ives we are to become fitted for another state of existence 
and discipline and enjoyment. The question, whether our 
Saviour will appear in person as our Judge, is, to say the 
least, a doubtful question ; one in which it becomes us not to 
be positive, and one in which we have but little concern. It 
Is enough for us to know that the word which he has given 
us, the laws he has laid down, the same shall judge us at the 
last day ; that if we judge ourselves, we shall not be judged. 
These are the truths to which we are chiefly to attend ; the 
form and the manner of the judgment are of but little conse- 
quence. " I am come a Light into the world," was the lan- 
guage of Christy" that whosoever believeth on me should not 
abide in darkness. And if any man hear my words and 
believe not, I judge him not ; fi>r I came not to judge the 
world, but to save the world. He that rejecteth me and re- 
ceivelli not my words bath one that judgeth him ; the word 
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that I have spoken, the same shall judge him at the last day.'' 
It need not be repeated that this judgment of the soul is an 
inward and a spiritual judgment. The good man needs no 
outward voice to tell him when to be happy, or the bad man 
when to be miserable. Whenever and wherever the human 
soiil realizes the presence of the Almighty Father, and feels 
and thinks and acts upon that reality, whenever it comes to 
a full consciousness of its sins, and has an earnest and sincere 
longing for forgiveness and a return to holiness, whenever it 
sees clearly the goodness of God revealed as in the face of his 
son Jesus Christ, whenever and wherever it feels the great 
principles of piety to God and benevolence to man operating 
within it in the fulness of their power, theu and there is a vis- 
itation of mercy like the coming of the Son of Man in the 
glory of his Father with his holy angels. And, on the other 
hand, whenever and wherever a human soul is conscious that 
it has exhausted all the treasures of this world in search for 
happiness, and in that search has exhausted its powers and 
lost its energy, when it feels that it is destitute of a treasure 
in heaven, of an interest in spiritual and heavenly things, then 
and there is the coming of the Son of Man to the judgment of 
that soul, to reward it for the deeds it has done in the body. 

Now, this judgment of the soul of which I speak, this 
coming of the Son of Man to requite to every man according 
to his works, may take place in a measure in the present 
world. I appeal to the experience of each one of my readers, 
if he has not, at times, in an hour of reflection, felt that some 
pure and holy influence was operating within- him, leading 
him to look inward into the recesses of his bosom, and to pass 
a severe and scrutinizing judgment upon his thoughts and 
feelings and words and actions. This judgment was of course 
imperfect, in the eye of Omniscience ; for we cannot in this 
world see as we are seen and know as we are known ; we are 
so surrounded and filled up with material things, we have so 
many prejudices to encounter, so much to blind the eye and 
to darken the mind, that it is very difficult, to say the least, 
to tear ourselves away, even for a season, from all material 
connexions ; but that it can be done, and is done in some 
measure, no one, it seems to me, can doubt, whose mind has 
been enlightened and whose heart has been elevated by the 
principles of the gospel. It is the sentiment of a modem 
English writer, and one which, I believe, has much foundation 
in truth, '^ that the dread book of account which the Scrip- 
tures speak of is the mind itself of each individual^ that th^ 
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,is no such thing ^ ifed forgetting possible to thid itiihd, that h 
thousand accidents may interpose a veil between our presetit 
ItonscbUsnes^ and the secret inscriptioiis bn the memory, that 
accidents of the sait^e sort may riend aWay this veil, but alike 
Whether veiled or unveiled the in^riptioh remains for eVer.*' 
There is one event, however, — coming sooner or later alike 
to all, -— one period in human existence, when this Spiritual 
judgment takes place more effectually than at any othei-, wh^n, 
perhaps more perfectly than he can be before, every man is 
rewarded according to his works. This is the event of death, 
the period of our separation from the present state, the disso- 
lution of all our connexions with the material and outward 
World. Then it is that the human soul, disencumbered of 
this frail and mortal body, goes forth to stand in the presence 
of its Maker, naked and alone. Then the veil which so often 
separates the present from-the past, the veil of fcrgetfiilness, 
is taken away. Then must we consider ourselves as we 
really are. All outward distinctions^ all that obscured our 
real characters from the ivorld and ourselves, will then be 
destroyed. This, in its fullest and to us its most important 
sense, is the coming of the Son of Man. In this language 
it is frequently alluded to in the Scripture. " Watch, therefbre ; 
for ye know hot in what hour your Lord may come." It is by 
constant watchfulness over our character and conduct, it is by 
that and that only, that we can be prepared for this event. 
The good man, the Christian, in proportion as he becomes good, 
in proportion as he is influenced by the spirit of his Master, 
has little to fear in the judgment that awaits him. For in the 
kingdom of heaven, which literally and properly should begin 
here in every man's own bosom and extend onward to eter- 
nity, in that kingdom the judgment is always going on, 
whether it be in the present or the future state. To him 
who has entered upon the work of this kingdom, with full 
purpose of heart to strive for greater and greater excellence, 
to him of whom it may be said that Jesus Christ has full 
possession of his soul, to him, wherever he may be, there is a 
voice which speaks as from the tongue of the Saviour, " Come, 
thou blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for thee from the foundation of the world." The good man 
is hi heaven and the wicked man is in hell whenever con- 
science does its work within them, whatever be the circum- 
stances in which they may be placed; May this truth sink 
deep into our hearts and inspire us all tvith a stronger desire 
for glory, honour, and immdrtdity, that ^^ may eMer at last 
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upon that eternal life which is with the Father, and is given 
us through his Son I 

H. B. Goodwin. 



Means of Providing the Cure and Preventing the Spread of 

Infidelity. 

We must begin with an observation we lament the neces- 
sity of making, that m the investigation of this subject the 
conviction has grown strong and serious in our minds that the 
spirit in which measures to these ends have often been pur- 
sued heretofore is a spirit characterized by no mark either of 
justice or wisdom. Infidelity has been regarded as being 
always the same things and as being always an immense and 
horrible crime, as an internal, concentrated purpose of evil, 
as a wilful and malignant vice of the soul. But so long as it 
is true that some speculative infidels have been, during the 
continuance of their intellectual unbelief, actually far su- 
perior in goodness of heart and conscientiousness of efibrt 
to some speculative Christians, so long this view must be 
considered unjust. If belief or unbelief is made the grand 
surpassing test of holiness or sin, then, surely, in all logical 
fairness and exactness, it must in every case prove a degree 
of virtue in the intellectual Christian correspondmg to the 
degree of vice which stains the soul of the unbeliever. 

But there has been not only a want of justice, but a want 
also of wisdom. Infidelity has been looked at in the mass, 
and it has been opposed in the mass. It has not been dis- 
criminated into its several parts, detected in its various and 
ever-varying forms, and traced to its diverse, multiplied causes. 
Cause, process, and efifect have been blended together in one 
general confusion of view, or rather everything has been 
crowded into the result, which result has been thought to 
consist in an enormous accumulation of guilt. This mode of 
viewing the subject has, of course, given rise to much ill- 
adaptation of the means to the ends desirable to be efifected, 
and has often caused an entire misapprehension as to the 
ends themselves. 

These remarks do not, of course, apply lo the maimer 
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in which, without exception^ infidelity has been opposed. Yet 
we could not refrain from commencing the subject as we 
have done, considering the course that has generally been 
pursued, and convinced as we are that the Christian who now 
presents an apology for his religion should begin viith pre- 
senting an apology for himself. 

We wish also to remark here that in considering the sub- 
ject we shall endeavour rather to establish the principUi 
according to which we should proceed in the great work &an 
to present a catalogue of particular means. We think this 
course will be the more useful one, masmuch as it b better, 
in the study of the subject, to guard ourselves against radical 
error than to expend all our anxiety in developing the 
character and tracing the results of particular modes of actftb. 
In order to justify and establish these principles, we shall be 
obliged to make remarks on the character of infideliQr which 
otherwise we should, of course, omit. 

In describing the means hecessary to effect that m xegaofd 
to infidelity which, as Christians, we should all desiro aiid 
labour to have accomplished, we shall consider the subject in 
a three-fold division. We shall speak, 
' I. Of the means suggested by the character and donditiOD, 
in all respects, of the infidel. 

II. Of the means suggested by the charact^ of Chite- 
tianity, as it exists in the Bible and as it appears in the world. 

III. Of the means suggested by the personal power of the 
Christian. 

In presenting dur conclusions on the first of these points 
we hope that the remarks already made in regard to the di- 
versity of character which infidelity presents in different cases 
will be borne in mind. Everything we shall say of the char- 
acter of infidels we by no means intend to predicate of the 
character of every infidel, and many things we shall have 
occasion to speak of will not, perhaps, apply to the majority of 
unbelievers. We remark this here, because, though we sbaH 
endeavour to distribute our remarks as exactly and constantly 
as possible to the various classes of infidels which exi^, it is 
for many reasons obviously out of our power to do so uni- 
versally. 

We come now to consider the means suggested by k vii^ 
of the character and condition of the infidel. And 

1. By what treatment of his intellectual nattite sbaH V^ 
act toost efficiently against the power of trfrib^f ? iThe 
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infidel prides himself upon the freedom of his mind. He is 
enslaved to no false principles, terrified by no unreal dan- 
gers^ tormented by the cares of no imaginary world. He i» a 
firee man and a free thinker. Having cast ofif all belief in 
what is spiritual and future, he goes on, in the exercise of his 
firee thought, to form his philosophy of life, to ascertain and 
detect the purpose of those relations in which he sees the 
various parts of material, organic, and animal life bound to- 
gether. In his pursuit of this end, he does not proceed upon 
any fixed principles, he cares not what enduring realities lie 
buow the passing phenomena of the world, he needs no eter- 
nal and all-comprehending truths to give strength to his sy>stem* 
All, to his view, is change, decay^ and death. The rules of 
mere outward experience, developing its results to the eye of 
the accurate observer, these rules, brought together and com- 
pared with each other, form for him the index that points out 
every purpose of existence. His system of philosophy is the 
strangest of all sensual systems, and, in some of its parts, as 
incomprehensible as the blindest of all mystical ones. 

We cannot and need not here describe minutely the infidel's 
mode of investigating truth. This can be understood thoroughly 
only by an examination of infidel books and infidel minds. 
It seems more suitable for us, at present, to make one or two 
general statements as to the condition into which his mind is 
brought by means of his principles, and as to the mode of in- 
fluence by which we can reach it. 

And it is important to observe that, under the influence of the 
system which he has adopted, the infidel perverts and distorts 
his intellectual faculties. His mind ceases to be a just instrument 
to conduct processes of right reasoning and to arrive at discover- 
ies of truth. The intellectual balance seems lost, and the intel- 
lectual law broken. It is not so much that he reasons wrongly 
in a particular case, as that his mind has got to be in its very 
nature a wrong-reasoning mind. We are not able to see how 
an honest man, within the reach of any just influences, could 
bring himself into such a condition ; but it is conceivable how 
a person may be initiated into such principles from his youth, 
and trained up to become an intellectual infidel, without se- 
rious and unusual dishonesty to his own soul. The course for 
us to pursue is plain. If the particular case in which we are 
concerned is one in which the heart remains comparatively 
true and unperverted, we have only to bring the understanding 
to obey jusler laws, by presentins to it such views as shall 
enable it to see the nanowness of tne principles to which it is 
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now subject. This being done, by the use of proper care on our 
part the recognition of those tn^ths it most imports man to know 
will follow. In such a case as the present, where the intellect 
is unhinged firom true and bound to false principles, there 
cannot be a more hurtful course pursued than that adopted by 
some, of beginning at once in a dogmatical spirit to combat 
the particular errors professed and maintained. Many 
seem to ima^e that the only.thing to be done in case of 
erroneous views on religious subjects, is to show themselves 
bold defenders of the truth and stem opposers of what is 
false. They therefore fall directly upon the errors and their 
advocates, in all the heat of warlike enterprise, with a flaming 
spirit of opposition, and in the proud and manifest anticipation 
of argumentative victory. This can hardly merit a better 
appellation than that of an unchristian spirit in a Christian 
cause. . But some who are not so much inclined to dogmatism 
seem to think that the only way of destroying error is by its 
direct refutation. And as the infidel is forced by them to 
put himself in a posture of defence, he plants his feet the 
more firmly upon the ground on which he already stands. 
There are, doubtless, many young persons who, being brought 
up under the influence of infidel maxims and modes of rea- 
soning, have become disbelievers in our holy faith through 
most grievous misfortune. A little care would save them. 
A little care in illuminating their minds with the general prin- 
ciples of truth would prepare them to be illuminated with the 
light of Christianity. 

Though it is plain what object we should have in view in 
regard to an intellect so perverted that it beholds all things in 
wrong lights and judges of all things by wrong laws, it is not 
always so plain by what particular means this object can be 
efiected. The influences needed will be various, often indi- 
rect and invisible. The most important principles are some- 
times communicated from one mind to another by a sort of 
silent, insensible infusion. There is a practical skill in pro- 
ducing the efiect we speak of, which a real anxiety for the 
spread of truth and a true sympathy with the minds on which 
we would act will do much to impart. There is a mode of 
gently removing erroneous notions from the mind, by gradually 
pouring in upon it the truth in the spirit of the truth, Uke the 
manner in which in a placid stream the preceding portions of 
the current are quietly moved along by those which succeed. 
And when we have prepared the unbeliever to be impressed 
by particular doctrines and truths, we must be extremely 
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careful to fellow the same rule we have observed in re- 
covering his intellect from its perversion to the sway of just 
principles, we must still continue to act hannoniously with 
bis own mind. We are apt to be hasty and violent when we 
have the prospect of eflecting great results, and to neglect 
that patient, watchful assiduity of treatment which should be 
practised no less by the physician of, the soul, than by the 
physician of the body. We must not assume that summary 
and almost impuratorial tone which we sometimes hear ex- 
pressed in phrases like the following, — "Submit to God ; 
obey his law ; receive, one and all, the doctrines of his word; 
give up everything of sinful objection and prejudice, and pros- 
trate your soul before the majesty of truth." 

Such language^may sometimes be harmless, but, used for 
the purpose to which we refer, it would but chafe the intel- 
lect, violently interrupt the course of the mind, and close the 
heart forever against us« The mind of the infidel is, in this 
state, exceedingly ill-prepared to be forced hito any con- 
clusion ; we must carry it no farther than it will voluntarily 
consent to go ; we must excite within itself a warmth which 
will melt away its prejudice ; we must kindle there the light 
before which its darkness will be scattered and the right path 
illuminated to its eye. We must begin with the unbeliever's 
own positions, with his affirmations and denials. There are no 
convulsions by which we can carry him in a moment through 
long processes of thought, and bring him to conclusions of 
which he has never seen the force, and to the admission of 
which he is exceedingly averse. — Other remarks touching the 
intellectual condition of the infidel will be introduced more 
properly under the other divbion of this branch of the subject, 
to which we now proceed. 

2. We ask, What means are suggested for the prevention 
and cure of infidelity, by the spiritual character and condition 
of the infidel ? Two conditions of the spiritual nature may be 
mentioned, in one of which, either by his misfortune or his 
crime, we believe every infidel is placed. The spiritual nature 
of the infidel is, though in very different degrees in different 
cases, either dormant or perverted. The power of Christianity 
would, in every case, rouse it to a far more intense and noble 
action, or recover it to a far more exact and constant rectitude. 

And here we must confess our apprehension that a per- 
verted heart and a perverted life are the just definition of 
much of the infidelity of the present day. We should 
never, it is true, so confound infiidelity with irreligion as to 
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fcrget that, independent of and previous to Christianity, 
religion has a foundation m every human mind. There are 
sentiments in every man which are fitted to the spiritual 
world, as the wing of the bird is fitted to cleave the air, and 
the fin of the fish to open a path through the sea. The 
eye of the soul, if not kept perpetually and hermetically 
sealed, beholds spiritual existences and a celestial power above 
it ; and it is as reasonable to shut the bodily eye, and then 
deny that the firm land extends everywhere around us and 
that the broad heavens stretch far away over our heads, as to 
close the inward vision to the perception of that uncontrollable 
might which sits enthroned upon the universe. But when 
the spiritual eye is open as it should be, when the soul has 
any of those spiritual aspirations which it should have, when, 
in a word, the heart is honest, Christianity, if it is at all under- 
stood, will be welcomed by the religious princijJe within, 
however that principle may have developed itself by its own 
efibrts, and the more joyously as it has developed itself the 
more completely. This is most fully established by expe- 
rience, that oracle of truth and personification of evidence to 
the infidel. The religious man in the soul will cry out to 
Christianity for support and for life. 

In the light of these premises let us proceed to examine briefly 
the two cases just specified, that where the spiritual nature is 
dormant and unexcited, and that where it is perverted and de- 
based. 

It is needless to dwell upon the situation of those under the 
first of these cases, who have never been touched by the light 
of Christianity. We know that the Sun of Righteousness 
does not yet, like the sun in the heavens, roll its flood of light 
round the whole surface of the globe, but marks, as to space, 
comparatively but a narrow circle of brilliancy. If by an in- 
fidel be meant one who does not receive Christianity, there are 
hundreds of millions of infidels. Every heathen is an infidel. 
And surely the heathen is not a criminal for not receiving 
what has never been oflfered to his acceptance. He has an 
excuse that his spiritual nature is unawakened. And is the 
excuse of the heathen confined to heathen lands ? Let us 
look, a moment, at the West. The West has sometimes been 
represented as full of positive, malignant infidelity, as ready to 
pour out a torrent of unbelief that should sweep away every 
Christian institution fi-om the land. It is, perhaps, true that 
where Christianity has seldom or never been preached or 
heard of there are few churches and few Christians, but that 
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in midnight assemblies the measures are matured fx the 
overthrow of our most holy faith we do not believe. We 
believe rather that men's souls are longing to welcome a pore 
religion to their embrace, and that in the minds of many there 
is a spirit which '^ intercedeth for them with inarticulate 
groans." Much of what is called decided infidelity is only 
a viacuum which Christianity will fill, a darkness which 
Christianity will disperse, a seeming deadness of the spirit 
which Christianity will animate with her newness of life. 
That there is actual infidelity in the West we do not deny. 
We complain only of exaggeration. Doubtless, besides the 
positive unbelief that exists, there is a quite extensive though 
easily to be explained skepticism ; and, doubtless, there is the 
most urgent call for enlightened defenders of Christianity, who 
shall change a large portion of the public mind firom its state of 
almost simple suspension between iaith and unbelief to the side 
of truth. There is, doubtless, a crisis calling for the most serious 
efifort. Thousands of minds may be saved fix)m swinging 
over into the destruction of infidelity. But are there not 
many, in the very midst of Christian institutions, where souls 
have been heathenized from their very birth, who are infidels 
for very nearly the same reason that holds in the case just 
presented, because Christianity has never been applied, to 
their minds ? If there are such, and we cannot doubt it, we 
must treat them with a thoughtful reference to their conditk>n. 
We shall no sooner convert them to Christianity by denouncing 
their infidelity than we should the inhabitants of Tartary. We 
must begin in the spirit of kindness, and with gentle yet pow- 
erful means excite the spiritual nature to a just action, and 
guide it in the right path with as much care as we should use 
towards the intellectual nature. The physician of this per- 
bhing frame must couch the bodily eye by the wisest rules 
and in the most cautious manner ; it is only when we come to 
operate on the eye of the mind that we may be rude and 
careless and inconsiderate. 

But, as we have already said, infidelity sometimes consists 
in a spiritual nature perverted and depraved. The infidel 
has sometimes made himself an infidel in the most fearful 
violation of his conscience and the law of God. If Chris- 
tianity has been justly and himinously set forth to his intellect 
and moral sense, so that its nature is understood and the 
duty of welcoming it to his bosom b feh, and is then rejected 
by his affections and his will, if this rejection is persevered in 
and confirmed, if by his own voluntary purpose be at first 
darkens and at length destroys the conviction which the 
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Erovidence of God and the preaching of the word bad fixed in 
is breast, and extinguishes that sense of duty which the 
reflection of this belief to his heart had caused to shine there, 
— when all thb is included in the definition of unbelief, 
what can be a more deadly crime ! Here we find, and 
abundantly, all the essentials of guilt. We find a thoroughly 
and perse veringly dishonest will, a strong and mastering pur- 
pose against right, a determination, at all events and in spite 
of all beings, even the Greatest, to hold out against goodness 
and truth. We doubt not there are some cases in which this 
description is more or less realized, and wherever it is realized 
infidelity is irreligion. It consists in a bad heart and a bad 
life. 

That such infidelity as this prevails in modem society 
to some considerable extent we fear, principally from two 
circumstances, among others of less importance. First, trom 
an unusual intimacy presented in these days between infidelity 
and vice. The most hopeful comparison of former times with 
the present must, we think, convince us of this. But we 
wish not to dwell upon the fact. The other circumstance 
is the coincidence, the almost identity, of infidelity and atheism. 
We must confess that in almost every infidel publication with 
which we have met, the veil that covers the denial of God's 
existence is exceedingly thin. And what is the belief of 
any infidels who may not deny the existence of God? 
How does the idea they have of God compare with that of 
the Christian ? Is the God of an immortal being the same 
with the God of a mortal one ? Is the God who is now seen 
with the eye of faith, and will hereafter be seen face to face, 
the same with the God whose character may be anything, 
whose purposes are entirely unknown, and who exists to liis 
creatures no lonijer after those creatures moulder in the dust ? 
What avails an acknowledgment of God's existence, if liis ex- 
istence has no concern with ours ? Why should we raise our 
thoughts and feelings to the Spirit that inhabits eternity and 
presides over immensity, if that Spirit heeds not and helps not 
the communion we desire ? If we do not admit that God 
exists to us, it is little better, as to practical religious effect, 
than if we deny that he exists at all. 

Thorough, atheism in most cases, can be the result of nothing 
but a voluntary struggling against nature. Belief in God's exist- 
ence is not so much a belief received by the Christian into his 
mind as violently shaken by the infidel from his. Disbelief re- 
quires more of positive efibrt than belief. We are believers in 
the very constitution of our souls. The voice of conscience is 
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theyoiceof God. The niuige of the Creator sfaiMBwidiiBiv 
andit shines all around us. We doubt wbetberyeren with db- 
honest efibit^mtellectual atheism can freauentljexirt. When it 
does exist it must have almost always had its first source io per* 
Terted motives and desires. Yet the ultimate efiect is aoc 
brought about without an intellectual process. Let us^ fcr a 
moment; examine that process. The heart has been pained 
aod tortured by the distinct reproof of conscience against sin, 
and has moved to and bo in restless uneasiness under that 
burning eye that never slumbers. But it has seen that, tsx 
the accomplishmeDt of its desire to be freed from all regard to 
God's laws by having the evidences of God's existence refiued 
to itself, recourse must be had to the intellect. The heart, m 
its better feelings, m its high aspirations, b that dtssatisiactioo 
of desires and hopes within it which still exists after the wotU 
has poured out all its enjoyments into their un&thomaUe car 
pacities, in its persuasion or rather in the penuasioo of these 
very desires and hopes that their own existence must be pro* 
longed to the full attainment of those most clear and deter* 
minate objects for which they were made, and which it were 
mockery to tell them are yet answered, — yes, the heart, 
having such a constitution as it has, will not fulfil that desire of 
atheism which the anguish of its own unwortlmiess creates. 
Elsewhere it dismisses that desire fat its answer. It will not 
suffer its own thorough perversion. It will never crucify its 
better self to its baser and corrupted nature. Its purer prin- 
ciples will never utterly give over their rights, will never 
submit entirely to perish. Wounded and tortured though 
they may be, they " cannot, but by annihilating, die." Tne 
depraved purpose must then seek other means of eficting its 
object. It must continue to strengthen itself till it can grow 
into fixed resolution, till it can gain over the will, with all its 
awful power for good or evil, for the exaltation or ruin of the 
soul. Banded together with the will, so that the desire, which 
before, though strong, was an uncertain and fluctuating thing, 
is enabled to move with a steady aim, it next makes its assault 
upon the intellect, and calls upon it with all power and firom 
all its resources to confirm the horrible renunciation made of 
the great Creator. It is required to expend all its acuteness 
and power, all its knowledge and philosophy, in this work. 
It is made to rouse all its energies, to send forth its faculties 
into the worlds of matter and of mind, and collect every lurking 
possibility ^f the non-existenCe of Jehovali which may inhabit 
any nook or comer in either of these worlds. It b rwninikd 
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that the field over which it is to extend its search is so bound' 
less that many of these possibilities may be found ; and wh^ 
they are all brought together and contecxiTplated in one mass, 
— when they are viewed in the light of calm reason by them* 
selves, — when every other object in the wide creation is ex* 
eluded from view, not only those more important and irresistible 
testimonies which demonstrate an ^' eternal Power and God- 
head," but also those millions of side-lights which glance in 
numberless confusion from every part of the inmiense struc- 
ture of the universe, — when these also are shut out, lest they 
should trouble the eye that would gaze intently on a par- 
ticular object, — when all this is done, the soul may be forced 
into the conclusion that there is no God. The intellect re- 
ceives its errand. The strong desire outrunning fix>m the 
mind msurks the line of its investigation before it. Its faculties 
consider all things with reference to a single purpose ; and 
thus narrowed down, so far as the purpose of their exercise 
is concerned, to a mere needle-point of action, porsiie the 
course and efiect the object of the desire. The result of 
the investigation is sometimes, we fear, the denial, with a 
bold face and a hardened heart, of Hb existence without 
whose existence no investigatbn of the forms of existence 
could be made, as indeed there would be none to investigate. 

Such may have been the process, which perliaps we have 
described too minutely, in the minds of many of those who 
lead on the ranks of infidelity. Armed with the belief thus 
attained, they proceed to destroy the confidence of other 
men in their own spiritual natures, and to conduct them 
through the same dreadful course which they have pursued. 
How, then, are we to treat those whom we find in this con- 
dition ? 

1 . We must restore to them that confidence in their own 
souls of which, whether willingly or unwillingly, they have 
been despoiled. The same caution we have already men- 
tioned must be observed here. We are not to propose dis- 
putations on dogmatical tenets, or even arguments on general 
religious theses. We are not to strike violently upon the 
intellectual principles which the infidel maintains as correct. 
Least of all are we to exclaim against his inconsistency and 
blindness and sin, inconsistent and blind and siniiil though 
he may be. It is not the violent passions of his mind which 
we wish to excite, but his moral nature ; and means must be 
adapted to ends. We must awaken his good affections and 
hold out before them their noblest objects^ we must call out 
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the principle of faith and give it its highest exercise. And, in 
doing this, we roust use that wise variety of subordinate influ« 
ences, and that self-adaptation to the changing circumstances 
of each different case, which a sound discretion will advise. 
Having thus commenced, we may proceed, with more par- 
ticular purpose, to produce strong convictions and feelings in 
regard to great and fundamental truths which have a special 
connexion with the spiritual nature. 

The class of persons of which we now speak are atheists. 
How shall we impress them with a strong faith in the exist- 
ence of God ? We shall make a few remarks on this point, 
as we are apprehensive there may be in regard to it some 
errors of practice. The existence of God is n«t only to be 
proved to the intellect, but to be perceived and felt by the 
spiritual nature. And if the soul can be prepared to welcome 
this truth, there will be no difficulty as to its mtellectual be- 
lief. Let us, then, not present it as an abstract proposition 
external to themselves, and to be established by external ar- 
guments, but as a truth which has it foundation in their own 
spirits. Liet us begin with their own convictions, let us fall 
into company with their own mmds, and we may at length 
conduct them to a belief in God which shall be a faith both 
of the intellect and the heart. In calling the attention of the 
unbeliever to the debate of intellectual propositions, we draw 
him from that interior self-consciousness and self-conviction 
which are especially required. We take him from God while 
endeavouring to bring him to God. Faith in God, — what is 
it? A conclusion of the understanding? The last of a 
chain of related ideas ? The result of a demonstration ? We 
know it is something more. And how are we to prove the 
existence of God to a man who will not see him in the forms 
of beauty and grandeur by which he is surrounded, and in 
the shining frame of an immortal soul within him ? Prove 
God's existence to the unbeliever ! Prove that space is 
around him, the earth beneath him, and the heavens above 
him ! Prove that in Him he lives and moves and has his 
being ! Prove that he has Ufe and motion and being ! In 
respect to this eternal truth we are rather to direct the aU 
tention of the unbeliever, to direct the gaze of his mind, af- 
fections as well as intellect, to what he must 5ce, than to show 
him something which has never yet been unveiled to his eye. 
The proposition that God exists stands above those that are 
to be reasoned upon and logically proved. 

These remarks touch the general propriety of the case. We 
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do not deny that the 6ourse here opposed may in some cases 
be partially adopted with advantage. But we shall never be 
able, in giving formal demonstrations of God's existence, ISid 
demonstrations of mathematical problems, fully to convey the 
idea we wbh to communicate. It is so all-glorious and kxfty 
that it cannot be so expressed. Its right understanding re-^ 

Suires the conceptions of the whole soul, — conceptioiis in 
>rming which every faculty of the soul has rendered its aid. 
But we can dwell no longer on this part of the subject. 

C. A. DABTGL^ 



Men Accountable for their Faith. 

Among the various inquiries to which the infidelity of the 
times has given rise there is no one more interesting thzn the 
question, how far men are accountable for their belief or un- 
belief; in other words, whether faith is a proper subject of 
legislation. Recent occurrences have brought this question, 
as it respects human tribunals, before the public nund, and 
furnished opportunities for a full and free discussion of it. 
The result seems to be, that, though civil governments have a 
right to legislate on this subject, it is seldom expedient to 
exercke that right ; that, on the contrary, it is better to let 
opinions have their free course, and trust to the good sense of 
the community to correct whatever is false or injurious. With 
regard to Divine legislation the Scriptures appear to have de- 
cided this question in the affirmative. If we may trust the 
natural interpretation of certain texts, or indeed the whole 
tenor of the New Testament, mankind are considered ac- 
countable for their belief. The justice of the law by which 
we are made thus accountable is not generally understood.. 
We are so accustomed to think and speak of our religious 
faith as something independent of our own wills, as regulated 
by circumstances over which we have no control, such as 
the natural constitution of our minds, the force of the evi- 
dence presented to us, &:c., that we do not readily understand 
how we can be held responsible for our belief or disbelief in 
any doctrine* But is this idea of faith altogether correct i 
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From what we know of the Deity, from the character of the 
religion he has given us, it certainly is not supposable that he 
would require of us anything inconsistent with the nature and 
capacities we have received from him, or that he would caD 
OS to account for that which he has not placed within oar 
control. If, therefore, as we have supposed, the Scriptures 
declare us to be accountable for our faith, the fact aflbrds a 
strong presumption that faith is not so wholly independent of 
our wills as we are apt to imagine, but, on the contrary, is a 
thing very much within our control. And this presumption 
is abundantly confirmed by a careful and candid examination 
of our condition in relation to the truths of religion. In the 
following remarks we shall enter very briefly into this exam- 
ination, and endeavour to show, as concis^y as possible, the 
justice of the law which calls us to account for our religious 
opinions. 

It cannot be denied, in the first place, that we are pos* 
sessed of faculties which fit us for the investigation of truth, 
that we are abundantly furnished with outward aids to inquiry, 
means of information, and sources of evidence. If we have 
these materials, we have the means of forming a correct faith. 
These means cannot be considered in any other light than as 
a part of our moral furniture, as among the appointed instru- 
ments of our moral discipline. Therefore, if we are moral 
beings at all, if we are Justly accountable for anything, we are 
justly accountable for the use we make of these means, and, 
consequently, for the faith we form by them, or for the want 
of faith which may arise from the neglect of them. But 
moral responsibility necessarily implies a control of the will 
over that for which we are to answer ; and this condition, it is 
maintained by some, is not applicable to matters of opink>D. 
They refer us to the diversities of faith which exist among men 
equally zealous for the truth and equally conscientious in their 
pursuit of it. So great a discrepancy in the results of hu- 
man investigation, it is urged, is inconsistent with the doc- 
trine that men are responsible for their faith, for it brings 
us to this dilemma: either we must maintain that all who 
dissent from the true creed, whatever that creed may be, 
are morally culpable, or else we must allow that moral in- 
tegrity is perfectly compatible with errors in faith. In the 
former case, how are we to explain the fact that men of 
equal excellence hold very opposite opinions? and in the 
latter case, what becomes of our responsibility ? 

It will not be difficult to reconcile this objection with our doc- 
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trine. A more accarate investigttion will coDvinee us that the 
fiict OD which the objection rests has been greatly overstated. 
It is not true that di£Eer»it minds, employing the same means 
with equal faithfidness and equal candour ^ have come to 
entirely opposite conclusions. Hiis cannot be. Truth is 
one, and the £iculties by which tmth is ascertained are es- 
sentially the same — the same in kind, though not in de- 
gree — in every mind; consequently, where equal advan- 
tages have been enjoyed, and where the inquiry has been 
equally conscientious, the result must be the same — the 
same in all essential points. There may be slight difierences, 
the same truth may be stated in diverse ways, there may 
even be discrepancies in unessential particulars, but there • 
must be, under the circumstances supposed, an agreement in 
all that is fundamental, there must be a unanimous judgment 
on all the grand central truths of religion. By the eternal 
laws of the human mind and by the unchangeable character 
of God it cannot be otherwise. The truth is, differences of 
opinion among good and thinking men are rather nominal than 
real. Such men differ in form and word rather than in sub- 
stance. However different the language they employ in thdr 
respective confessions of faith, a minute comparison of their 
real opinions as to particular points in those confessions will 
show, in most cases, that, while their nominal creeds disagree, 
their inward convictions coincide. Thus, for example, the 
doctrine of original sin, as it is professed by one party, sounds 
absurd and shocking in the ears of the opposite party. But 
let two honest and intelligent inquirers from these two parties 
meet together and question each other on this subject, and it 
will be found that they do not differ essentially, it will be 
found that what is termed total depravity, entire alienation 
from God, utter corruption of the heart, signifies, in the mind 
of him who subscribes to such language, nothing more than 
indifference to religion, or a strong tendency to practices at 
variance with the law of God ; and the existence of these 
evils, so strongly expressed by one party, is not denied by the 
other. As it is with this so it is with other disputed doctrines ; 
though expressed in different language, they amount, in the 
minds of good and thinking men, to nearly if not exactly the 
same thing. It is a fact of frequent occurrence and well- 
known to everyone that individuals of different sects, who had 
long been accustomed to regard each other as holding the 
most opposite views, when an opportunity has occurred of 
comparing their opinions, have Kxmd to their astonishment 
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that there existed a very close agreement between them. So 
inadequate is the language of creeds to express the varioas 
diades of human opinion, so intimate is the connexion betweeo 
equality of moral worth and unanimity of faith. The light of 
truth, like that of the sun, is one and unchangeable, it suflbrs 
no alteration or diminution from the various causes which 
afl^t our vision. But, as human observers, stationed at dif- 
ferent points of the earth's surface and looking through a 
different medium, are difierently affected by the same luminary, 
so human minds, difierently educated, trained, and disciplined, 
have different views of the same truth. Nevertheless, in the 
former case it is the sun, and not a deceptive meteor, that gives 
its light; and even so, where the heart is pure, it is truth, and 
not error, that furnishes the substance of faith. Thus the 
objection drawn from differences of opinion is in part answered 
by showing- that such differences, in all cases where a con- 
scientious love of truth has accompanied the use of proper 
means in the investigation of truth, are nominal and not real. 
But are there no real differences of opinion ? Are not es- 
sentially opposite views sometimes entertained by difierent 
minds ? Undoubtedly ; but not under the circumstances 
supposed. When differences of opinion do occur where 
the means of investigation have been the same, they are 
to be ascribed to different degrees of candour and integrity in 
the inquirers. The error, on whichever side it lies, must be 
considered as wilful ; the will had some influence, remote or 
immediate, in producing it. In some cases the influence of 
the will in this matter is indirect ; as where a man, having been 
brought up with strong prejudices in favour of particular doc- 
trines, comes to the study of religious subjects under the fiill 
influence of such prejudices, suffers them to direct his inqui- 
ries and to determine the results. Will it be said that that 
man is not responsible for his opinions, that he is not culpable 
for the errors into which he may fall, because they are the 
eflfect of education ? To what purpose, then, were we endowed 
with a capacity for ascertaining the tnith, if we are permitted 
to pervert it or to reject its guidance with impunity ? Is not 
thb capacity a talent given us for definite and important pur- 
poses ? and will God hold him guiltless who neglects to apply 
It to the purposes for which it was given ? Surely not. We 
are accountable, then, for those prejudices of which by a proper 
use of the powers imparted to us we might have divested our- 
selves. — There are other cases in which the ^11 has a more 
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£rect and immediate agency in determinmg the false views 
we adopt. Men are often influenced in their inquiries by 
motives of vanity, by intellectual ambition, by pride of opinioD, 
or by a fear of the consequences which must follow if certain 
doctrines be admitted, rather than by a love of the truth. 
Such inquirers, foreseeing that the results to which a candid 
investigation would probably lead them are not such as they 
would wish to adopt and profess, forbear to examine, or, if they 
have partially examined, forbear to push their inquiries, and 
compel their minds to adopt other views more consonant with 
their feelings and with their preconceived notions. We say, 
compel their minds to adopt these views, that is, they volim- 
tariiy accustom themselves to contemplate them as desirable 
objects of faith, rack their invention for arguments to support 
them, until, gradually, by a natural and well-known process, 
they begin to believe in them, and at last are fully established 
in their convk^tions. The opinions of such persons must be 
ascribed to a wilful rejection of the truth. They deserve the 
name of falsehood rather than of error. — A third case is that 
in which men never think of inquiring. There are some in 
every community who care nothing about truth, but follow 
with blind indifference the guidance of those among whom 
their lot has been cast. Notwithstanding the pursuit of truth 
is going on with active zeal around them, notwithstanding 
the sharp contests of neighbours and fellow-citizens are con- 
stantly admonishing them to search and see on which side 
the ti'uth lies, they suffer themselves to be dragged along by 
circumstances ; and wherever, in the revolution of opinions 
and the division of parties, they happen to fall, there they re- 
main, in contented ignorance. So far from examining the 
tenets of the party to which chance has assigned them, they 
do not even know what those tenets are. In this case, too, 
as in those above stated, it cannot be denied that the will is at 
fault. The obligation to inquire into the truths of religion is 
a solemn and it is a known obligation. No one in this age 
and country can neglect it through ignorance of duty. They 
who neglect it do so wilfully, they are culpable for their ne- 
glect and responsible for the errors which may arise from it. 

These three cases comprise all the differences of opinion, 
consequently all the aberrations from the truth, which can 
occur where the requisite means of information and sufficient 
advantages for inquiry are enjoyed. And as in all these 
it appears that the aberration is wilful and might be avoided 
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by a proper use of the means affi)rded us, the ohgection 
against the doctrine of human accountability in matters of 
fidth is fully answered. 

It appears, then, that our religious opinions are not so en- 
tirely independent of our wills, are not so wholly beyond our 
ccHitrol, as we are apt to imagine. That is not the true view 
of faith which represents it as a necessary result produced by 
the mechanical operation of certain influences on the mind. 
Let anyone who has arrived at fixed opinions on religious 
subjects examine the history of those opinions, and he will 
find that in the formation of them he was guided and controUed 
to a very great extent by the action of the will. He will find 
that where probabilities in favour of particular doctrines were 
equally balanced, it was the will which determined the pre- 
ponderance and decided the election. He will find that when 
new light suddenly dawned upon him, it was the will which 
determined him to follow its guidance. But if it be true that 
the will has such an influence in determining our faith, there 
can be no doubt as to the equity of the law which makes faith 
an object of legislation, a ground of retribution. Our notions 
on the subject of faith, it is to be feared, are much too lax and 
altogether unworthy the age in which we live. What are 
the current maxims of the day in relation to this subject ? 
^' ^o matter what a man believes, provided he is sincere in 
his belief." As if it were possible to be sincere in the belief 
of a doctrine essentially false, at a * time when the means of 
distinguishing falsehood from truth are in everyone's bands. 
Again : '^ It matters but little what a man's faith is, provided 
his actions are right." As if righteousness and truth could 
be separated, as if it were possible to walk according to the 
law of God without following the light which God has pro- 
vided for our direction. It is important that men should 
know and feel the solemn obligation which rests upon them 
to think right as well as to act right. The one is as much 
the end and object of our being as the other. We were 
created to pursue and enjoy truth ; and every error which is 
received into the mind and allowed to dwell there must have 
a great and pernicious influence on our destiny. It is of 
great consequence what we believe, and he who asserts that 
truth is of no importance except in the sense of sincerity 
knows not what truth is. 

It will be readily understood that these remarks are chiefly 
appik^ble to infidels, to those who reject Christianity alto- 
gether ; and it is when viewed in this bearing that tbt 
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portance of the subject is most apparent. The clanger to be 
apprehended fiom the infidelity so prevalent at the present 
day consists not so much in the temptations which it presents 
as in the indulgence with which it b received. By what 
flimsy arguments do we often hear it justified ! The ii^del is 
represented as one who by the laws of his mind is compelled 
to believe as he does, — as one who after a candid and carefiil 
examination is forced to reject the gospel. It is difficult to 
say whether in such representations ignorance of human na- 
ture or indifiference to truth is most predominant. But it b 
not difficult to perceive and to show that such representations 
are very ftilse and very mjurious. It is impossible for me to 
believe in Christianity, and at the same time to believe that 
anyone of sound mind, with all its evidences before him, can 
conscientiously, reject it. It is said that the lives of these 
persons are a sufficient warrant for their sincerity, that it is 
impossible that men who are so correct in their morality should 
be dishonest in their professions. But is it true that the lives 
of infidels are generally correct ? Far from it. The history 
of the past and the observation of the present bear witness to 
the contrary. For one unbeliever whose moral character is 
unimpeachable you shall find hundreds whose lives are bad, 
and not only bad but infamous. Besides, if the fact were as 
it is represented, the argument built upon it would have no 
^weight. May not a man be correct in some things and faulty 
in others ? The speculative philosopher, who spends most of 
his time in seclusion, has but little temptation to those sins 
which attract public notice. His transgressions are intellectual. 
In him opposition to the truth is the direction and form as* 
sumed by those evil propensities which in another man would 
have manifested themselves in sensual indulgence or in acts 
of fraud and violence. 

But though the Scripture-doctrine of accountability in 
matters of faith applies principally to infidels, it applies also, 
in a greater or less degree, to those errors and false doc- 
trines maintained by professed Christians. Trifling errors, 
such as consist rather in imperfect views of the truth than 
in wilful departure firom the truth, and do not argue any 
moral obliquity on the part of those who hold them, may 
not essentisJly afiect our character or happiness. It is com- 

Earatively of little consequence whether I attribute the retri- 
ution that awaits the smner to the wrath of God or to the 
natuial imd necessary eftcts of an, but it is of great conse- 
qimioe whether I do or do not befieve in any retnbution. It 
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is of little consequence whether in thinking of Christ I con- 
sider rather his human nature or the divine nature that was 
manifested in him, but it is of great moment whether I believe 
the man Jesus to have been identical with or inferior to the 
only true and living God. 

Finally, in this as in all things, our responsibility b exactly 
proportioned to the advantages we have enjoyed and to the 
circumstances in which we have been placed. The pagan is 
not to be condemned for his unbelief in Christianity whose 
evidences have never been presented to him. The unedu- 
cated Christian brought up in all the ignorance of the Romish 
church is not responsible for the errors which he has inherited 
from his fathers. We are to be judged according to our 
means ; and where the means are abundant, as they are among 
us at the present day, the responsibility they impose is great, 
and the judgment which awaits those who neglect them will 
be great also. Well, then, does it become us to examine our 
convictions and to inquire into the groundwork of our faith, 
that we may know whether we have conscientiously followed 
the light that was given us. " I believe, Lord help thou mine 
unbelief," was the cry of one who had caught a glimpse of 
the truth, and was anxiously struggling to Realize its full and 
perfect illumination. So must we struggle and so must we 
pray. A distant glimmer of the truth is granted to us all ; it 
is our business to search and study till that faint glimmer ex* 
pands into a full and consistent faith. 

F. H. Hedge. 



K~Ve do not remember to have anywhere met with so condensed and 
e same time satisractory a statement ofthe evidence for the U^itarianiam 
of the Christian church during the first thrco centuries, as is presented in the 
essay of which the following article is a part. . It was written several 
years ago by a gentleman of Mcadville, Pennsylvania, since more gen- 
erally known afi ilie founder and principal patron of the Unitarian church 
in that village, and as the editor of *^ The Unitarian Essayist." Only a 
small edition of it was printed, and its circulation was almost entirely con- 
fined to the immediate vicinity of Meadville. As but few of our readers 
have, tlierefbre, probably met with it, we believe we shall need no apol- 
ogy tor reprinting it in this journal. — £d.] 

A Letter on the Unitarianism of the First Three Centuries 

of the Christian Era. 

TO THE READER. 

The following letter was originally written fox ^' The Ciftw- 
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§otd Messenger." The length to which h has been extended, 
•nd the importance which in mj opinion belongs to the sub- 
lect of inquiry, cause it to be now presented to the public 
m its present shape. Unitarianism is often represented as a 
new thing which has sprung up of late, and which, therefore, 
cannot be true. It was to remove the injurious tendency of 
this error that the following letter was written. As a literary 
man I have no pretensions. My only aim hais been to state, 
in a plain, perspicuous manner, the evidence belonging to 
the subject, so as to enable everyone to judge for himself 
respecting an important point of ecclesiastical history, and 
rendered doubly interesting on account of the consequences 
which result from it. To the labours of Dr. Priestley I have 
been indebted for the extracts given from the Fathers. I 
have also availed myself of the historical researches of Mos- 
heim and Gibbon ; and my task has in a measure been 
limited to the collection of the evidence, and to embodying 
it in a shape which should render it perfectly accessible to all 
classes of readers. 

I have endeavoured to conduct this inquiry with the respect 
due to the faith held by numbers of my fellow-Christians, but 
at the same time, too, with that fearless freedom of research 
which ought to characterize all our inquiries after truth. But 
we are told that the doctrine of the Trinity is a mystery, 
that is, something totally incomprehensible, and therefore not 
the subject of human reason and human inquiry. But by 
whom are we told this ? Not by the Deity, not by Clirist, 
or his apostles, but by men, who, feeling themselves unable to 
defend a favourite dogma against the objections which reason 
brings against it, have invented this screen to save it from in- 
vestigation. And why should we not subject its tmth or fal- 
lacy to this test ? Surely, if there be one thing certain under 
the sun, it is that the doctrine of the Trinity, whether true 
or false, resU entirely on human reasoning. Tliat this dogma 
is not explicitly taught in the Scriptures is admitted by all ; but 
we are told that there are certain passages found there from 
which the perfect equality of the Son and the Holy Spirit with 
the Father may be inferred. The doctrine is, therefore, one of 
inference. To draw inferences is to reason ; and thus we see 
that this dogma, concerning which we are told that we must 
not reason, is entirely the olS^pring of human reasoning. But 
it is evident tliat by drawing fair inferences from correct 
premises we can never arrive at a proposition which is a 
mystery, m the popular sense of that term, that is^ something 
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iDOomprebeDsible. The result of human reasoning must 
always be something which the human understanding can 
take in and appreciate. If it be maintained that there are 
passages in Scripture which teach that the Son and the Holy 
Spirit are each of them God, equally with the Father (a 
thing which I totally deny), the result is not a mystery, but a 
very plain dogma, teaching that there are three Gods. If it 
be said that other passages in Scripture teach the Divine 
Unity, and that this constitutes the mystery, I admit the fact, 
but deny the inference. We have then not a mystery, but 
a plain, palpable contradiction, which would shake the very 
foundation of revelation. And such, too, has been but too 
often the effect of this dogma. I have met with several men 
in life, who, though educated as Christians, had ceased to be- 
lieve in revealed religion, and everyone of these had been 
driven into infidelity by the impossibility of believing the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the dark dogmas of Calvinism. 
I am the friend of Christianity, because I believe it to be the 
cause of human happiness ; and if this letter should save any- 
one from rejecting Christianity, or should serve to remove 
even only some one troublesome or perplexing doubt, my 
labour will not have been fruitless. 
Meadville, November 17, 1830. 



A writer in " The Crawford Messenger " of the 11th No- 
vember, under the signature of " A Presbyterian," has deemed 
proper to make the assertion that the Christian church, during 
the first three centuries, was Trinitarian. Of this I shall cer- 
tainly not complain. Perhaps I ought to thank him for fur- 
nishing me with the opportunity of entering somewhat more 
fully than I have formerly done into the inquiry as to the 
opinions held on this subject during the first three centuries, 
as that is a subject well deserving of a careful examination. 
I could have wished that this investigation had devolved on 
some one more capable of domg justice to it than I am, or 
that, when it fell to my share, I might have had more lebure 
to bestow on it than my avocations will allow of; but I flatter 
myself, that, with the proofs which I can at any moment 
command, I shall be able to satisfy the reader that ^^ A Pres- 
byterian" is mistaken in every one of the positions he has 
taken. The only thing in that gentleman's essay which I 
have seen with regret is the strong personal ifeeliDg whieh 
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pervades every part of it. Surely, men such as " A Presby- 
terian'' and myself ought to be able to discuss a historinl 
6ct, or even a religious opinion, and arrive at different results, 
without our suffering such difference of sentiments to d^ene- 
rate into any feeling other than that of personal friendship and 
good win. 

Before I enter into the main subject of our inquiry, I wish 
to make a few prefatory remains which have a strong bearing 
on it, and which I request the reader to keep constantly in 
mind in the perusal of the following letter. 

1. By the term Ood, we, in this ao^e and in this country, 
constantly understand the Supreme Being. But during the 
first three centuries, in heathen countries, where gods were 
numerous, and where almost every emperor on his death be- 
came a god, the term God must have had a much more loose 
and indefinite meaning ; and hence, when we find the title God 
very freely applied to Christ by the Christian writers of that 
era, it does not follow that they believed him to be the Su- 
preme God. This use of the term God in a qualified or 
subordinate acceptation prevailed also among the Jews, m 
proof of which I beg leave to refer the reader to Exod. xxii. 
28, where we read, "Thou shalt not revile the gods (meaning 
the judges) nor curse the ruler of thy people " ; also to Elxod. 
vii. 1 ; Ps. xlv. 6, 7 ; Ps. Ixxxii. 1 ; John x. 35. 

2. The same remark applies to the term worshipping. 
That term among us Protestants, is almost exclusively used 
to designate that religious homage and adoration which man 
pays to his Maker ; but the word in the original Greek, 
which has been thus translated, has a much less definite 
meaning ; it generally expresses the reverence or salutation 
paid by any inferior to a superior, leaving the degree of the 
homage in each case to be determined bj- the known relation 
between the parties ; and if our translators, in all cases where 
Christ is concerned, have deemed it proper to render the 
original Greek by the term worshipping, that only proves the 
i)ias on the minds of the translators, and nothing frirther. On 
this subject I beg leave to refer the reader to 1 Chron. xxix. 
20, where it is said, " And all the congregation . . . wor- 
shipped the Lord, and the king ; and to Matt, xviii. 26, where 
the servant is said to have worshipped the king. 

3. We must not consider any proof which we may find 
of the preexistence of Christ evidence of his proper Deity. 
A large portion of the Unitarians believe in the preexistence. 
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as. firmly as the Trinitarians do; but surely, to have existed 
before the creation of the material universe, and to be the 
self-existent Jehovah, are different things. Most, if not all, of 
the Fathers, after Justin Martyr, believed that God, previous- 
ly to the creation of this world, created an intelligent, super- 
angelic being, called the Logos (Word), Son, or Christ, hy 
whose instrumentality he afterwards created the world, and 
who, at a subsequent period, became the medium of God's 
intercourse with man during the Old Testament dispensation. 

4. When in the writings of the third century we meet 
with the term Trinity, as we occasionally do, we must not 
give to that term the meaning which it now has- The Trinity 
of that age was composed of the Supreme God, and of two 
other beings perfectly distinct from and subordinate to him, 
called the Son and the Holy Spirit, who acted as ministers of 
the Supreme God. For proof of this I beg leave to refer 
the reader to Jortin's Remarks on Ecclesiastical History y Vol. 
II. pp. 253 - 255.* 

With these obvious and necessary remarks, the propriety 
of which will become more apparent hereafter, 1 pass to the 
consideration of the points made by " A Presbyterian." 

The first point made by " A Presbyterian" is, that " The 
early Fathers are direct in their testimony that the divinity 
of Christ and the Holy Trinity was their own faith, and that 
no writer of those centuries, prior to the council of Nice, in- 
timates that such was not the faith of the church." Such is 
the assertion, now let us see the fact. 

In the first century we find the apostle Peter, in his discourse 
to the Jews recorded Acts ii. 22-24, telling them, " Ye 
men of Israel, hear these words : Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God among you by miracles and wonders and 
signs which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye your- 
selves also know, him, being delivered by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye 'have taken, and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slain, whom God hath raised 
up; " and, verses 32, 33, he adds, " This Jesus hath God rais- 
ed up, whereof we all are witnesses ; therefore, being by the 

* The passage in Jortin to which reference ii here made we pretume 
to bo the Ibllowinff : Speaking of the religious sentiments of Manichasas. 
who lived in the tnird century, Jortin remarki, ^^Ho held a Trinity, and 
the consubstantiality of the Pprsons, but he thought them as really ^stinct 
as three men. We must not hence charge him with Tritheism, uoIcm we 
wonld involve in the same charge mtmy qf the mast Ukutnoug FktherSf 
who were m lAe same jcn/tmeiU." — £o. 
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right hand of Ood exaUedy and having received of the Father 
the promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this which ye 
DOW see and hear ; " and, verse 36, we read, " Therefore let 
all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made 
that same Jesus whom ye have crucified both Lc»rd and 
Christ." St. Paul writes, 1 Cor. viii. 6, " But to us there is 
but one God, the Father y of whom are all things, and we in 
him ; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and 
we by him." 1 Tim. ii. 6, he says, " For there is one God, 
and one Mediator between Crod and men, the man Christ Je- 
sus." And, Epb. iv. 5, 6, we read, '^ One Lord, one &ith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all, who i$ above ally and 
through all, and in you all." Surely, the men who speak 
and write thus must be Umtarians. No Trinitarian would 
have expressed himself in this manner. 

The genuine works of those called Apostolical Fathers be- 
longing to the first century I believe to be in perfect unison 
with this. In them the term Qod is never applied to Christ, 
that I know of. If it is, I will thank my antagonist to point 
out the place. 

In the second century we have, first, Justin Martyr, A. D. 
140, who says, speaking of Christ, '^ Than whom we know 
no prince more lungly and more righteous, after the God who 
generated him ; " * and again, speaking of the God in heaven, 
and the God upon earth (Christ) who conversed with Abra- 
ham, he says, '^ The former is the Lord of that Lord who 
was upon earth, as his Father and Gody the cause of his eay 
istenccy and of his being powerful and Ld>rd and God.'^ f 

We next have Athenagoras, A. D. 178, who does not 
consider Christ as the one Gody but as one employed by the 
one God. He says, " Our doctrine teaches us that there is 
one God, the Maker of all things, who made all things by his 
own Logos."t 

Clemens Alexandrinus, who lived A. D. 194, says, 
"The Mediator performs the will of the Father. Tlie 
Logos is the Mediator, being common to both, the Seal of 
God, and the Saviour of men. Of the one he is the servant, 
but our instructer." <^ And again, " There is one unbegotten, 
almighty Father ; and one first-begotten, by whom all things 
were, and without whom nothing was made. For one is 
truly God, who made the Origin of all things, meaning hb first- 
begotten Son." 



* Apol- 1- > 17. t Dial. p. 413. t Apol. p. 40. 

§ Ptedag. Lib. IH. Cap. I. p. 315. | Strom. Lib: VI. p. 644 
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In the third century we meet with Origen, perhaps the 
most learned of all the Fathers, who flourished about the 
year 225. He says, " The Father only is the Good ; and 
the Saviour, as he is the image of the invisible God, so he is 
the image of his goodness." * " The Logos did whatever the 
Father ordered." f Again he says, " The Saviour and thfe 
Holy Spirit are more excelled by the Father than he and the 
Holy Spirit excel other things, &c. ; and he (the Saviour), 
though excelling such and such great things (namely, thrones, 
principalities, and powers) in essence and office and power 
and Godhead, is by no means to be compared with the 
Father J^ % Speaking of the difference between the Greek 
prepositions dta and vn6 [dia and hupo], the former de- 
noting instrumentality y and the latter proper carnality, he 
says, " If all things were made (5t«) [dia\ by the Logos 
(that is, as the Instrument), they were not made (uxro) [hupo] 
by the Logos (that is, as the cause), but by one who is 
better and greater than the Logos ; and who can that be but 
the Father ? " ^ 

The next Father I shall produce is Novatian, who flour- 
ished about the year 240. He says, " The Father only is the 
only good God."|| " The rule of truth teaches us to believe, 
after the Father, in the Son of God, Christ Jesus, our Lord 
God, but the Son of God, of that God who is one, and alone 
the Maker of all things." IT " Though he was in the form of 
God, he did not attempt the robbery of being equal with God. 
For though he knew that he was God, of God the Father, he 
never compared himself with God the Father ; remembering 
that he was of the Father, and that he had what the Father 
gave him." ** " The Son is less than the Father, because he 
i^ sanctified by him." ff " God the Father is the Maker and 
Creator of all, who alone has no origin, invisible, immense, 
immortal, eternal, the one God, to whose greatness, majesty, 
and power nothing can be preferred or compared." J J "If 
Christ had been uncreated, and likewise unbegotten, there 
would have been two unbegotten, and therefore two Gods." ^^ 
" The Son does nothing of his own pleasure, nor does he 
come of himself; but in all things obeys his Fatlier's com^ 
mands." 



• Com. Vol. I. p. 377. f Ad. CeUum, Lib. II. p. 63. 

t Com. Vol. II. p. 218. § Com. Vol. II. p. 56. 
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The last of the writers of the third century whom I shall 
cite is Amobius, wlio flourished about the year 290. He 
says, " The omnipotent and only God sent Christ " ; * and 
again, '^ Christ, a Grod, spake by the order of the principal 

God."t 

In the beginning of the fourth century we meet with 

Lactantius and Eusebius, who flourished, the first about the 
year 310, and the latter about the year 320. Lactantius 
says, " The Son patiently obeys the will of the Father, and 
does nothing but what the Father wills or orders." % " He 
approved his fidelity to God ; for he taught that there b one 
God, and that he only ought to be worshipped ; ncr did he 
ever say that he was God. For he would not have pre- 
served his allegiance, if, being sent to take away a multi- 
plicity of Gods and to preach one God, he had brought in 
another, besides that one. This would not have been to be 
the herald of one God, or of him who sent him, but have been 
doing his own business, and separating himself ih)m him whom 
he came to honour. Wherefore, because he was so faithiul, 
because he assumed nothing to himself, that he might fulfil the 
commands of him who sent him, he received the dignity of per- 
petual Priest, the honour of supreme King, the power of a 
Judge, and the title of God." ^ Eusebius says, " There is 
one God, and the only-begotten comes out of him." || " Christ 
being neither the Supreme God, nor an angel, is of a tniddk 
nature between them; and being neither the Supreme God, 
nor a man, but the Mediator, is in the middle between them, 
the only-begotten Son of God." IF 

I have thus carried the examination from the first days of 
Christianity down to the Council of Nice, in tfie year 325. 
The witnesses I have produced are not obscure heretics, but 
men of high standing in the church, and emphatically denom- 
inated its Fathers, many of them the very men cited by my 
antagonist. And now it appears to me that, if human language 
has any meaning, I have shown that none of these men were 
Trinitarians according to the present meaning of that term, 
but that they all believed our Saviour to be a Being perfectly 
distinct from and subordinate to the Father, which is exactly 
the faith held by Unitarians. What establishes this fact still 
further is, that in the next age, when the church really became 
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Trinitarian, we meet no more with language such as that which 
I have quoted ; a sure sign that a change of sentiments took 
place alx)ut this time. 

The second as$ertiono{ " A Presbyterian " is, that all who, 
during the first three centuries, denied tiie Divinity of Jesus 
Christ and of the Holy Ghost were constantly considered 
heretics, and as such expelled from the church. Now this 
assertion is, if possible, still more unlucky than the first. In 
addition to the mass of evidence already produced, I shall 
give only that of Mosh^m, a Trinitarian, and the best of our 
ecclesiastical historians. Speaking of the famous Arian con- 
troversy, he says (Ecclesiastical History, Vol. I. p. 411), 
" Soon after its commencement, even in the year 317, a new 
contention arose in Egypt, upon a subject of much higher 
importance, and with consequences of a yet more pernicious 
nature. The subject of this fatal controversy, which kindled 
such deplorable division throughout the Christian world, was 
the doctrine of three Persons in the Godhead; a doctrine 
which in the three preceding centuries had happily escaped 
the vain curiosity of human researches, and been left unde- 
fined and undetermined by any particular set of ideas. The 
church, indeed, had fi^quently decided against the Sabellians 
and others, that there was a real difference between the 
Father and the Son, and that the Holy Ghost was distinct 
fix)m them both, or, as we commonly speak, that three distinct 
Persons exist in the Deity ; but the mutual relation of these 
Persons to each other, and the nature of that distinction that 
subsists between them, are matters tliat hitherto were neither 
disputed nor explained, and with respect to which the church 
had, consequently, observed a profound silence. Nothing 
was dictated to the faith of Christians in this matter ; nor 
were there any modes of expression prescribed as requisite to 
be used in speaking of this mystery. Hence it happened 
that the Christian doctors entertained different sentiments 
upon this subject without giving the least offence, and dis- 
coursed variously concerning the distinctions between Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost; each one following his respective 
opinion with the utmost liberty.*' Mosheim also tells us. Vol. 
I. p. 213, that the Nazarenes were Unitarians, and that they 
were never reckoned among the heretics by the early Chris^ 
tians. He says that Epiphanius, a writer of the fourth 
century, is the first who places them among the heretics. On 
these admiasions of Mosneim I would remark^ that they are 
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utterly irreconcflable with the Trimtariaiiism of the first three 
centuries. That while all believed Christ to be a subordinate 
being, all should live in harmony, though some believed 
somewhat differently as to the mode of his existence fitxn 
what others did, — this is perfectly natural, and what we see 
in our own days ; but that some should have deemed him to 
be the Supreme, Self-existing Jehovah, the true object of re« 
ligious worship, and that others should have believed him to 
be a subordinate, dependent being, and yet that this diflferenoe 
of sentiment should never have produced dispute or gainsaying 
between the parties, this is utterly impossible. The histoiy 
of our own time shows that it is so. 

The third and fourth points made by " A Presbytman " 
assert that Christ was, during the first ages, the object of 
prayer among Christians. On this head, in addition to what 
Lactantius says on this subject, as already noted, I wish to 
produce Origen, who says, " If we know what prayer is, we 
must not pray to any created being, not to Christ hunself, but 
only to God, the Father of all, to whom our Saviour himself 
prayed." * " We are not to pray to a brother, who has the 
same common Father with ourselves ; Jesus himself saying 
that we must pray to the Father through him. In this we 
are all agreed, and are not divided about the method of 
prayer ; but should we not be divided, if some prayed to the 
^ Fadier, and some to the Son ? "f And Eusebius says, " Christ, 
the only-begotten Son of God, and the first-bom of every 
creature, teaches us to call his Father the only true God^ and 
commands us to worship him only.^^ % 

I flatter myself I have now proved that " A Presbyterian " 
was totally in error in the first four points made by him. 
Before I have done, I hope also to establish that he has 
equally mistaken the decrees of the Council of Nice. But it 
is time that I should pass to a higher species of evidence to 
establish the Unitarianism of the first three centuries. 

[The remainder in the next Number.] 



* De Oratione, p. 48. f De Orat p. 51, 

t Piwpar. Lib. VII. Cap. 15, p, 327. 
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Malcobn and WUeherafi. 

In Maleolm's " Dictionary of the Bible ", under the sfftiele 
WUdiy there is the following sentence: — "That such per- 
90118/' that is, witches, "have been found among men is 
abundantly {dain from Scripture '' ; and in proof of this assertion 
he points to several passages, which it is the object of this arti- 
de to notice. We did not suppose, howev^, that any person 
of any literary eminence would, at the present day, defend the 
doctrine of witchcraft, though the expression occui's several 
times in the common version of the Bible. A witch, in the 
common acceptation of the term, we suppose to mean one 
who has connexion with some evil, invisible power. This 
superstition was popular at the time our present version of 
the Bible was made ; it is not, therefore, surprising that 
phraseology favouring this notion should have been used by 
the translators, in rendering certain words rather of a vague 
ineaning, especially when it is borne in mind that king James, 
their patron, was a firm believer in the doctrine of witchcraft. 
It has been a great misfortune both to religion and humanity, 
that this word ever found a place in our English Bible. As 
it is stated in Exodus, chap. xxii. 18, according to the 
common version, " Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live," 
ignorant and bigoted men have claimed a warrant to execute 
capital punishment on those who were deemed guilty of this, 
supposed crime ; and tbe result has been that many innocent 

E arsons both in this country and Ekirope have lost then* lives, 
ut we venture to affirm that there is no passage in the 
Bible that can be said to give the least support to this super- 
stitious notion. 

The Greek version of the Old Testament, which was 
made by learned Jews about 200 years before the Christian 
era, and which was used by Christ and the apostles, as their 
quotations from it evidently show, may be considered a valu* 
able commentary on those ancient Scriptures, and enable us 
to arrive at the correct meaning of those passages in which 
the words Witch and Witchcraft dse found. The word trans- 
lated Witch is in Greek* a medical term, from which our En- 
glish word. Pharmacy, is derived. It literally means A mixer 
of drugs. Hence this term is applied to that class of impostors 
called necromancers, sorcerers, and jugglers, who practised in- 

VOL. I. 34 
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cantatioDs by the use ofdru^ and other deceptive arts, to im- 
pose on the credulous multitude. Thus the passage in Exodus 
ah^ady noticed means nothing more than this : '^ Thou shalt 
not protect sorcerers." This word occurs again in Deuteion- 
omy, xviii. 10, in connexion with another, which is usually 
translated ^' having a familiar spirit ", but which in the Gredc 
means one that has the wonderful faculty of speaking fixxn 
the chest, literally, A beUv-spealcer, or, in the language of the 
present day, A ventriloquist. Such was the woman of Endor 
whom Saul consulted. She is said to have had a familiar 
spirit, which led the translators to pronounce her a witch, as 
appears from the caption of the chapter. Hence we hear so 
much of the witch of Endor. The passage nouced in Deute- 
ronomy is in the Greek version as follows : " Let there not 
be found among you anyone .... who practiseth divinations, or 
consulteth omens or augury, or maketh use of drugs to prac- 
tise incantation, or a belly-speaker, or an astrologer, or a ne^ 
cromancer; for everyone who practiseth such things is an 
abomination to the Lord thy God." This we believe to be 
the true meaning of the passage, and it will be readily per- 
ceived how little support it gives to the doctrine of witch- 
craft. 

The word Witchcraft occurs several times, and in Galatians 
V. 20, it is reckoned among " the works of the flesh." The 
word* rendered Witchcraft is a derivative from the one 
which is in the English version rendered Witch^ and means 
the art of practising incantations, or sleight of hand, an art 
which the Jews were taught to regard as odious and immoral ; 
hence the Jewish lawgiver and succeeding prophets spoke 
against those who practised it w^ith unmeasured severity. It 
was an art derived from the heathen, which was another cir- 
cumstance why the Jews were to regard it with so great aver- 
sion. There is no evidence that those who were in- 
structed in this art were supematurally gifted, or that they 
knew or practised anything which is any-wise akin to what 
in later times has been ignorantly and superstitiously called 
Witchcraft. 

P. Smith, Jr. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



The Holy Land and Its Inhabitants. By S. G. Bulfinch. 
Cambridge. James Mimroe & Co. 24mo. pp. 298. 

We have long felt the want of a little work, like this, con- 
taining a condensed account of the Holy Land and its inhabitants, 
adapted to popular use. In order to understand the Scriptures 
it is necessary to have a general acquaintance, at least, with the 
character and condition, with the manners, customs, and opin- 
ions, with the domestic, political', and religious institutions of the 
people among whom the events recorded took place. But, inde* 
pendently of this consideration, we all feel a peculiar interest in 
everything thai relates to a land and a nation in which our Sa- 
viour began and fulfilled his great mission, and to which our 
religious associations are so strongly bound. 

" The traveller," says Mr. Bulfinch, " may pause and meditate on 
the plains of Greece, and feel that her departed wise and great have 
left a portion of their spirit in the air they once breathed, the footsteps 
of their power on the soil they once trod ; but is there not a holier 
feeling, the consciousness of a loftier presence, to the pilgrim standing 
on the hill of Zion, within the scenes of David's power ? What classic 
recollections can equal those which to the Christian render Palestine 
another home, and Jerusalem a city of the soul ? In those streets his 
Saviour taught ; among the olives on that hill he withdrew to meditate 
with his disciples ; in yonder village he wept over his buried friend, 
then spoke the word of power, and the grave gave up its dead ; in 
that garden he poured forth the prayer of agony ; on that hill he died. 
Let the Christian often wander through scenes like these, that his 
interest in the word of God, his knowledge, his piety may be in- 
creased." — p. 2, 3. 

The object of Mr. Bulfinch's work is to present a condensed 
account of the history, the laws, the religious rites, and domestic 
customs of the Jews. The first chapter contains a description 
of the geography, climate, scenery, &c. of the Holy Land. In 
the six following chapters we have a judicious abridgement of the 
history of the Jewish people, from the call of Abraham to the 
present time. The five following chapters are occupied with an 
account of the religious institutions, festivals, and ceremonies of 
the Jews ; of their civil and judicial polity ; of war, commerce, 
agriculture, and the arts and sciences among them ; and, finally, 
0? their domestic customs and usages. 
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The whole book is calculated to be very useful to the jounff 
student of the Scriptures^ as well as to the Sunday teacher, and 
all who are interested in obtaining and diffusing a correct 
knowledge of Jewish history and antiquities. The larger works 
of Jahn, Calmet, and others are not accessible to the greater 
portion of the religious community, and are not adapted to gen- 
eral use. We are greatly indebted to Mr. Bulfinch for bringing 
the information which they contain into a briefer and more at^ 
tractive form in the volume we are noticing. 

We observe a few typographical errors ; but, in general, the 
work is well executed, in the style of the two preceding volumes 
of the Sunday Library for Young Persons, edited by Rev. H. 
Ware, Jr. 

W. N. 



Views of Christian Truth, Piety, and MoraKty. Selected from 
the Writings of Dr. Priestley, With an Introductory 
Notice of his Life and Character. By Henry Ware, Jr. 
Cambridge. James Munroe d& Co. 1834. 12roo. pp. 
287. 

Many flippant writers of ephemeral discourses and essays have 
denounced Priestley as a profane critic in theology and a shallow 
philosopher. Some have even had the rashness to class him, 
with respect to religion, among infidels. Admitting that he 
spread himself over too wide a surface of physical and intel- 
lectual science, and even of theological inquiry, to be always 
exact and thorough ; yet, upon the various subjects which he 
handled, it would be difficult, if possible, to single out an indi- 
vidual, in modern times, who has given such an impetus to im- 
portant philosophical discussions, or who has thrown out so 
many hints which have been taken up and carried forward, and 
have ended in great results. But our business with him at this 
time is as a theologian and Christian. And here we think it 
roust be admitted that he was either remarkable for the firmness 
and constancy of his faith in the divine origin of Christianity, 
and for his uniform piety and devotion, — or that he was an 
arrant hypocrite and deceiver. This seems to be the only alter- 
native. 

Amidst all the harsh language of his revilers, we do not re- 
member that he has ever been charged with hypocrisy or decep- 
tion ; the charge would be too obviously absurd. But how does 
it appear that he was remarkable for his faith and piety 1 We 
refer to the extracts from his writings, on various occasions, 
which are collected by Professor Ware ; to which, if it wore ae* 
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cessary, might be added similar extracts to a great extent. With 
soch evidence, though we have charity enough to ascribe the 
asperity with which Priestley's Christian character has been im- 
pugned by his enemies to ignorance, yet we have not charity 
enough to regard their ignorance as wholly excusable. Let 
them account for his strenuous defence of the divine origin of 
Christianity, in which he has not been surpassed ; for his de- 
light in reading and studying the Scriptures, especially when he 
" read them with a practical view," of which he speaks most 
feelingly ; for his strict requirements concerning Christian 
duties, in all the relations of this life, and in the prospect of a 
future life; for his earnest endeavours to produce reverence 
for the Lord's day, and for Christian worship and ordinances ; 
for his cheerful and assiduous labours in imparting religious 
instruction to the young, and in promoting in all persons that 
elevation of character rising above sin and sensuality and bond- 
age to the world, and fear of reproach, of suffering, and of perse- 
cution for conscience's sake, inspired by Christian truth and 
Christian hopes; in fine, for his habitual devotion, his firm 
trust in Providence, and consequently heartfelt submission, — his 
unwavering faith in a future righteous retribution, sustaining him 
triumphantly through the trials of life. Let all those who profess 
and call themselves Christians weigh these things, and place in 
the opposite scale, if they please, his materialism, which appears, 
in him, never to have stood in the way of the most elevated and 
spiritual views of Deity, or of thorough faith in a resurrection to 
a future life, a life of perfect intellectual bliss to the faithful 
Christian. Let them place in the same scale all his supposed 
errors concerning the person of the Saviour, the depravity of 
human nature, the manner in which man's salvation was secured 
by Jesus Christ, and the whole tissue of metaphysical theology. 
Of how little importance, after all, do such subtilties and meta- 
physical niceties appear, compared with those sublime and af- 
fecting truths which reach the heart and make the life better, 
giving us the only true foretaste of heaven ! 

The closing remarks of Priestley upon " The Duty of Chris- 
tians respecting the Present Prevalence of Infidelity " show how 
a righteous man should feel when assaulted either by narrow 
Christians or by open infidels. 

" Let the rational Christian, who justly disclaims such doctrines as 
those of original sin, arbitrary predestination, the Trinity, and vicarioua 
satisfaction, as the grossest corruptions of his religion, and the prin- 
cipal cause of its present rejection (and which, on this account, his 
regard for Christianity requires that he should take every opportunity 
of exposing), be equally prepared to meet the too vehement zeal of the 
defenders of these doctnnes ^who are at present the great majority of 
the nominally Christian worla), personi who will not scruple to treat 
him as a deist or atheist, and also tlie hatred of the real deists and 
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atbeifits of the age. For if he be zealous and active in promotiiig 
what he deems to be pure Christianity; their sentiments ooncemiitf 
him will not deserve a softer name. However, the malignity of bou 
ire alike insignificant, considering the great object we have in view ; 
tnd they are infinitely overbalanced by the solid satisfaction which 
arises firoiD the cordial esteem of a small number of judicious Christiaa 
friends, who will approve of our conduct, and join us in it ; to wuf 
nothing of the exquisite delight whidi srises from the conscioumes* 
of a steady and undaunted pursuit of what is true and right, the hope 
wc entertain of the approbation of our Maker^and the glorious reward 
of immortality." — pp. 146, 147* 

Professor Ware's selectiocs firom the religious and BSonl 
writings of Priestley appear to us well fitted to fulfil the double 
purpose he had in view, namely, " to instruct and animate re* 
ligious readers, and do something [every diing necessary] towards 
vindicating the character of an injured man." They furnish all 
the testimony requisite ibr this purpose from the mouth of the 
author* Tl»e '< Memoir of Dr. Priestley " (prefixed to the Selec* 
tions), which, we think, is very judiciously composed, contains all 
the additional evidence needed to insure the high respect of all 
candid men for the subject of it, no less as a Christian than a 
very estimable man and distinguished philosopher. 

S. W. 



Illustrations of the Divine Government, By T. Sodthwood 
Smith, M. D. Second American from the Fourth London 
Edition. Boston. B. B. Mussey. 12mo. pp. 288. 1834. 

We are glad to sec a second American edition of this work, in 
so elegant a form. Whatever may be thought of the opinions on 
those great and difl^cult subjects, — the purposes of the Divine 
government, the origin and uses of sin, and the final condition of 
man, which the author has undertaken to discuss, his book will 
be read with delight, we believe, by every candid person. It 
breathes throughout the spirit of a beautiful, thoughtful, dis- 
criminating and devout mind. The author has seen fit to call 
it " Illustrations of the Divine Government." And this expresses 
the character of the work. But its ultimate object, on which 
everything is made to bear, is to prove the doctrine of the final 
restoraticHf) of all mankind to virtue and happiness. We are in- 
clined to believe that the premises on which he has constructed 
his most important argument are unsound, nor are we satisfied 
with the proofs he brings from Scripture. We do not assent to 
his GOBclusioQ. But we have read his work more than once 
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with delight. It k a truly Ckristian dMCttasioo. We do not 
know a book, which touches on controverted topics at theobgyi 
more deepij imbued with the spirit of unobtrusive candour. Nbth* 
ing of harshness, much less of bigotry, has been suffered to 
breathe over its pages. We cannot resist the conviction that we 
have been communing with a truly benevolent and truth-loving 
mind. To read a book so written is as delightful as it is difficult 
to find one. The work is characterized by force and fulness of 
argument, and, at the same time, by great simplicity, and richness 
of illustration. We might make some beautiful extracts, es* 
pecially from the chapters on the goodness of God ; but as our 
limits do not permit us to make long ifuotations, and we cannot 
otherwise do justice to the author, we forbear. 

J. Q. D. 



Test of Christian Character, A Sermon by Pbtke EatoN| 

D. D. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Jesus Christ would not have men to be even Christians, in 
any sectarian sense. By whatever name one might be called, 
whether Jew or Gentile, that man was acknowledged to be of 
his fold, if he was only a good man. The whole aim of his 
life, and the one sole purpose of his mission, were to make men 
good, — lovers of God, lovers of one another, pure. As to ma^ 
ters of doctrine, they were insisted upon solely as being sub- 
sidiary to this end, — helps, through the influence of which upon 
the mind a man might be made a good man. 

We do feel glad when, once in a while, above the perpetual 
din about doctrines, our ears are permitted to hear, as in the 
Sermon before us, this, the main truth of our religion, earnestly 
set forth. 

*^ Risthe l}ft^ says Dr. Eaton, ^ thai stamps the character 

When I see an individual uniformly manifesting love and veneration 
for the Supreme Being, benevolence and charity to his neifirhbour, and 
all the moral virtues in his life, I ask not, What is his faith, or. What 
liis experience." 

No, nor does anybody who, from his reading of Christ's 
words, and the observation of his life, has been able to gather a 
glimpse of the errand on which he came. That such a man is 
a Christian, in the only proper sense of that term, is what 
Jesus laboured and died to make men, everyone, whose mind is 
not the utter slave of party, must and will at once admit To 
set this truth clearly forth, and endeavour to make sectariaiM 
believe it^ is the object of this Sermon. The reasoning is plain 
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and forcible, — we think no one can go through with it without 
pronouncing it Hatisfaciory. We conclude with the expression 
of our thanks to Dr. Eaion for the strong common-sense view in 
which he has presented this ail-important aubjeci. 

N. 



CORRESPONDENCE AND INTELLIGENCE. 



Tms Eouiely hns for its object the improvement of priBooi BDd of &1I 
publia crimiiiul inatioitions Ihrougbout the country. lu inlonlion U to 
lotroducv Cbrifllinii principtm into the nrliclea of our criminal code, and 
provide (ur tlioae convicted of their vinJaliuD all the menne of moraJ re- 

This BQcictj" has two Tuodes of aperiilion. One is, the collection of 
fanla TSBnecliTie the vrhole huBincBi of criioinal impriaoniuenl ihrougbont 
tbe world. Toe ollior is, sprcadiag those facts before magislralei, jud^e*, 
philantbropiuls, nnd patriots, and iuduciug ibem lo improve upon iba ex- 
perieoce aud llie inceniion orolheni. 

According lo Ibe first moda of oporalion, it labours (o obtain a general 
eipreaston of opinion and n goneml communication of inlbrmution, fiom 
benevolent men in England, Europe, and America, reapecliiig (bs extent 
10 which abuses novr prevail, the remedies propnsed, and as lo wbal ijs- 
tems of ptison- regulation have beeu Tound beaeScial and avaittng. It 
was familiarly known llial no two couDlries or slates hsvo the same 
systems. It was believed llml every port of Cbrislcndom had something 
peculiar lo itself, of good or of evil, in its police and its prisoDs. ll was 
contideolly eipeclud tlial a scnersl cODsideraliOD of a acueioe of prison- 
disciplinc'succeasfiiliy cairiDd ibrntigh in one place niigbl bring about the 
second operation of ibu socirljr and lead lo its adopUon elecwbere, sod, 
ultimately, lo beneGla almost incalculable lo bumanilv and tbe world. 
Tbe collection of infoinialion of every kind about tlie whole subject, the 
preparation of plana of priiun-diic inline, the invention of new ayslema, 
the examination of criminal codes, tne enlisting of public atlenlion in tbe 
w<»'k, were considered maltera of ilie first impartnnce lo tbe preient lime 

The aecond mode of operation was of not less conaennenne. From the 
increase of population nnd of crime, inalitulions uf iliia description are 
constantly in ine process of erenion nil over the fsnd, nnd are Eenerslly 
(and were uniformly, before Ibis eooialy began its opernlions) based on 
principles aclinowledged to be false, injurious, and unchristian. This 
society siois, as far as possible, lo rclurm tbe old eslablishmenls ; but, at 
least, nal lo allow the enjclion of any new ones, in the face of facts which 
prove conclusively thai, if ereclcd ss lliey used lo be, ihey must become 
peats lo Bociely. and tb'e inslrumenls of utter degradation to ihosu shot up 
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This fociety desires to step in, wherever a jail or prison is about to be 
erected, and inform magistrates and men of autnority what plans are sac- 
cessiiil, and wbat are not, neither can be. And they are disposed to think 
that, when it is demonstrated (to men who sit in high places, and are the 
serTants of the people to say how the people's moneys shall be used) how. 
by a plan as old as Howard, much yearly expense may be saved, ana 
l^ovemments spared the reproach of corrupting the imprisoned, and thereby^ 
miuring society and degrading human nature, such plan will bo instamlj 
adopted in preference to one expensiTe, corrupting, and cruel. 

It is but a few years ago, a few years before the origin of the Prison* 
Discipline Society, that Leverett-Street jail was erected in Boston. And 
bow did that enlightened city proceed in providing for the punishment oT 
breaches of the law and the reformation or tbe criminal ? Why, the first 
step was to put up such a building as should, by a little labour of its in- 
haoitants, secure entire liberty oforal communication from room to room 
and story to story ; that was attended to first. And second, that the 
apartments shoula be so large that many persons of different oharacten 
snould be confined together, for purposes, no doubt, of mutual improve- 
ment. The number so united is sometimes six. The third thin^ was to 

industrious em* 
provide that the 
unavailing, and 
hopeless. 

Thus solitary confinement, hard labour, and religious counsel, the three 
unfailing panaceas, are shut out from men and women who more than 
anybody in the community need these medicines for the soul ! and, in 
spite of all that has been said on the subject, time and again, one fortieth 
part of the population of tbe place — including tbe emigrant just landed, 
tbe suspected boy, tbe persecuted debtor, the white-headed villain, and 
murderer awaiting trial — all are mixed together, in a common sentence 
of misery and degradation. 

The Prison-Discipline Society, therefore, demands the support of every 
philanthropist, every patriot, and every Christian ; because it has in view 
the entire eradication of such abuses of the purposes of justice, and the 
substitution, universally, of institutions which shall benefit the commuoitjy 
by taking from the vicious their proneness to vice, and erecting in ita 
place an unchangeable purpose of purity, and an invincible steadnstneae 
of obedience to duty and to God. 

F. W. HOLLAICD. 




SECOND LETTER TO THE REV. ADIlf BALLOU. 

Harvard^ May 39, 1634. 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure that I again address you, in reply to your letter ; 
hoping, by my frequently writing now, to convince you more and mora 
that my long silence has not been owing to a want of inclination, but In 
a lack of opportunity. I shall continue to speak to you plainly, and, I 
trust, respectfully and kindly ; as one Christian friend should speak In 
another. My desire and aim are the glory of God, the prevalence of liie 
truth, and the edification of his children. 

You say, ** It seems to be clear, either that the Restorationists are oaiw 
rving things too far ^ or that their Unitarian brethren are not carrying then 
fiir mumgk. Toe tune ia «t hand when thii question must be deoi4e4.'* 
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My dear brother, you will not be sarprised nor offended, when I frsnklj 
own to yofi, that it seems to me that the Restorationists are carrying thinga 
$09 far. To me they appear to go farther than the Scriptures authorise 
them to go. You say, '* I am willing to concede that there are no pas- 
Mges of Scripture which declare, in so many unequivocal words, jflQ 
men wUl finally be rettored to holiness and happiness.'* You regard the 
doctrine as a ^* necessary itrference.** I hare not supposed that it was De- 
cenary to draw such an inference from the instructions of the Bible. I 
think our lime would be more wisely and profitably occupied if we at- 
tended to and insisted on those things, chiefly, which are clearly revealed 
to us in Scripture. When we pursue our inquiries beyond what is plainly 
written for our learning, we are apt to become dogmatical and sectarian, 
and to attach more importance to an opinion which has been the result of 
oor own curious and refined speculation than to the obvious and simple 
doctrines of the gospel. 

Christians in every age have been very prone to carry things too far. And 
a great deal of bitterness, strife, and division have been the consequences. 
Not contented with being disciples, they have aspired to be masters. 
Not satisfied with what is plain in the word of God, they have perplexed 
themselves and their brethren, and embroiled and rent the Church, and 
multiplied the enemies of religion, by attempting to pry into what is ob- 
scure and difficult. I grant that to desire to have a rignt understanding of 
the Scriptures is a laudable curiosity. But we must be aware that the 
Scriptures may suggest to us many inquiries to which they give no definite 
answer. It is so with other books — it is so with the book of nature. We 
should remember this, and check our curiosity when it is fixing our atten- 
tion too deeply on things which are unimportant, or turning our thoughts 
away from things which are important. I suppose the gospel was de- 
njEned to be a popular, a practical, a sanctifying, and a saving religion. 
Toe doctrines which it most concerns us to know, in order to our virtue, 
piety, and happiness, are few and simple, and are taught plainly and fre- 
quently. 

I have thought that Unitarians, as a denomination, kept more strictly 
and closely on gospel ground than other denominations. You know the 
Orthodox charge tnem with not going far enough. We think we go as far 
as the Bible permits us, and that that is far enough. They who would 
have us receive the doctrines of the Trinity, native and total ocpiavity, per- 
sonal election, imputed righteousness, and imputed sin, etc., we think, 
would carry us too far. You, like us, reject these doctrines just men- 
tioned. But then you would have us believe that all will be finally re- 
stored to holiness and happiness; and, consequently, that there will be 
another state of probation, or rather, another state of moral discipline, 
which will be successful in renovating, sanctifying, and saving all. We 
think these doctrines are neither expressly and directly tauaht in any 
particular passage of Scripture, nor with sufficient authority inferred from 
the (general instruction or the New Testament. By making these, in our 
opinion, questionable points, distinguishing doctrines in your creed, you 
seem to us to carry things too /ar; to positively assert and frequently dwell 
on things, which the ^riptures but darkly hint at, or are quite silent 
about. 

I mentioned the proneness of Christians in every age to ao beyond the 
Scriptures. Unitarians have not been free from the same failing. Some 
of them have warmly advocated the Humanitarian scheme — some have 
warmly opposed it — some have zealously contended for the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity — some for materialism — some for the final restora- 
tion of all to holiness and happiness, etc. ; as though these things wore the 
most prominent and important. For my part, I could wish that these 
things could either be let alone, or handled with more moderation and 
pradence. Their tendency is to separate and bewilder us— to make re- 
ligion too metaphysical ana speculative to qaicken the coniciences and ez- 
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cite the piety of the learaed, or to instruct the ignorant. The mind ii buiy 
in researches, in forming opinions, in drawing inferences, in inventing in- 
genious theories ; and forgets to attend to the Question, fFAatmiut I do to he 
gated t Those, whose rare talents and great learning seem to point them 
out as guides and teachers to others, often leave the multitude as confused 
and darkened in their notions of religion as they found them. They ex- 
hibit the gospel to them in a form too subtile and refined to be intelligi- 
ble and profitable to them. They tend rather to make men fond of debate, 
of subtile disquisitions, and of controversy, than penitent, humble, pious, 
and virtuous. I lament that there is so comparatively little attention paid 
to the moral and spiritual wants of mankind. 

In my next letter, I intend to notice the passages of Scripture which 
you quote as proof of the doctrine that all will be nnally restored to holi- 
ness and happiness. I would commence that subject now, were it not 
that some things occur to mo which I am unwilling to omit or defer, 
and which will fill up the remaining page of this letter. 

In many doctrines, I trust, we a^ree. We both receive the Scriptures 
as containing a revelation of the will of God to man — as our rule or fiiith 
and practice. We believe in the unity, power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God. We acknowledge Jesus to be the Christ, the Son of God, the Sa- 
viour of sinners, the Mediator between God and man. We both believe 
in a future state of retribution — that the ^ood will be happy, and the wicked 
miserable while they continue to be wicked — that in order to be happy 
we must be holy. Vve both believe that the sinner must repent and re- 
form, in order to be qualified for a heavenly state. I might proceed to 
mention many other things about which we entertain but little or no 
difiercnce of opinion. Our disagreement is chiefly concerning a sincle 
doctrine. We agree that the sinful must become holy before they can oe 
happy ; and you say they all will become holy. We a^ec that the wicked 
will be punished or rendered miserable in proportion to their wicked- 
ness; our diflerence is in regard to the duration of their misery. You see 
we agree as to the amount of suffering, and differ as to tlio mode of it. — 
Perhaps you will say. Then why do you stand aloof from us, if our senti- 
ments do in reality so nearly harmonize ^ It is because your form of the 
doctrine seems to us unscriptural. And why, my friend, need you make 
so much of a mode or form, which is not declared, in so many unequivo- 
cal words, in any passage of Scripture? How glad should I be, if, on se- 
rious and mature reflection, you should find you could conscientiously lay 
aside these distinctions, and combine and cooperate with us ! United as 
one band of brothers, how much we could do to advance the cause of holi- 
ness and virtue, and to extend the influences of the gospel ! While we 
are striving about these nice and difficult points, infidelity, atheism, and 
sin are all gaining ground. The ignorant remain without instruction, the 
young without a guide, the poor and afflicted without consolation. I am 
earnest for this union, not to swell the number of a party, not to insure us 
the mastery over an opposing sect, but to promote the moral and religioos 
welfare of*^ immortal beings. The Orthodox can do us but little harm, 
if we who call ourselves liberal are faithful to Christ. Multitudes are 
already disgusted with Orthodoxy in its various and shifting forms. They 
need to have the plain and practical doctrinea impressed on their minda 
and on their hearts. 

You are opposed to the Universalists. You think their peculiar opinions 
unscriptural, and injurious to the moral welfare of society. It has seemed 
to me that your insisting on the doctrine of a final restoration tended to 
increase the number of Universalists. At any rate, this, 1 believe, has 
oflen been the result, firom the time of Origen till now. I think it of great 
importance that our attention should be fixed on those things which con- 
cern our peace and spiritual welfare. We have but little time to spend in 
curious speculations. We need it for other and nobler purposes. That 
God would grant ut both that wisdom wbicii will enable us to know the 
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WAj of troth and duty, and that strength whieh will enable us to walk hi 
ity » the prayer of your friend and brother. 

JOHATHAV FaOU 



A LXTTXE HO MOBAL RXFORM. 



Dear Sir, 

Through your magazine I wish to lay before the public aome plaiB 
thoughts on Moral Rrform, together with a few of the facta which Vk9&B 
thoughts rest upon. To many of your readers the term Moral Retbtm 
may be strange and without any very distinct sense. But I wish to OM 
the phrase, as it is used now by a great many people, to mark the direoc 
aapport given to the seventh commandment. In this use, to belong to a 
Moral-Rerorm Society and to bo a Moral Reformer means making the 
vice of licentiousness a subject of consideration and action. To rec l riu i 
lewd men and women, and prevent otliera from becoming ae, tod ssre 
society from a desolation like that which was sent upon the ancient cities 
of tlie plain, is the business of Moral Reform, and of all those good men 
and true who are putting their hands to this new enterprise. 

And now I ask, Can any man say why this subject should net be die> 
coased, written upon, preached aboiut, and made the object of aaaoeiatioBi, 
male and female r Does it not concern every father and mother to know, 
aa near as can be known, 'what are the temptations whereunto their not 
and daughters are exposed ? Is any man putting forth the firat-bom sen of 
liis hopes to bustle anions the crowds of a city, and will he not thank yoa 
and mo could we say to him, " Here is a pitrall by the very wayside, and 
your son is carelessly passing by it, and will have to pass by it, at the risk 
of life, day af\or day and night upon nirht, so long as he remains here'*? 
Still more, if this sin lieth in wait in tnc country as well as the city, will 
not the parent be thankful to those who speak right out about the matter, 
and tell the whole truth and let him know the worst, even if that shoula 
go to show that, in the peaceful villoge, where a perpetuol Sabbath seems 
to reign in every heart, — that, even there, this temptation is bus;^ with 
tremendous clTcct, and lias a mighty power to bla^t the counsels of wisdom, 
and overthrow the very commands of revelation itself^ Was not every 
father and every mother thankful to those men who forewarned them 
acainst the dangerous and subtle sin of drunkenness P And is not thip 
other sin more dangerous and more subtle, as I know it is more destructive, 
than intemperance. ? 

Heaven forbid I should exaggerate, by a hair's breadth, the amount of 
this vice ! but it can, I honestly think, be shown, to the entire satisfiic- 
tion of every candid person, — First, that the vice which caused the de- 
straction of Sodom and Gomorrha is increasing rapidly upon us, and is 
now in a most alarming condition ; — Second, that this vice is, above all 
other vices, treacherous and insinuating,'' bringing butter in a lordly dish,'* 
as Jael did to cSisera ; — Third, that by the attention and united effort of 
wise and C*hristian men the vice can be restrained and in some measure 
put down. 

And 1 wish to invite the renders of" The Unitarian " to some considera- 
tion of the subject of Moral Reform, so far as I shall bo able to treat it in 
subsequent Numbers. 

H. 
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Names, 

Among those who maintain the strict personal Unity of 
God, there are many varieties of designation. The terms 
Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Socinian, Arian, Humanitarian, 
Christian, Bible-Christian, Hicksite, Congregationalist and 
Independent, have been applied either to distinct portions, 
or to the general mass of those who reject the doctrine of 
the Trinity. It may be regarded as a matter of little im- 
portance that there should be these varieties of name ; and 
could we be so confident in our own wisdom as to be certain 
that mere words would never assume among us a conse* 
quence which does not belong to them, we need trouble our- 
selves little about the matter. This confidence however we 
cannot have, when we contemplate the history of opinions in 
past times, or when we look' at the present condition of the 
Christian world. When names have long been worn, they 
are valued, they are fought for, and even when differences of 
opinion have ceased to exist, differences of name will produce 
or keep alive a spirit of dissension. The remarks which fol- 
low may show, that it is possible other evils, still more seri- 
ous, may result from the adoption, on our part, of a wrong 
name, or even the application of the right name in a wrong 
manner. 

We may briefly dismiss from consideration the name 
Socinian. If it was ever the proper designation of a party, 
it IS so no longer, since the distinguishing doctrine of Socinus, 
-—the duty ofpraying to Christ, — has not been 

TOL. I. 89 
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among modern defenders of the divine personal miitjr. We 
have other strong reasons against this designation. It is 
borrowed from a human leader, and therefore not suitable for 
any who remember the precept of Christ to call no man 
master upon earth. It tends besides to give the impressi(»i 
that our distingubhing tenet was never maintained till the 
days of Socinus ; an impresssion utterly incorrect, as everj 
opponent must allow, who has ever heard of Arius and the 
council of Nice. And lastly, the very attempt to force this 
name upon us, as a term of obloquy, was a sufficient reason 
for the resistance made on the part of our predecessors to it» 
imposition. 

The term Liberal Christian has been adopted by many, 
and among them by some of the most respected of our breth- 
ren. There are others, however, to whose views this desig- 
nation could never be reconciled. To them it sometimes 
grates harshly on the ear, as too assuming ; at other times k 
seems too near akin to the unenviable titles of Rationalist, 
Latitudinarian, and Free*thinker. In what sense do we call 
ourselves liberal? The meaning of" munificent" is of course 
excluded. Do we then, by this term claim to be charitable 
m our judgment of others ? If we are so, it is well ; but 
would It not be desirable that the world should discover the 
fact for themselves, without our announcing it ? The mean- 
ing intended must be, that our sentiments are such as corres- 
pond with, and spring from, elevated and enlarged views of 
God and his creation. We undoubtedly think that this is 
the case ; — unhappily our opponents are of a different opinion. 
Why then should we adopt a name, our right to which can 
never be admitted by any except our own party ? Those 
who differ from us sometimes call themselves evangelical ; 
and no doubt they are as firmly persuaded that such is the 
character of their doctrines, as we are that our sentiments are 
liberal. Is not the adoption of such titles on either side, in 
bad taste, to say the least ? 

It appears that the only appropriate application of the 
term liberal, would be to that great section of the church, 
* whose aim is to investigate and improve ; a party which, ex- 
cluding the Catholics and the high Calvinisls, would em- 
brace most other denominations of the Christian world. 

If the term Liberal Christian be objectionable, as the 
name of a sect, because it claims too much, the term Chris- 
tian, if assumed without explanation, would be still more so. 
This designation has been adopted by thousands of our breth- 
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ren, from an unwillingness to ULke any party name. They 
did not mean to imply that others were not equally entided 
to the name of Christians, — nor did they mean to have the 
first syllable of the word, when applied' to them, draVm out 
long, or the i of the second syllable changed into a y 
(Chnst-yans.) All they meant wasi to disclaim sectarian 
names, and own no master but Christ. Their amiable wish 
has not however been crowned with success. Their name 
has been made a sectarian one in spite of themselves, — ^is 
barbarously pronounced, and barbarously spelt, — and, worst 
of all, exposes them to the undeserved imputation of arro- 
gance and exclusiveness, unless every time they pronounce 
it to a stranger, it is accompanied with a long explanation, 
not perhaps intelligible to all. 

To obviate some of these inconveniences, the term Bible 
Christian is occasionally applied to the '^ Christian Con- 
nexion," by themselves and others, at least in the Southern 
States. But this title is, in another point of view, still more 
objectionable than those already mentioned, as even those 
who assume it must admit that their Trinitarian neighbours 
are not deficient in respect for the Bible. 

We are not aware whether the name Hicksite is recog- 
nised by that respectable portion of the Society of Friends, 
to whom it is applied by others. Such a designation would 
be unfortunate, as derived from the name of a human leader, 
and as not in itself characteristic of the faith of those to whom 
it is applied. 

The name Humanitarian appears to be unobjectionable as 
a designation of that particular class among us, who do not 
believe in the preexistence of our Saviour. The term Arianf 
as applied to those who admit the preexistence, might be ex- 
cepted against, as derived from a human leader, some ot 
whose views, besides, have no supporters at the present day. 
Still the name is an old and a highly respectable one, — ^nor 
has any yet been found on the whole preferable, for the sole 
purpose to which this should now be applied, — that of desig- 
nating a branch among the believers in the personal unity of 
God. \L^^ 

But for those believers at large, no name seems so «uita|blir 
on every account, as Unitarian, It expresses distinctly the 
one great principle which we all maintain, and it expresses 
nothing more. It presents no claims which any candid oppo- 
nent need hesitate a moment to admit. Here, perhaps, we 
flnay he met with the objection which has been oft^ ex- 
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aiessed, that other Christians are Unitarians as well as we, 
because they too believe in the unity of God. It cannot be 
doubted that they who make this objection are ^inceie* 
They suppose that we use the word Unitarian as synony- 
mous with Monoiheuity thus styling ourselves, believers in 
one God, and of course implying that our opponents believe 
in more Gods than one. A few words will suffice to set this 
matter in its true light. 

" Unitarian," we have heard it said, " means, a believer in 
one God. Those consequently who assume this title, charge 
upon others a faith in more Gods than one. They thus ano- 
^te for themselves a name which belongs equally to all 
Christians, and in such a manner as to accuse Orthodox 
believers of polytheism." This view of the subject was ex- 
pressed, though not in these very words, in a dedication ser- 
mon preached about four years since, by a highly esteemed 
Episcopalian clergyman of Boston, now no more. We disclaim, 
however, the meanipg thus charged upon us. We believe, in- 
deed, that our brethren who dijQer from us, hold sentiments not 
properly reconcilable with the unity of God ; but to say, or 
unply that they believe m more Gods than one, would be 
jas inooQsistent with fact, as with Christian charity. Tliougb 
they deny the unity of person, they admit and strongly mainr 
lain a unity of being in the Supreme. The moment we can 
convince them that other parts of their system are inconsis- 
tent with this unity of being, that moment they are converted 
to our side ; — if not, the ground of controversy would tlien be 
changed, and we should argue against them as indeed, 
blinded polytheists. In such a hght, no candid Unitarian 
can now regard them, for they, as well as we, maintain 
that God is One. 

Nor does the name we assume imply so grave a charge 
against our brethren. We deny the first assertion quoted 
above. Unitarian does not mean " a believer in one God," 
—certainly not unless Trinitarian means " a believer in three 
Gods." That such is not the signification of either term is 
evident from the fact that our opponents bear willingly the 
name of Trinitarian. The two words are precisely analogous 
in their derivation ; nor does any name or title of the Su- 
preme Being enter into the composition of either. As used 
among Christians, the word Trinitarian must indeed designate 
a believer in three, and the word Unitarian, a believer in one ; 
but the well known state of the controversy between us shows 
clearly enough to what these nunri)»s refer. There is no quesr 
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tion between us as to the unity of being in the Supreme, but 
while other Christians maintain that the one God exists in 
three persons, hypostases, or distinctions, we hold that ho such 
division has place in his nature, llie subject at issue being 
thus stated, it id obvious that Trinitarian properly expresses 
the belief of our opponents in the existence of three persons 
ID one God, while the corresponding term, as used by uB, 
denotes a believer in One Divine Person only. 

The name Unitarian then, marks our distinctive doctrine,-— 
marks no more than this, — and this in a manner which cannot 
give to any one reasonable ground of offence. It is then the 
proper and correct designation of our doctrines, and of us as 
their supporters. 

But it may still be doubted whether thb be the most proper 
designation for our congregations or our churches. Few prac- 
tical objections perhaps exist against it at present, but when we 
regard the future, when we remember die spirit of comprehen- 
"sive liberality on which it is desirable that all our institutions 
should be established, we may see reason to wish that the time 
might come when sectarian distinctions would no longer be ap- 
plied to communities of believers, but employed simply to de- 
signate the forms and grades of belief among individuals. How 
this object is attainable, in the present age, may perhaps be 
doubted, and each religious society must decide as to the pro- 
priety of contributing by its example to promote that object. 
We are however persuaded that if ever unity of feeling is to 
be restored among Christians, it must be in part by the adop- 
tion of the principle which we now proceed to illustrate. 

That principle is, that names expressive of sectarian distinc- 
tions, should be applied to individuals merely, and to such 
associations of individuals as are wholly voluntary, but 
not to our churches and congregations. We may exem- 
plify the idea by pointing to those places of worship in the 
erection of which several denominations have united, as the 
mariners' churches in our ^ea-port towns, and some houses of 
prayer in thinly-settled districts of country. Such a church is 
called by no sectarian name. Within its walls the Baptist, the 
Methodist, the Presbyterian are equally at home. Yet the 
individuals who attend worship there do not give up their di(^ 
ferences of opinion, nor do they, as individuals, refuse to be 
called by those names which properly designate their belief; 
but in the house of God they meet on common ground, and 
the worship that ascends from thence to heaven, is the worship 
not of a sect distinguished by the badge of a name from other 
sects, but of Christians, disciples of Jesus Christ. 

39* 
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Is it considered a matter of impossibility that this imioB of 
spirit and worship should exist among those whose opisioBS 
dxSkr ? The institutions which the wise and pious settlers of 
New England established, and under whose fostering inftn 
ences religion attained that form which we regard as its truest 
and purest, furnish an answer in the negative. The name they 
gave to their churches was congregational; a name which 
marks, not the sentiments of those who preach or those who 
hear, but the simple fact that each congregation has entire con- 
trol of its own affiurs. The creeds, or terms of membership 
of some among those churches, show that the liberality of their 
founders was consistent ; expressing only the plainest, most 
generally admitted principles of Christian truth. In a church 
thus constituted, the follower of all the deep speculations of 
CalviD sat side by side with the disciple of the milder Armin- 
ius. Had a Christian entered, who reverenced the authority 
of either the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, or the Pope of Rome, witliout wishing to impose 
that autliority on others, he would have nothing in the creed 
of the church to which he could reAise his assent, nothing m 
its name of Congregational, but an announcement of the &ct 
that the wcnshipping assembly enacted and enforced for itself 
its own simple regulations. 

In churches thus constituted, liberal feelings naturally pre- 
vuled ; and as full freedom was given to religious inquiry, 
enlarged views were taken of providence and of revelation. 
Thus it was that Unitarian principles gained ground first in New 
England. But what then was the conduct of the fathers of 
our faith ? Did they give up the congregational name, and 
narrow the creeds of their churches, so as to exclude all who 
hold Trinitarian or Calvinistic sentiments ? No. Far firom 
it. They feared not, and scrupled not, to be called as indi- 
viduals, by the name which properly expressed their senti- 
ments, the name of Unitarians ; they scrupled not to combine, 
as Unitarians, for the difiusion of the sentiments they held. 
But they changed not the liberal institutions of their churches, 
leaving the coming generation unembarrased with a sectarian 
name, and thus preserving in a great degree, the peace of their 
congregations, amid the storm of controversy with which they 
were assailed. 

Would that the same liberal course were pursued in all our 
rising churches ! It would secure the right of our brethren, 
now and always, to form their own opinions, and to correct 
them as they might see cause ; it would give to following genera- 
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Jtioos liberty of chdce between conflicting sentimeiits ; it would 
give them liberty to be Christians if they desired it, without 
pledging themselves to the formulas of any sect. One of the 
strongest obstacles which a young person has to encounter, in 
publicly acknowledging the obligations of religion, is the fact 
that such an acknowledgment must identify him with the sup- 
porters of some creed, in such a manner as to preclude or ren- 
der unpleasant, subsequent changes of opinion. Had churches 
never taken any other name than Christian, this difficulty 
would not have existed ; for then, whatever in any case might 
be the sentiments of the pastor, or of the congregation in gen- 
eral, and however boldly on proper occasions they might be 
expressed, no communicant would regard himself as fettered 
by those sentiments, or in the smallest degree accountable for 
them. But let your terms of communion be the most liberal 
conceivable, yet if the church is distinguished by a title de- 
rived from the opinions of a sect, to the opinions of that sect 
everyone who unites with such a church will be considered as 
bound. 

While then, we retain as individuals the name Unitarian, 
which properly marks our sentiments, let our congregations, 
and our places of worship be designated as Congregational or 
Independent, or, better still, bear simply the name of Chris- 
tian. And in desiring that such might be universally the case, 
we are influenced by views of the future perhaps far distant. 
Believing that our sentiments are correct, we believe they will 
triumph. We believe that Unitarians will at length outnum- 
ber all other sects of Christians in our lands. And so much 
does history show of the danger of prosperity to the purity and 
Christian spirit of religious denominations, that we fear for our- 
selves, when that ascendancy shall have been attained. Let us 
not then have our places of public worship identified with the 
sects which occupy them. L^t our congregations be left unfet- 
tered, even by a name. Let them be so constituted that, even 
where Unitarian sentiments are now most constantly preached, 
the next generation may, if they see fit, return to Trinitarian- 
ism without finding a single external obstacle to oppose the 
change. As long as the name Unitarian is spoken against, 
and the sentiments it represents are misunderstood and contro- 
verted, let those who maintain those sentiments bear the name, 
steadfastly, unyieldingly, and without a thought of retreat or 
of compromise ; but when its hour of triumph comes, — and 
come it will, — ^then let not that name be dishonoured as the 
battle-cry of a mere worldly contest for political power, or the 
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spell of intolerance and bigotry. No. Then let the name 
be heard no more, as the designation of a place of worship, or 
of an organized sect. Then let the powerfiil majority, by 
dropping the use of its past appellation, amalgamate with itself 
in feeling those who yet remain divided from it in opinion, and 
no name but that of Christian be known in the temples raised 
to the honour of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

S. 6. BUU*INCR. 



Means ofProtiding the Cure and Preventing the Spread of 

Infidelity. 

[Concluded from page 421.] 

We proceed to our last topic and inquire, 1 • What means for 
preventing the spread of In&delity are suggested by a consid- 
eration of the personal power of the Christian. We speak here 
of the direct influence exerted by the mind of the Christian 
over the mind of the Infidel. In the exertion of that influence 
in what light shall the Infidel be regarded ? As Philanthro- 
pists we are to engage in a work of love, as Philanthropists 
we are to look upon the Infidel in the light not so much of a 
guilty as of an ubfortunate being. ^// moral evil, so far as we 
are called on to act in regard to it, should be considered rather 
in the light of a misfortune than in that of a sin. We stand 
not here or anywhere as the judges of men, it is not our 
special duty here or anywhere to guage and measure the 
depth of irreligion and crimes, to pass sentence on those ill- 
deserts which Omniscience alone can estimate, and Infinite 
Justice alone consider rightly. So far as we do consider the 
sinfulness of any course of conduct or set of principles we are 
to consider it in reference entirely to the further object of 
our benevolent action. Moreover we are to regard and treat 
the Infidel as a friend, a brother, and an equal. We are not 
to speak in the tone of spiritual authority, we are not to as- 
sume the air of chosen champions for defending the laws of 
God. We are not to appear as if occupying any fancied em- 
inence of virtue, but, in the expression already used, we are to 
stand towards the Infidel in the relation of friends, of broth- 
ers, of equals. We desire to insist upon this, — there has been 
so much Infidelity created and so much Infidelity confirmed 
by a course of treatment the opposite to that of which we 
are speaking. 
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Still further that mfluence of the Christian upon the bfi- ' 
del mind, which is to be most efficient, is the influence of di- 
rect personal communication from individual to individual. 
This direct action between the minds of believers and those of 
unbelievers is at once the most obvious, the most powerfiil 
and the most neglected of all the means of counteracting Infi- 
delity. This racial power of the living conscience is the most 
irresistible of all powers. There is no baseness of degradation 
that can shield itself, if it would, from the influence of that lofty 
holiness of the breathing man, which is brought to act through 
deep sympathy upon it. The uneasy conscience of the 
wretched sinner directs his eye even against his will to the 
high example. There is a charm in it which he cannot resist, 
—-a spell binds all his faculties as if his probation were about 
to be ended, — his power of choice and action taken away, — 
and as if that conscience which he has been deadening in the 
low pursuits of the world, and searing in the heat of his own 
fiery passions, were already commencing those torments which 
must punish the ill-spent life.— The action of such a lofty mind 
upon the feelings of the sinner may be regarded as virtually a 
rebuke and sentence upon sin, — as the decision of a voiceless 
tribunal premonitory of that future sentence of threatened con- 
demnation which a higher tribunal will pronounce. Oh, — 
that this first decision might more frequently avert the last ! 
"Without the Law," says Paul, " sin was dead." Now this 
direct influence of the Christian's mind embodies the Law, and 
gives it fresh life and a double energy. And because the Law 
is not applied to their hearts in this living shape, sin is dead in 
thousands. By such influence upon the mind of the spiritual 
Infidel the revelation is made to fall upon it like a burning 
light, and to scatter the mists of self-deception. 

We have no doubt that these suggestions as to the spirit 
in which we should undertake this great work will meet 
the views of society, yet in order that the path of duty in 
a matter so important may be as plain before us as possible, 
perhaps we may be permitted to speak very briefly of the 
consequences that result when that work is carried on in a 
diflferent temper, — when Christians leave Unbelievers entirely 
to themselves, open upon them their battery of argument and 
reproach from a distance, and seem to determine that whether 
they live or die they shall live or die under the Infidel stan- 
dard. What are the consequences, then, of this spurit and this 
action in regard to Unbelievers a3 a body and as individ- 
tiala? 



1 
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1. How will Infidels be aflbcted as a body? Let the 
higher <xden of society, let the great mass of respectaUe men 
withdraw from any particular class of the community , and that 
class is of course thrown back from all other classes upon itselfl 
The individuals which compose it strengthen each other in 
their common character and common pursuits with a common 
sympathy, especially^ if, m addition to this line of divbion be- 
tween the public generally and these despised men, they are 
attacked with persecution and reproach, they will be compressed 
into a systematic, thoroughly organized, and thoroughly disci- 
plined company, a company ever strengthening itself with new 
accessions by means of that sympathy which real distresses 
and just complaints have occasioned. — ^Now the Infidels (^ the 
present day and especially in thb country, are such that by 
their own energy they could never come to constitute a con- 
sistent and solid phalanx arrayed against Christianity. The 
congregation of the Infidel preacher would naturally be even 
more than now a floating, unsteady, unsjrmpathetic congrega- 
tion. But if Christians, instead of opposing Infidels as a body, 
and compelUng them to defend themselves in a body, would act 
upon them by that individual influence which we have recom- 
mended, and not as disputatious partisans, but as the kindest of 
firiends. Unbelief, having in itself no essential unity of character 
and strength, would be resolved into its original elements, the 
junction of its parts would be completely destroyed, and we 
might hope that private labour andprivate love would shortly 
succeed in checking its progress. There would be no armies 
of Infidelity to attack if the only weapons used by Christians 
were '^ the sword ofthe Spirit and the shield of Faith and the 
helmet of Salvation." — Infidelity must be a cold imsocial thing 
to every man's feelings, for it is adapted to no man's nature. 
With thb icy weight at their bosoms men surely cannot feel any 
the more inclined to gladden each other's hearts in the full gush 
of a mutual sympathy. Unbelievers may rejoice in each other's 
sympathy when they are the objects of a fiery persecution, — but 
that they can bring each the solitary dissatisfaction of his own 
heart, each the rebuke of his own conscience, the thwarting of 
hb own desires, the calling down of hb own soul fit)m a heavenly 
hope and a heavenly flight to a narrow place opened in the sod 
of this dim and narrow earth, each his extinction of every bright 
image of the past and glorious vision of futurity in the darkness 
of that narrow place, — that they can regard all these things 
as presenting a fit occasion for the joy of their mutual sympa* 
thyi — that they can rejok^ greatly in the convicticm that they 
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have but a few dajrs to rejoice in, we cannot force ourselves 
to believe. Infidels cannot congratulate each other that 
they are Infidels. They may have a reciprocal delight in 
their mutual support of each other against what they regard 
as a common foe, they may congratulate each other that 
priestcraft, as they call it, vainly strives to fix its fetters upon 
them, — they may mutually rejoice that they have spumed from 
them those whom they regard as the tyrants of the human 
mind, — but they cannot feel and express a mutual joy that they 
have rejected every principle of a religious faithy — and if the 
the course recommended be pursued most surely these other 
occasions of joy will be taken from them. Infidelity is not 
satisfied with itself. It would not be revealed to itself. It 
glories in what it is not, and is ashamed of what it is. It 
loathes its own deformity. These remarks of course do not 
apply to all Infidelity. They would come near to having 
this universal application were Christianity perfectly free firom 
corruptions in the minds and lives of her advocates, and were 
her doctrines rationally promulgated to the world. Infidelity 
and vice would then, in Christian lands, be nearly synony- 
mous terms. For another reason Infidelity would not natur- 
ally possess the strength of united action against Christianity. 
There are devoted to its support none or very few of those 
master-spirits, those examples of intellectual and moral glory, 
which give strength and consistency to any cause. There 
are certainly no great lights before which those of other men 
''stand still." Christianity has risen to the loftiest rank of 
mind, and is extending her power down through every grada- 
tion of intellect and character to the lowest. She is every mo- 
ment raising sinners firom the mire of sensuality into her 
heavenly light. Infidelity has the highest region of her intel- 
lect in a comparatively low and dark place and she is con- 
stantly descending. Christianity made truly pure and truly 
rational would always and in every place check her triumphs. 
2. We can say but a word of the effect which a spirit of 
reproach and persecution displayed by the Christian must 
have on the unbeliever as an individual. We may however 
describe it briefly in remarking that it keeps him in unbelief 
Such a spirit only gives greater activity to those internal 
causes of unbelief which consist in bad passions and perverted 
judgments of truth. The object should be to give the pre- 
dominance to his high principles and noble affections. Mor^ 
over we compel him to regard us as enemies. Loud and fire* 
quent as declaratioDS of real firiendship and good*wiU may 
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bO) with such a spirit we shall appear to him as enemies. Iq 
snob a case good profiftssions are but reacting forces. Th» 
oxisequence of course will be to increase bis hostility towards 
uSy our brethren, and the cause we mutually support. But 
with the opposite spirit we should have an opposite result. 
Christian intellect made active and powerful by Cbristitti 
Love, addressing its appeal to the Invest caMcities and bert 
affections of every opposer of the Christian Faith, must dis* 
perse the darkness fiom every Infidel's mind as mists are 
scattered before the morning sun. Christianity thus made 
operative becomes self-luminous. like a pure and strong 
conscience it bears its testimony in itself. And if it go fixTth 
thus to enlighten and cheer the worid, no man can escape its 
radiance, no man can pluck it fiom its sphere. What then 
b the sum of that which by our personal action ti^e are to do 
againit Infidelity and for the Infidel ? What is the motto 
by which we should guide ourselves in contending fcnr ^' the 
Faith once delivered to the Sunts." Permit us to propose 
the following, — ^Personal Holiness, Religious Activity, Chris- 
tian Love. 

1. Could there have been any doubt as to the first of these 
qualities we should have already spoken of it, not only particu- 
larly, but above and almost in exclusion of all things else, tf 
the corruptions of Christianity make same Infidels, the corrup- 
tions of the Christian make mare. Christianity rests on the holi- 
ness of her advocates. Take this away and her walls crumble 
and her empire declines. Would any one so exert his strength, 
as to strike at Infidelity the deadliest blow in his power. Let 
him increase the virtue of his own soul. 

2. Yet our holiness must have in outward nativity an expres 
sionof its inward life. Christian intellect and Christian good- 
ness unfelt by the world, so far as the world is concerned, are 
nothing but unapplied powers; they are like undiscovered 
principles in nature. To us the direction to be active comes with 
emphasis. We have something to say on the question whether 
our particular &ith, whether Unitarianism is to be anything 
more than an idea, a principle, an abstraction, a scheme. May 
our lives answer it righUy. 

3. Yet, lastiy, this activity must be prompted and attended, 
it must be assisted and sanctified, it must be made powerfiil 
and acceptable, by deep Christian sympathy and love. — ^Let 
us consider then, 

1. That, in the treatment of Ii^elit^, vkdent means used 
as lemedtes serve only to confinft the diseaae whicb has &st- 
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ened on the intellectual and moral nature, and let us therefore 
regard the work of defending Christianity against the attacks 
of Unbelievers as a work, not of war, but of love. 

2. That, while it is unjust and unwise to denounce m gen- 
eral terms the doctrines of any Christian sect as corrupt and 
productive of Infidelity ; and that, as we find, in the corrup- 
tions of Christianity and in its irrational application to the souls 
of men, fundamental causes of unbelief, let us expend our most 
anxious efforts for their removal. 

3. That the advocates of Unitarianism have not yet made 
such wise application of their principles to the souls of men as 
to reveal to the world the intrinsic excellence of their faith. 

4. That personal communion in the true spirit of Christian 
kindness between the mind of the Believer and the mind of 
the Infidel is the great means of removing the Infidelity which 
already exists. C. A. Bartol. 



to the editor of the unitariaif. 

Dear Sir, 
The following Essay written in the year 1734, by the late 
Robert Robinson of Cambridge, England (a writer but little 
known in this country I believe), is so much in accordance 
with the spirit, design, and tendency of the Unitarian, that 
your readers, I presume, can scarcely fail to be pleased and 
profited by the perusal. Through the whole of his laborious 
and useful life, amidst good report and evil report, he was 
the staunch, unflinching friend, the fearless and uncomprom- 
ising advocate of constitutional freedom, civil and religious. 
Liberality in religion, is, even now, but little understood and 
practised. On this subject, therefore, we need " line upon 
line, and precept upon precept." It cannot be too often 
brought before us, it cannot be too deeply impressed on our 
minds. M. Harding. 

An Essay on Liberality of Sentiment, 

Books, like men, have a temper, and books of this kind 
should be good tempered ; they then conciliate esteem, and 
Eke a wdl-bfed nuuii give no c^Bce ; perhaps always .com- 

▼OL. I. 40 
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municate pleasure. It was said of Queen Mary, ihal she was 
I a good tempered lady of an ill tempered reli^on. Pity any- 
one should discover soiir, morose tempers, who profess a 
J leligion all founded and linished in love ; I wish, for the sake 
I'tif justice as well as general utility, this publication may 

tdways exemplify liberality of sentiment.* 
I By sentiment I mean opinion, and particularly religious 
Opinion ; the notion, idea, or judgment we form of the body 
of religion in the whole, or any of the parts that compose it. 
By liberality I mean generoaiti/, which, strictly speaking, 
rather accompanies sentiment than goes into the nature and 
essence of it. It would be speaking more accurately to say, 
such a man is a person whose religious sentiments are accom- 
panied with a liberality end generosity of heart towards oth- 
ers, who do not adopt his sentiments, than to say in a vague 
manner, such a person is of liberal sentiments. This is too 
general, and I will explain myself. 

A man of liberal sentiments must be distingtiished from 
him, who hath no rdigiuus sentimcTiis at all. Nothing is 
more common than to meet with people, who hare never 
turned their Bitention to reli^on. Whether it be owing to 
the natural littleness of the mind, or to the neglect of educa- 
tion, or to the gratifying of our pas&ions, to the company we 
keep, the occupation we follow, or the vain prospects of 
future enjo}~inents In life, or to any other cause, the fact is 
too well established. The Archbishop of Cambray some- 
where resembles such a person to a man in distress fcir 
money, who would go into a room, receive, and reckon, and 
enjoy a large sum, without being able to tell, after he came 
out, any thing about tlie dimen^ns or the decorations of the 
room. The money, the money, the object of ail his hopes 
and fears, had tilled all the capacity of his little soul, so 
many men enter into the world and quit it. Let them rather 
Mush for not being able to tell whether tliere be a God, or 
whether he have spoken, or what he hath said to mankind. 

The man I mean to commend, is the man of sentiment. 
He bath seriously and effectually investigated, both in his 
Bible and oa his knees, in public assemblies, and in private 
conversations, the important articles of religion. He bath 
laid down principles, he hath inferred consequences ; in a 
word, he hath adopted sentiments of his own. ISor let us 

* Thu tmm.j wu published id the Km number of Um Tbeolosu*) 
lla(uii)«, to old *Fork ud long out of print. 
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confound the man of liberal sentiments, with that tame, un- 
discerniog domestic among good people, who, though be has 
Sentiments of bis own, yet has not judgment to estimate the 
worth and value of one sentiment beyond another. Two 
truths equally clear, may not be of equal dignity and importance. 
Can the posture in which I address God, suppose it scriptural, 
be as important as the temper in which I pray to him ? Peo- 
ple of this class divide into two parts, the one have no essen- 
tials, and the other no circumstantials in religion. The man 
who would conceal this ignorance and indifference under pre- 
tence of liberality of sentiment, resembles Solomon's idiot, and 
says " one event happeneth to the clean and to the unclean ; 
as is the good, so is the sinner ; and he that sweareth, as he 
that feareth an oath." Out of the hive of those, who have 
no circumstantials, the objects of toleration in religion, come 
a third class, who indeed have sentiments, and just senti- 
ments, but who hold them in the unrighteous dispositions of 
censure, slander, and persecutions. Morose and fierce as a 
stormy winter day, their aspect lours, and all their efforts 
damage the humble traveller, whose rusty cloak seems to him 
a nobler gift of God than all the mighty powers that endan- 
ger his comfort and his life. A generous soul will not only 
abstain from injuring the innocent, plundering the widow, and 
pillaging the orphan, but, to use a fine expression of a prophet, 
he will despise the gain of oppression, shake his hands from 
holding of bribes, stop his ears from hearing of blood, and shut 
his eyes from seeing evil. What can a fierce believer reply to a 
modest Christian uttering such a soliloquy as this ? You have a 
fine genius ; but you persecute me ! You are sound in the 
faith ; but your faith or your something works hatred to me ! 
You are an eloquent orator ; but you slander me ! You sing 
with harmony, and pray with energy ; but you increase your 
felicity by crucifying me. Think seriously, would the King 
of kings, your Lord and mine, pattern of every good work ; 
would he treat me thus ? And would you wish he should 
conduct himself to you, as you do to me ? The man of lib- 
eral sentiments, b supposed to be of the sentiments of Jesus 
Christ, and in Jesus Christ there are two admirable perfec- 
tions, the one extensive power, the other the kindest and 
most gentle use of it. 

We should extend this subject to an improper length, were 
we to describe the exercise of liberality of sentiment, and en* 
liuce it by arguments. A sketch, then shall serve. 

A generous believer of the Chri9fiaii rehgLoap m whole or 
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in part, wiU never allow himself to try to propagate h^ 
timents by the commissioR of sin. No coHosion, no bitterness, 
no wrath, no undue influence of any kind, wiO he apply to 
make his sentiment? recervabTe ; no living thing will be les9 
happy &r his being a Christian ; he will exercise his liberality 
by allowing those who differ from him as much Yirtue and in- 
tegrity as he possibly can. He will say, have I read the Scrip- 
tures ? so have they. Have 1 set God always before me ^ 
so have they. Do I act up to my best Fight ? so do they. Are 
they fallible ? so am I. Have they prejudices and passions ? 
so have I. Have we both one master and are we fellow ser- 
vants ; and must we all give an account to the Judge of the 
world of the deeds done in the body ? The wisest and the 
best way then is, to render the present life happy by agree- 
ing where we can, and, where we cannot, by agreeing to difier* 

There are, among a multitude of arguments to enforce such 
a disposition, the foHowing worth our attention. 

L We should exercise liberaKty in union wirfi sentiments 
because of the different capacities^ advantages^ and tasks of 
mankind. Religion employs the capacities of mankind, just 
as the air employs their lungs and their organs of speech. 
The fancy of one is lively, of another dull. The judgment of 
one is elastic, of another feeble, a damaged spring-. The 
memory of one is retentive; that of another* treacherous, 
as the wind. The passions of this man are lofty, vTgorous 
rapid ; those of that man cruel, and hum and buz, and when 
on the wing, sail only round the circumference of a tulip. Is 
it conceivable that capability so different in every thing else^ 
should be all alike in religion ? The advantages of mankind 
differ. How should he who hath no parents, no books, no tu- 
tor, no companions, equal him whom Providence hath grati- 
fied with them all ? Who, when he looks over the treasures 
of his own knowledge, can say, this I had of a Greek, that 1 
learned of a Roman, this information I acquired of my tutor, 
that was a present of my father ; a friend gave me this branch 
of knowledge, an acquaintance bequeathed me that. — ^The 
tasks of mankind differ, so I call the employments and ex- 
ercises of life. In my opinion circumstances make great men ; 
and if we have not Caesars in the state, and Paulk in the 
church, it is because neither church nor state are in the cir- 
cumstances in which they were in the days of those great men* 
Push a dull man into a river, and endanger his life, and sud- 
denly he will discover invention, and make effi)rts beyond 
IttnaelL The worid is a fine scbod of bstruc&Hi. PbverTjf ^ 
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sickness, paioi loss of children, treachery of friends, malice of 
enemies, and a thousand other things drive the man of senti- 
ments to his Bible, and, so to speak, bring him home to a re** 
past with his benefactor, God. Is it conceivable that he, 
whose young and tender heart is yet all unpractised in trials 
of this kind, can have ascertained and tasted so many religious 
truths as the sufferer has ? 

II. We should exercise liberality along with our senti- 
ments, because of the depravities as well as imperfections of 
mankind. The patrons of error and vice have known man- 
kind too well to hazard the cause of sin undbguised, and in 
its native form. Is there a crime without an apologist, or one 
disgraceful action without a specious name ? Is immorality 
any thing more than fashion ? Is not deism genius, and blas- 
phemy spirit and courage ? O the godly pretences of error, 
the plausible pretexts of sin ! How should a youth bom in the 
lap of error, nourished and cherished with her milk, surrounded 
with people all in error like himself, where everything is in dis- 
guise, how should he, if his heart be depraved, how should he re- 
sist magic so full of charms ! Depraved mankind ! instead of 
persecuting you for embracing only five out of five thousand 
truths of religion, I will pity and esteem you, and adore the 
grace that emboldens you to admit the five ; " you may be 
saved, yet so as by fire." Had I, depraved like you, perhaps 
more than you, had I been so powerfully attacked by error, 
I might not have been saved at all. 

We should believe the Christian religion with liberality, in 
the third place, because, every part of the Christian religion 
inculcates generosity. Christianity gives us a character of 
God ! what a character does it give, God is love ; Christianity 
teaches the doctrine of providence ; but what a providence \ 
Upon whom doth not its light arise ! Is there an animal-i 
cule so little, or a wretch so forlorn, as to be forsaken and for^ 
gotten of his God ? Christianity teaches the doctrine of re-* 
demption ; but the redemption of whom ? Of all tongues, 
kindred, nations, and people ; of the infant of a span, and 
the sinner of a hundred years old : a redemption generous in 
its principle, generous in its price, generous in its effects, 
fixed sentiments of divine munificence, and revealed with a 
liberality, for which we have no name. In a word, the illib^ 
era] Christian always acts contrary to the spirit of his relig-i 
ion ; the liberal man alone thoroughly understands it. 

IV. We should be liberal, because no other spirit is exem% 
piified in the in&llible guides. wl)9ffi W9 profess to |bl}o^, | 
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set OD6 Paul against a whole anay of uninspired men. Somcr 
nreach Christ of good will, and some of envy and stiifer 
What then? Christ b preached, and I therein do rejoice^ 
vea and wiH rejoke. One eateth dl things, another eatetb 
herbs ; but why dost thou judge thy brother? ^ We shtSt 
all stftnd befcre the jndgmenr seat of Christ.'' We often in* 
quire, what was the doctrine of Christ, and what was the* 
practice of Christ : suppose we were to institute a third qnes- 
tion, of what temper was Christ ? 

Once more : We sfaoald be liberal as well as orthodox, be-^ 
cause truth, especially die truths of Christianity, do not want 
any supports from our illiberality. Let the little bee guard it5 
litUe honey with its littFe sting ; perhaps its little life may de^ 
pend a UtUe while on that little nourishment. Let the fierce 
bull shake his* head, and nod his horn, and threaten bis enemy^ 
who seeks to eat his flesh, and wear hb' coat, and live by iis 
death, poor fellow f his life is in danger ; I forgive his bellow^ 
ing and his rage. But the Christian religion, is that in dan* 

{rer ? and what human eflbrts can render diat true which is 
alse, that odious which is lovely ? Christianity b in no danger^ 
and therefore it gives its professor life, and breath, and all things^ 
except a power of injuring others. Tliey who have sucir 
powers, and have incorporated them with Christianity, have 
derived them from somef other caose, for the msdom that ir 
from above is pure, peaeeabhy gentle^ firm as a rock, and S9 
lo speak, defies the unavailing rage of surroimding waves. 

In fine : Liberality in the profession of religion is a loise 
and innocent policy. The bigot lives at home ; a reptile he 
crawled into existence, and there in his hole he hirks a rep- 
tile still. A generous Christian goes out of his own party, 
associates with others, and gains improvement by all. The 
pride of some Christians is so great, that they cannot conceive 
there should be anything^ true, which they do not understand, 
or anything excellent which they do not possess. They 
cs^inot bear contradiction, and, conceiving themselves as mod- 
els of religion, they judge of the perfection of others by the 
proportion they bear to themselves. So near me, so near 
orthodoxy ; so much like me, so much Kke what a man ought 
to be ; so many features of me, so much the resemblance of Je- 
sus Christ. U heart of mem ! deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked! who can know theel It b a Psr- 
»an proverb ; A liberal hand is better than a strong arm. 
The dignity of Christianity is better supported by acts of lib- 
tnKty, thas by accuracy of reaaomng : but when both go to- 
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gether, when a man of sentiment can cleariy statej and ably 
defend his religious principles, and when his heart 18 as gen- 
erous as his principles are inflexible, he possesses strength 
and beauty in an eminent degree. May God of his infinite 
mercy diffikse a rich abundance of his spirit among all good 
men. 



The Signs of the Titnes^ 

RECENt events, which have occurred on either side of us, 
seem to me to demand the sober consideration of eveiy friend 
of Christian liberty, of good order, of our firee institutions. 
They involve principles of 'far-reaching extent, connected 
with the best interests of man. They are scarcely I think to 
be considered as transient, momentary bursts of popular feel- 
ing, suddenly stirred from its depths, and as suddenly to sub- 
side. They indicate too plainly a sad deficiency of high- 
minded principle in the great mass of the community, and 
a very lax way of viewing such outrages, among a portion of 
it who might well be supposed to regard them more justly, 
which to my own mind is alarming beyond measure. If such 
things are to be looked upon calmly, and much more compla- 
cently, — if the example set in one place, in reference to one ob- 
ject of hatred or vengeance, is to be followed at once in others, in 
regard to other objects, and there shall be found those every- 
where, who, occupying respectable stations in society, shall 
permit their prejudices to blind their sober judgment, and 
make them virtually side with the mob either in opinion or 
action, then farewell to our boasted freedom of thought, and 
word, and deed. We are fast preparing ourselves to wear 
heavier chains than ever British power dreamed of forging. 

I do not indeed fear that things are to reach this horrible 
extremity. I trust under the good Providence of God, that 
public virtue and Christian principle enough remain amongst 
us, once roused to energetic and efficient action, to put a 
check to these disorders, and preserve our land truly firee. 
But there are signs of the times of sober portent, and well 
worthy of grave consideration, and to some of these I ask 
attention. I shall speak of four — 1. The extremely cor* 
nipt state of the public press, and the immense power it 
wields. 2. Hie prevailing spirit of intolerance. 8. The 
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teodency to act in manesi too often exclusive in their veiy 
character. 4. The pieTalent want of truth. 

1. First) then, '* the signs of the times "' are pcrtentous in 
the extremely conrupt state of the public press, jomed to the 
immense power it wields. There is no difference amongst 
us upon the subject of the liberty of the press. It is guaran- 
teed by the constitudon of government under which we live, 
and b regarded by all as a thing not to be touched nor ques- 
tioned. But liberty in this r^ect, any more than in any 
other, is not licentiousness. From the very nature of the 
case, it is a kind of liberty peculiarly susceptible of abuse, 
and can be preserved in its mtegrity only by a rigid regard 
to the great objects for which it was secured on the part of 
those who conduct the press itself; and the watchful purity 
of those, to whose entertainment or instruction it ministers. 
The press was to be free that it might always present an easy 
channel, along which fountuns of knowledge as they were suc- 
cessively opened, might send their refreshing streams. It was 
to be free, that an easy and efficient instrument might be 
possessed, by which the public mind might be rightly di- 
rected, the machinations of tyranny exposed, the body politic 
from time to time invigorated, and a healthful tone of public 
feeling quickened and preserved. It was to became the 
handmaid of letters, science, and the arts, and of religion, the 
true foundation and support of all that is holy and valuable 
to men. And when \^e look back at the past history of the 
race, it requires but a glance to perceive, that the press has 
nobly discharged its high office of enlightening, delighting, 
and blessing the world. But for it, knowledge would still be 
the monopoly of the few, and the sublimest oratory, the world 
has ever known, the most gorgeous and thrilling poetry its 
bards ever chanted, the most powerful arguments for religion 
and immortality which the human mind ever framed, or the 
Divine mind ever inspired, would have been lost amid the 
vague traditions through which it would have been attempted 
to transmit them. Indeed it scarce admits of a doubt, that 
but for the press, the world's civilization in aught of the high 
and extended sense in whk^h we now contemplate it, woidd 
be a dream. 

I did not intend, however, to descant on the value to the 
world of the great discovery of printing. But it is plain even 
fiom these few remarks, how immensely important and pow- 
erful an engine it furnished to mankind, — ^powerful, be it re- 
membered, as well for evil as for good. It is somatiaies 
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thought, that those who immediately conduct the pubfic press, 
aire answerable for all the harm which it may oo when cor- 
rupted. It is forgotten, that, like every thing else provided , 
for the public, its character largely depends upon the general 
character of that public amid and for which it is established. 
No man would venture to outrage the good and correct feel- 
ings and principles of a portion of the community through the 
press, if he did not feel sure of the support and countenance 
of another portion of it. And unhappily, in a country like 
ours, hardly any subject can arise likely at all to agitate the 
public mind, which a shrewd publisher, watching the current 
of events, may not on one side or the other turn to the ac- 
countj either of his avarice or his popularity. There is here 
a continual temptation to make the press the exciting cause, 
or the supporter, of a popular ferment. A story loosely put 
together, or artfully gotten up for the occasion, which left to 
itself might soon die, acquires in the columns of a gazette a 
thousandfold of strength, and becomes in its columns the 
source of incalculable mischief. Party or personal animosity, 
can it only employ this channel of communication, may instil 
poison into the public mind, which will rankle and ferment 
there, and at last burst forth with volcanic fury. And if 
when such is the case, and every consideration demands that 
the storm should be at once allayed, the press continues to 
throw off its guarded inuendoes, its artful surmises, its col- 
oured statements of facts as they transpire, or its cautious and 
Jualified censures of those who have done what they may to 
isturb the public peace, and the settled order of society, it 
may easily be seen how tlie mischief may be perpetuated, 
and what accumulated strength and support may result to the 
aggressors. 

I have had in mind thus far no one side of any of the great 
questions in politics, morals, or religion, which divide the 
country. On almost all these questions, there has been much 
to blame on both sides. Private character and reputation 
have been tampered with, and made the butt of the foulest 
abuse, however pure and exalted they were in reality, merely 
by their being associated with some obnoxious party, princi- 
ples, or sect. That- very freedom of speech, and discussion, 
which should be respected as the twin sister of the freedom of 
the press, has virtually been denounced and attempted to be 
destroyed. The freedom of the press has thus become ty- 
ranny of the press— as dreadful to a sensitive mind, as an Cb- 
tttoim. Upcm t variety of subjects fitxn time to time aririDgj • 
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man must forsooth bold hb peace, or coosent to be the object 
of ribaldry and slander, to be held up to public scorn or indig- 
nation, and possibly to become the sport of an infuriated mob* 
And what is worse, there are those who in each case will jus^ 
tify and applaud it. It has been said by one of our country- 
men recently returned from Europe, that with all our boa^ 
of liberty, there was vastly more enjoyed in England and 
some parts of the continent than here. It were well worth 
while to consider then, whether it be not for the welfare 
of all to purify the public press ; and by cherishbg a more 
healthy tone of public feeling, restrain its excesses, and 
make it more nearly what it was designed to be- 

2. Closely connected with that which we have now con- 
sidered, another inauspicious " sign of the tiroes" is the prev- 
alent spirit of intolerance. I do not say that there has never 
been so intolerant an age as this, but that, considering the ad- 
vanced age of the world, the difilision of knowledge, the boasts 
of liberality which are always put forth, and the means of 
understanding the various subjects which are presented suc- 
cessively to our contemplation, there does exist, widely dif- 
fused, an intolerant spirit far more worthy of some centuries 
ago. There is a disposition to look upon men with regard 
to their opinions rather than their characters, and to treat 
them, and speak of them accordingly, which tells poorly 
for our real liberality. Take any of the exciting subjects 
which have within a few years agitated our country, and you 
will find abundant illustration of this. In politics, were we to 
believe a hundredth part of what has been said, and written, 
and published, concerning men high in office or influence in 
the nation, we must think them monsters unworthy to live. 
Take the subject of anti-slavery, and whether the princi- 
ples of its advocates be right or wrong, or the language they 
have used, or the measures they have pursued or proposed, 
justifiable or the contrary, in what a torrent of prejudice and 
crimination, has it been attempted to whelm them all without 
exception ; and in how many cases has this cause served to 
screen the enormity of those outrages, which have disgraced 
our commercial metropolis. — Take the case of the Catholic 
Church. Here for several years among various denomina- 
tions of Protestant Christians, has the cry been raised, and 
echoed from one end of the country to the other, that Po- 
pery was on the ascendant ; and all that even the maddest of 
the Reformers, in the zeal of darker ages had said in the 
l^tteroess of their hatred against it, has been republished tQ 
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the world as the genuine picture of its present abominations. 
That it is a corrupt church m its doctrina] faith, I do not 
doubt — ^but it only shares this censure with those who most 
violently denounce it. That it abounds in a multitude of idle 
and childish ceremonies, we all agree — ^but I cannot doubt 
there have been many whom they have rightly affected. 
That its clergy have in many instances in all ages been unwor- 
thy of their sacred functions, I do not deny — ^but I ask, where 
is the church which is immaculate in this respect ? That the 
Catholic communion holds its place of useiiilness for a large 
class in the community who cannot be reached by any other, 
few who reflect will doubt. With all this, when I consider that 
this communion contains a larger part of Christendom, than all 
other Christian Churches together, that it has produced some 
of the greatest and best men that have ever lived, that 
the arts of peace have flourished under its protection ; that it 
preserved to us whatever of ancient literature which has come 
down to our days ; that it has often nursed a vigorous, self- 
denying, and healthful piety, and furnished forth the Reform- 
ers themselves with their best strength and most proved ar- 
mour for the battle of reform ; that it was long the only friend 
of education, the only light of a barbarous world ; that it el- 
evated the cross, that mercifiil and blessed symbol of hope, to 
hosts of poor pilgrims on earth to guide them to heaven, 
when military power and feudal ferocity were grinding them 
to the dust, — when in fine I remember, that in our neighbour- 
ing city, the Catholic episcopate was long held by one whose 
meek, unobtrusive, devoted piety, proved him, however ob- 
noxious the doctrines of his church, one of the truest disciples 
of Christ since the ascension, I cannot but feel that gross 
injustice has been done, and is doing to this ancient commu- 
nity. It has been condemned most unjustly, and beyond all 
measure. I do not defend the Catholic religion — far from, 
it. But I hold in regard to that, as to all other forms of 
Christianity, that it has its good as well as evil^ and the chiei 
reason for adverting to it at all, is to rebuke that intolerant 
spirit which would even now, had it the power, vent itself in 
for worse than indiscriminate denunciation. Indeed, who can 
say, but the exaggerated statements which have been sent 
through the land within a few years, as to the designs of the 
Romish church, — ^the zeal which has been enlisted against 
it among those who have been taught to consider it the 
mother of abominations, — and the misrepresentations of much 
of its doctrine and discipline which have been current, hat^ 
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been the remote cause at least of the scenes of booor and 
outrage, which have but just been enacted at Cbarlestown ?— « 
If it be so, if these scenes had their origm in mere dB£br- 
ences of religious opinion, and prejudices and hostility excited 
on their account, what a horrible illustration of the intoler- 
ance of the a£e do they furnish ! 

It is high Ume to pause, — and as men and Christians to re- 
flect soberly upon the state of things around us. If for hddr 
log and uttering obnoxious opinions, a man's house may be 
demolished, his furniture burned before his eyes, his family 
turned away unsheltered at night, and ' the churches of God 
desecrated and despoiled — ^if institutions for education mar 
be pillaged and burned, the cemeteries of the dead violatea, 
ana a large fiunily of defenceless females driven in destitution 
to desert their home amid the yells and curses of a mob, — if 
all thb may be done in one case, and in regard to one set of 
opinions, — who can say in the fluctuation of sentiments among 
men, what portion of the community may next be vidted by 
the same condemnation ? If the guardians of the public mor- 
als, and tlie administrators of the public laws, and the laws 
themselves thus iiv charge, may not be trusted to regulate 
under God all matters connected with the public weal, with- 
out the horrible interposition of a lawless multitude urged on 
by passion, or the instigation of artful leaders, or a base lust 
oi plunder ^d destruction, who, I ask, is safe ? 

3. Another '^ sign of the times " worthy of notice, is the 
tendency to act in masses, to move in parties exclusive in 
their whole spirit and character. I allude not^ now, to what 
of itself is a very important point in this connexion, the dan- 

Ser of men losing all individuality of character, of every in- 
ividual being so merged in the mass, that he becomes but 
the copy and reflection of all around him ; but rather to the 
fact, that, upon almost all subjects which address thmselves 
to human consideration, men feel they must divide ofi* into 
parties, and these parties act on the principle of an exclusive 
regard to a particular object and view of the object, and with 
a disposition to denounce and excommunicate all who difler 
from, or will not act with them. '' He that is not with us is 
against us" — ^is the universal motto, and adopted with literal 
exactness by men of every variety of opmion and feeling, 
gathered into distinct and organized masses — and few compare 
advely have the courage to hold their own opinions by them* 
selves, without bemg forced bv party clamour, or allured by 
fiiendly solicitation into the mm of one side or the other of 
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the numerous questions which arise. Thus opinions are 
forced — a few zealous individuals are called to become distin- 
guished leaders — hosts are gradually or suddenly mustered 
together at their bidding — and with all the show of open and 
fair debate, the mass moves like one man, and succeeds or is 
defeated together. Every individual wears a mark by which 
he is known, and is caressed or shunned according as those he 
meets have or have not the same. 

. There is one circumstance, however, which, in the good 
providence of God, appears likely to counteract the worst 
effects of this condition of things. These parties are becoming 
so numerous, that a new set of men cannot be found for each ; 
and consequently those who are opposed on one subject soon 
find themselves acting together on another. Still, in every 
case, there will be much of the exclusive spirit at which 1 
have 'hinted. The language held by men of various parties 
and associations will in effect be — ^^ you must think with us— 
you must act with us,— or lose fellowship." This is capable 
of illustration in many of the associations which exist. In 
the Temperance cause, as in every other, there will bfs men 
who are ready to rush upon every extreme — who are never 
satisfied with a gradual, however sure, success, but are always 
aiming at some striking and noisy result ; and all who are not 
of the same temperament, or the same way of thinking, are 
viewed and treated as lukewarm or hostile. In the anti-sla- 
very movements of the day, it is not sufficient that a man 
should hold the anti-slavery principles — but he must act with 
the society, or be abjured. And between that and the Colo- 
nization Society the war must on either side be a war of exter- 
mination, and the idea of each pursuing its own path is he- 
retical beyond measure. To stand aloof from one, is taken to 
be an alliance with the other : — to disavow both, is to take 
the character it is thought of timid or time-serving. Similar 
remarks apply to almost every association which exists. Liook 
at the various denominations of Christians among us — the 
case is nearly the same. There is a suspicious eye turned 
upon those who do not worship, or think, in the same way — 
Wl that way must be in each instance, " our " way. 
J In this condition of things, it behoves him who would act 
as becomes a Christian, to consider warily each question 
which is presented to him, and to act, not upon impulse, not 
from a love of party, not from prejudice, but from cool, delib- 
erate conviction. To do this at all times, when beset on the 
right band and on the left, is no easy matter. But a higbetf 
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principle than confonnity to human judgment should actuate 
him, and in the end he will have his reward. Above all let 
him carry into every association which he joins, or hold to^ 
Wards those he does not join, anything but an exclusive spirit. 
Let him not so array together opinions and tliose who hold 
them, as to involve both in the samQ sweeping denundatioD. 
4. The last of the ''signs of the times" to fvliich I advert, 
is the general absence or neglect of truth : and if anything be 
alarming it is this. I forbear to enlarge on the importance of 
truth in all the relations, offices, anddealings of life, and will only 
say, that it is not important merely, but essential to the per* 
manence of anything and everything valuable in life. AH 
confidence in the intercourse of man with man depends upoo 
it — all our knowledge of the past, the distant and that which 
^e have not explored, depends upon it : — the whole economy 
of society, the whole system of instruction, — ^the brightest 
hopes which fill and sustain the soul, — all &il with the feQuie 
of the truth of the fiicts or statements on which they are built* 
Now there is a most deplorable lack of truth in almost evory 
department of life, public or private. Look into political life^ 
and see how measures are falsified, characters vilified, motives 
misrepresented, conduct aspersed, hastily or deliberately, upoD 

I>roof or against it, as the case may be. In the business of 
egislation, how extremely difficult it is, at least for all (and 
that b the mass), who have not l^ure or ability to watch nar- 
rowly every incident of the long train as it happens, to form 
any tolerably accurate judgment upon the subjects most 
warmly discussed, or report^ upon. In religion, the Views, 
principles, theory, and modes of worship, of the difierent de- 
nominations, are so garbled and misstated in the mouths of 
sectarians of almost every party, that we would think 
truth had deserted even the altar, and become lost amid the 
crowd of prejudiced or bigoted devotees. In social intercourse 
how little reliance can be placed on the thousand rumours 
which every day echoes ; and how carelessly are these repeated 
and enlarged by each mouth which tells them. In more 
private and retired life even, the same foul spirit of untruth is 
too often found ; deceit mingles in all the relatives of the fam- 
ily circle, and discontent, and embarassment, and mortificatioa, 
and corruption are the consequences. — ^I have before spoken of 
the corruption of the public press. In nothing is it more cor- 
rupt than in its little regard to truth. With a recklessness per- 
fectly amazing, that view of aknost every important subject 
whidi gains puUic notice is given cm either side, which siuts 
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best with the general objects to which it is devoted. Accord- 
ingly the accounts furnished of every such subject, are in two 

Kpers published in the same place, on the same day, with 
e advantage enjoyed by each, diametrically opposite to 
each other. To such an extent is thb the fact, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to learn the actual state of things, the truth, 
upon almost any subject. Everything seems more or less 
misrepresented. Exaggeration swells trifles into monsters* 
Envy contracts cases of unquestionable liberality, were they 
rightly understood, into meannesses. The spirit of detraction, 
strips virtue of its deserved admiration, and that of flattery 
lauds very moderate deserts into sublime goodness. 

Need the danger of this " sign of the times" be pointed out ? 
Can it be doubted that its tendency in public life, is to deprive 
the commonwealth of the services of the best of its citizens, 
who will be led to withhold themselves from office, rather than 
become marks for every party demagogue, and unprincipled 
scribbler of the day ? In religion must it not lead to the per- 
petuation of that terrible spirit of bigotry and exclusion, which 
perhaps more than any single cause gives edge to the weapons 
of infidelity ? Must it not sooner or later, if not seasonably 
checked, undermine the very foundation of all sound morab 
among us, and destroy all confidence between man and man ? 
Look too, at its effect on individual character. How can we 
be Christians, if wanting in truth ? How can a religion of 
truth be supposed to sway that bosom from which integrity of 
purpose and word, and deed b banished ? If there be any 
single trait which gives harmony and beauty and perfection to 
the character, it is truth. Let this be absent, and every other 
good quality is marred — the force of every other virtue is 
weakened — the loveliest traits prove but the eiterior of love- 
liness, from which the soul, the essence, the substance, is want- 
ing. And in proportion as the want of truth pervades a com- 
munity or a nation, will all that is glorious or valuable in it 
prove frail and evanescent. 

I have aimed to lead to sure trains of thought upon " the 
signs of the times," which, if dwelt upon and cherished, may 
prove useful to ourselves, to the generation of which we are 
a part, to those which are to come. If it be asked what is 
the remedy for the evils of which I have spoken, I answer In 
one word — ^True Religion — ^by which I mean the Christian 
religion — the Gospel of Jesus Christ. — It is Infidelity — it is 
the prevalence of infidel principles^— either avowedly, or prao* 
tieaUy, and I know not but Uie last is the more dBn|eioii8» 
which b at the bottom of all. It were morally impossible if. 
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the gospel in its length and breadth dwelt in every heart — if 
its spirit and temper animated all of every age and station 
who have been brought to its light — ^if its lofty sanctions and 
its inspiring and immortal hopes filled every bosom — -ix were 
morally impossible that such as I have pointed out would be '^ the 
signs of the times." Would that I could awaken all to feel 
this as they ought ! Too many are treating the Christian re- 
ligion with a most unworthy neglect — are living according to 
any other principles than its spiritual, self-denying ones — are 
concentrating all their efforts, and devoting all their time and 
talents to the things of this world, careless of its brevity, for- 
getful of judgment and eternity. Alas, what multitudes of 
men, who possibly flatter themselves all the while how wise 
they are, seem to regard religion only as a part, so to speak, of 
worldly policy — ^nay, of public police ; — its institutions, as 
possibly necessary to the temporal order and welfare of the 
community ; — its ministers, as hired labourers, paid to do their 
stated work as well as they may, — not that they have any be- 
lief in much of what they speak, but only at the best, that 
they are ready to do their part to keep the peace of sodety. 
Again, how many are there, who are contented to contribute 
to the support of public worship, — to appear once on the Sab- 
bath in their places at church, to be prayed for and to be 
preached at by another, — and who retire from the sanctuary, 
perfectly self-complacent, that they have listened with be- 
coming reverence, and that good as it was, it fitted others bet- 
ter than themselves. Still again, how many are there who, 
with all outward respect for religion, give it no place in their 
hearts — live entirely without its influences — and become the 
stumbling-blocks and causes of oflence to many weaker breth- 
ren ! There is a most pressing call on all those, on all of us, 
to give the Gospel that sway over our consciences, over our 
lives, which Christ designed it to have. Christians should so 
wear their Christianity, that it may shed around them where- 
ever they move holy influences. Were all that are called 
such, truly such, the power which is wielded by the public press 
would bear always and beneficently on the best interests of 
man ; the intolerant, illiberal temper of which I have spoken, 
would cease ; the various parties and sects organized for one 
or another object, would act harmoniously each in its own 
place, — and truth, in all her virgin purity, would company 
with every heart, to purify and bless. Every one should feel 
that he has a personal charge in this great work — and look de- 
voutly to God fx grace to hdp him fulfil it. No thought of 
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its difBculty — ^no doubt of its practicableDess— should be suf> 
fefed. Ooward to the mark! should be the watchword. 
Time, talents, opportunity, life, should all be demoted ^ 
Grod would have them ! Death, whenever it comes, should 
find each at his post ! and then heaven's gates will open to 
receive each one to rest ! F. A. Firlet. 



The following was handed to us in the form of a letter addressed to 
a Clergyman, which form we have not thought it worth while to alter. 
We publish it as containing a very satisftctory reply to the ar^nomenta 
said to have been urged in favour of the Trimty, oy the preacher who 
is addressed. 

Letter addressed to Rev. L. W. 

Rev. and Dear Sir, 

I HEARD your sermon on the doctrine of the Trinity. As you 
delivered it in a number of places, it "became considerably 
noticed, and seems to have been accepted as one of your best 
performances. I am disposed. Sir, to give you credit for the 
mgenuity displayed in that discourse, and for a happy talent 
as a speaker from the pulpit. And I was particularly pleased 
with your devotional exercises ; which were, apparency, and 
I doubt not, sincerely^ what such public exercises always 
should &e, but what, unhappily, they are not always ; humble^ 
simphy fervent. I was not, however, altogether pleased with 
the sermon ; and although I disclaim and abhor the character of 
a cctptiousy uncandidy and fa%dt-Jinding hearer, yet, I think, 
without justly incurring the imputation of it, I may take the 
liberty oi making some animadversions upon the sermon. 

Your text was the baptismal commission, containing the 
formulary ; baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

The introduction was brief, consisting of a few remarks di- 
rected against the pride of huroan reasoning. You then stated 
your theme ; the Divine Trinity ; and announced four heads 
of discourse: 1. Definition T 2. Consideration of objections : 
3. Confirmation : and 4. The practical importance of the 
doctrine. 

You appeared to declme attempting to support the doctrine, 
in the form it is sometimes caused to assume^ whether by its 
adversaries or firiends, but only according to your ovm dejini^ 
tian; and you remarked that ''many a handsome face has 
been made to cast a homely profile." Your definition was 
nearly, or preoiscilyi the foUowmg : ^' Tkat in the Od^ ' 

4tV^ 
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head there are three persons ; the term person, hovfever, bo^ 
ing uned in sonut uncommon sense; three distinctions; 
three somethings, caO them what you wiU ; which are the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy OhostJ' 

In this de6nition, Sir^ the doctrine^ as everyone may per- 
ceive, is placed on a very indeterminate foundation. And it is 
suspected that the design of it was to envelope the subject in 
a kind of obscurity and mysticism ; and thus to place its de- 
fenders on a stand, where they may be invisible, intangible, 
and inaccessible. But, Sir, when you, and others, who have 
adopted that definition, come to the discussion of the doctrine 
itself, and the uses of it, both you, and they, obviously em- 
ploy the word person in its usual import ; intending by it, 
some distinct, entire, ratior^al agent. You speak of the per- 
son of the Son as distinct from that of the Father, previously 
to the event of the incarnation ; and you speak of the per- 
sonality of the Holy Ghost, and maintain that He is as distinct 
a j)erson from the Divine Father and Son, as they are lirom 
each other. But when the inquiry is put — Can the one only 
true Ood be more than one rational agent 1 Ccm there he 
more than one truly and properly Divine Understanding, 
Will, and Consciousness 1 i" ou then retreat into the place of 
refuge, previously prepared, and there shroud yourself in 
misty dimness and impenetrable clouds. 

You occupied time, Sir, as you will recollect, to prove the 
personality of the Holy Ghost. You affirmed that he must 
be a person, and not an attribute, or an operation, or an office, 
because tlie Father is vl person, and the Son is a person, and 
it would be grossly incongruous to connect two persons and 
an attribute together, in the manner, they are connected, in 
the formulary of Baptism, and in the Benediction, and in the 
testimony of the three Heavenly Witnesses, [aspuridtis passage]. 
The Father being a person, the Son, of course, must be a person, 
andihe Holy Spirit a person, for each is distinct from, and equal 
to the other. Now, Sir, in asserting these things, do you not 
use the word person, in its common signification 1 As much 
so, at least, as the term God (whose mode of existence none 
can comprehend), is commonly understood to signify a person ; 
i. e. a Beins; possessed of an understanding, a will, and a 
power of voluntary effort. If the term pei-son, in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, mean nothing morfe than some uncertain 
and incomprehensible distinction, whence can it be known 
that this distinction amounts to what you make ofit?or that it 
will answer your purpose in the divisional work of re- 
demption ? or that it is any thing more than what a con- 
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nstent Unitarian may admit it to be ? So long as you can- 
not define, or understand, what the distinction is, bow can you 
know that the second distinction is equal to the first ; or that 
the third is, in personality, equal to the two former ? Can we 
safely reason from terms which we do not understand ? 

And here. Sir, I will premise that it is not my object to 
decry the doctrine of a Divine Trinity, I admit the doctrine. 
Whoever believes the New Testament must admit the exist- 
ence of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, These 
three Divine Names constitute the Scriptural Trinity. And 
I further admit that this doctrine is incomprehensible, '' No 
man knoweth who the Son is but the Father, neither knoweth 
any man who the Father is but the Son/' The Son is called 
Ood, and therefore He is Ood; but in what sense He is 
God, has, probably never been comprehended by the human 
intellect. Of one thing, however, I think, we may feel a fijU 
confidence, viz. that he is Tiot Ood in any sense inconsistent 
with the fact — that the Father is the only true Ood, 

In regard to the personification of the Holy Spirit, there 
can be no doubt ; but the truth of his personality manifestly 
is disputable. I will not say that the doctrine of it is untrue ; 
nor can I say that I do believe it to be true. Your argument 
in confirmation of the doctrine, derived fix)m the connection of 
the names, is, in my view, inconclusive. I would refer you to 
the three earthly witnesses, " There are three that bear wit- 
ness on the earth, the Spirit, and the Water, and the Blood." 
If the Spirit be a person, as you teach us, and if your princi- 
ple of inference be correct, then the Water and the Blood 
must be persons also. 

As a further test of this principle of inference, adopted by 
you, Sir, we will change the application of it, and ascer- 
tain what it will then efiect. The water and the blood are 
710^ persons, therefore, the Spirit is not a person ; because thus 
to connect persons and things together, is improper and inad- 
missible. The case stands thus — -The three Heavenly Wit- 
nesses are, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost. The 
first and second of these witnesses are persons, therefore, you 
infer that the third is a person also. The three which bear 
witness on the earth are the Spirit, the water, and the blood. 
Two of these, the water and the blood, are not persons ; the 
inference, therefore, is, that the other, the Spirit, is not a per- 
son. The very same witness is, by this rule, proved to oe a 
person, in the one case, and not to be a person in the odier. 
The rule will prove two opposite things. And in doing so its 
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true character c&nnot be mistaken. It is an illegitimate 
rule. 

You wili also recollect, Sir, that you ridiculed the stupid- 
ity of those who could not see tlie force of your reasoning, io 
this instance, by comparing it to what that of Lot, in Sodom, 
would have been, bad he told his sons-in-law, that he had 
seen three men ; and when asked to explain himself, had 
replied, that he reckoned the $hining vnngt of the two angels 
to consiiiule a third pcrton. What a haiijiiness it is, Sir, to 
have on every needful occasion, just and apt thoughts, both 
for argument and illustration. 

Having delined the doctrine, you proceeded to consider the 
objections. I do not remenihcr that you took notice of more 
than one ; Us being incomprehensi/ile, and appartntly self-inr 
coTmstenl. This you admitted, but contended that it was not 
impoMible. I doubt, Sir, the perfect justice of this represen- 
tation. The opposers of the doctrine have strongly urged the 
absence of acriptural proof , and the irreconcilable character 
of it, to the unity of God ; so much and so fretjuently insisted 
upon in the Bible. You gave a variety of illustrations that 
a doctrine might he incomprehemible, but not absurd. The 
propriety of this cannot reasonably be questioned ; but they 
did not, to my mind, remove the objections to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, a* it is commonly expressed and understood. 
Tliat a being, or a thing, should he three in some respects, and 
one, in another respect, is no inconsistency. But that a be- 
ing or a thing should be properly one, so as to exclude plu- 
rality, and yet, at the same time, truly and properly t^ree, so 
as to imply plurality, is a contradiction. An army cannot 
have one, and only one supreme commander, and yet have 
three persons who are each and severally invested with su- 
preme authority. If they are not persons, in the proper sense 
of the word, they, of course, are not properly and severally, 
commanders ; and if each of the three Divine Distinctions be 
not penoTts properly so called, then each of them, cannot, in 
the proper acceptation of the word, be God. For how can 
each of them, severally and properly be God, when each of 
them is not properly a person 7 For is it not as evident that 
there is a Divine person, as it is, that there is a God ? 

The old and genuine doctrine of the Trinity is that of three 
distinct persons, in the proper import of the words. So the 
doctrine stood for more than a thousand years. The idea of 
an uncommon and an unknown sense of the term person, is a 
modem invention. And it is an innovation. It is not o*iho- 
doxy. And we need not travel far back, in the track of time. 
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in order to arrive at the period when the publicatkm of such a 
sentiment would have been as perilous to its author, as it was 
for the adventurous Luther to denounce the Holy Ro- 
man Catholic Church. And this new invention, Sir, I be- 
lieve, is of no worth to the cause. As a fact, it cannot be 
proved. And as an expedient, it can have Utile efficiency. 
While it may, for a moment, seem to affoird some partial re- 
lief at one point, it causes an intolerable pressure at another. 
The old Trinitarians held that the Divine Nature of the Son, 
being truly and properly Ood, was truly and properly a per" 
son. You hold that He is the true God, and yet, as far as 
Divine, not a true person, in the known acceptation of the 
term. And here, Sir, do you not perceive that an unsupport- 
able oppression lies upon the neck of your theory ? 

The Westminster Divines were unadulterated Trinitarians. 
They were explicit and said, " There are three persons in 
the Godhead, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." 
And here is no self-inconsistency. For the term. Godhead, 
does not necessarily express one individual person. As there 
may be one, two, or more, persons constituting a committee 
or a directory, so a Godhead may be conceived of, as con- 
sisting of one person, or of a plurality. And, Sir, when you, 
and others, speak of three distinct and equal persons, in one 
God, you, and they, obviously and necessarily use the term God, 
in the sense of Godhead. But when, in the same breath, you 
declare of each of the three persons, that they, individually, 
severally, and properly, are God, you use the word God, in 
a different and individual sense. We will take an example 
fix)m the Athanasian Creed. The Father, who is not the 
iion, is God ; the Son, who is not the Father, is God ; and 
the Holy Ghost, who is different from the Father and the 
Son, is God; and yet, there is but one God. It is manifest 
that the term God is here used in different senses, and, in the 
last instance, in the sense of Godhead; for otherwise the lan- 
guage would be as contradictory, as it would be to say ; ^^ Our 
earth has one moon named A, and another different moon 
named B, and another, named C, and yet our earth has but 
one moon." 

The fact being undeniable, that you, and other Trinita- 
rians, often use the term God as equivalent to Godhead (I 
do not, however, mean the scriptural, but the catechetical 
sense o( Godhead), the inquiry properly comes up, JGr it c&nf 
tistent vnth the language and instructions of the Bible to affix 
that wteaning to the tenn, Qod 1 The Holy Scriptures not onljr 
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teach the doctrine of one Grod, and mention no other than one, 
but they also frequently and expressly declare on the contrary, 
that there is not more than one. ^^ The Lord our God is one 
Lord." I am God and there is no other." ^' Thou shah 
have no other God than roe."* " Beside me there is no Crod, 
I know not any." " There is no other God but one." " To 
us there is one God, the Father." " There is one God and 
one Mediator between God and man, the Man Christ Jesus. 
It hence appears that either the unity of God must be a proper 
and perfect unity, or that the Scriptures are calculated to de- 
ceive us. And shall we impute such an attribute to. the Holy 
Book of God ? 

Having arrived at your third head, the Confirmation^ you an- 
nounced that the doctrine of the Trinity was purely a matter 
of Divine Revelaiion, and could be learned and supported 
fix>m' no other source ; and then you proceeded to adduce the 
proof-texts. — ^These you divided into two classes, the direct; 
and the indirect. I entirely concede, Sir, the correctness 
of your remarks, that the doctrine of the Trinity, if true, must 
be learned from tlie Holy Scriptures. To the Law and to 
the Testimony, let every Christian make his appeal. If the 
doctrine of the Trinity be found there, plainly asserted, let it 
not, even for the price of life, be denied. We would remem- 
ber the tremendous malediction — If any man add untOy or 
take away from, the things of this Booky God shall inflict 
upon him the plagues denounced in it ; and take away his 
part, his name, from the Book of Life, " See that thou di- 
minish not aught from them." We can have no rational mo- 
tive for perverting the truth, for deceiving ourselves, or mis- 
leading others. 

Your first proof-text, was Matthew xxviii. 19; the 
commission for Baptism. The second, was 1 Cor. xiii. 
14; the Benediction, The third was 1 John v. 7; the 
Three Heavenly Witnesses, The fourth was Rev. i. 4, 5, 
the Benedictory Salutation of the Apostle to the Churches, 
You represented that the three names, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, stand on equal grounds, and conse- 
quently, by implication, place those signified by them on the 
ground of equality ; so that if any of them be the true God, 
the others, must, likewise, sustain the same character. I 
have already. Sir, expressed my hesitation to admit this prin- 
ciple of making inferences. It is not correct ; it is iUegiti- 
mate. I could prove the truth of my remark by producing, 
probably, more than a hundred examples. But I am unwU- 
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ling to spend the time. The proper method of detennining 
Who, and What, the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, are, is to apply the rtde of analogy (Prfoeisor SJs 
ustu hquendi), i. e. inquire tvhat these terms evidently agniiy 
in other parts of the Bible. 

Who, then, is the Father ? In answer, read John, the 
Gospel, xvii. 3. '^ And this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent." The Father is here called the only true God! 
And it is the Son, who gives this style and character to the 
Father. The language seems to be so simple and explicit, as 
to be capable of but one meaning. It plainly declares one 
Oody and only one ; and that the Divine Father %$ this one 
Ood, And this language, and ttiis sentiment, comport, per- 
fectly and obviously with the current language and sentiment, 
of all parts of the Kble. And, Sir, does this style and char- 
acter of the Divme Father imply no more than He is one of 
three co-equal persons in the Godhead 1 And is it equally 
true, of the Son, that He is the only true God; and also of 
the Holy Spirit ? What force, then, is there in language ? 
and what dependence can be put upon it ? The explicit and 
solemn declaration of the Lord Jesus Christ is, that the Fa- 
ther is the only true God ; and yet according to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as it is usually understood, there are two other 
persons that are severally the only true God. Who is it, Sir, 
that takes liberty in construing the language of the Sacred 
Word? Are the ultra-Vhiversalists the only persons who 
do this ? Surely they are not alone. 

It cannot be justly said that the text, in John xvii. 3, is but 
a solitary one, and must therefore, bend, in its interpretations^ 
to the general sentiment of the Scriptures. There is another, 
1 Cor. viii. 6, of a very kindred description. ^' But to us 
there is one God, the Father, of whom are all things." The 
apostle in this passage, utters a truth which he seems to 
have thought no Christian, nor Jew, was inclined to doubt, 
for he states it, not as a dogma, or as a conclusion, but as ajpre- 
mue, as a point of doctrine so fully established, that he nnght 
reason from it. And, Sir, I could now proceed and adduce 
text after text, confirming the sentiment that the Father is the 
only true God, But I must desist. There is no necessity. 
The truth of it appears, as it were, on every page, in the 
Bible. 

We have, 1 trust, found who the Father b ; and now m^ 
cead to inquire JVho is the Soni Be is Jesus Christ whom 
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Ood hath tent into the world, to $etk and save thai whiA is 
lost. He is the Mediator between Ood and man. He is 
the Son of Ood; the ofdy tkgotten and dearly^ hehted Sen 
of the Divine Father : He is the Son of Ood in a sense, in 
which no other person u* He is the Redeemer; the only 
Saviour of men* He is the resurrection and the life. By 
Him Ctod made the worlds ; and by Hhn, he hath appointed 
Q day, in which He wiU judge the world. It deserves to be 
noted, that, in the two sacred texts, above considered, the 
Son is not only distinguished fiom the Father, but is distin- 
guished frofn the only true Ood. The Father is never distin- 
gubhed from the only true God. The Son is always thus dis- 
tinguished. The prerogative of the Father is different fiom 
that of the Son. The Father hath appointed a day in which 
he will judge the world, by that man whom he hath ordained. 
The Father sent the Son, and commissioned him, by con>- 
mandment, for what he should do, and'gwhat he should speak. 
The Father dwells in the Son ; and in the Son dwells the fiil- 
ness of the Godhead. The Son of himself can do nothing ; 
it is the Father in him, that doeth the work. The Son arose 
from the dead, and is invested with all power in heaven and 
earth ; and it was the Father who raised him fix>m the dead, 
and exalted him with his own right hand to be a Prince and a Sa- 
viour. The Son had power to lay down his life, and to take 
it again, and this commandment, he had received fix>m the 
Father. 

We are aware that he said, / and my Father are one ; 
and that he also represented that he and his disciples were 
one. But he did not say that he and his Father are equals ; 
nor will any believe that be and his disc'^ples are equal, the one to 
the other. The oneness of which be spake was, manifestly, 
a moral unions and not a physical unity. The apostle de- 
clares of the Son, that though he was in the form of God, 
and did not think it robbery to be as God, or equal to God, 
yet he condescended to forego that honour. The meaning 
cannot be that he was the same Being, as the one eternal 
Ood; for that construction would divest the passage of all 
consistent meaning ; nor can it signify, that the Son was equal 
to the Father in all essential respects, for then it could have 
been no object with him to aspire to the honour of being 
as Ood, or eqv^ to God, because, on the suppodtion, such 
he was and ever must have been. Perhaps the meaning is^ 
that previously to his incarnation the Divine Son was, as 
the Rqmsentative of his Dime Father, invested with a 
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certain formal glory ^ and vforshipped in heaven; and that He 
voluntarily res&ned it in order to come into this world in the 
great errand of salvation for mankind. But what the pre- 
cise import of the passage is, I do not pretend to know ; 
neither do you know, Sir ; and perhaps no man will know, on 
earth, unless it be by the help of inspiration. Let this, how- 
ever, be as it may, one ground may be safely taken (and we 
have already taken it), that the Son never was equal to God, 
in such a sense as is inconsistent with the fact, that His Father 
alone is the only true God. 

Much more. Sir, might be said, and, perhaps, it may seem^ 
ought to be said, under this head of discourse ; but the limits 
I propose to myself do not permit me to proceed ; and if 
what 1 have already remarked, upon a few of the passages 
which you produced, be just, and invalidate your construction 
of them, a further examination, and in detal, becomes un- 
necessary. 

Q. P. O. 

[Remainder in the next number.] 



Scripture Truth sufficiently Obvious. 

Strange as it may seem, it is in religion more than in any 
thing else, that mankind are prone to lose sight of what is 
most obvious and important, and to labour after what is more 
remote and subtile, and more doubtfiil both in respect to its 
truth and utility. Thus it was that the Israelites were not 
satis6ed with the plain instructions of Moses, but were ready 
to ask who shall go up to heaven, or beyond the sea, to bring 
them true and infallible instructions. And St. Paul, in the 
same spirit, indicates, that there were those among his 
brethren, who would bring Christ down again from heaven, 
or, as if setting aside his resurrection, call him from the 
depths below, to impart God's word anew. And what sort 
of character does he ascribe to these persons ? They have a 
Crodly zeal, he says, but not according to knowledge ; and 
not considering the righteousness of God, that righteousness 
which God requires, they seek to establish a righteousness of 
their own. And what direction does the Apostle give ? ^If 
thou ooniess with tby mouth that. Jesus is the Lerd^ arid be* 
' VOL. I. ••48 '■' '^ ' '• : ' 
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lie?e in thy heart (heartfly and ancerely believe) that Grod 
jtaised him fix>m the dead, thou wilt be saved*'' This is the 
simple creed prescribed by Paul ; the same apostle whose 
epistles amtam some things, as Peter, his fellow-apostle 
toys, which are hard to be understood. And it is these ob- 
scure passages, of doubtful or local interpretation, that have 
eiven occasion to those, who are not content with the plain 
mstrutitions of Christ and his apostles, to erect a system of 
tnysterioiis and metaphysical theology, that has at times dis- 
tracted the whole Christian world, and well nigh efiaced the 
benign character of the gospel of peace. No sooner did 
the ministry of Christ commence, than some, — not looldng or 
caring for the mspiration and sovereignty of divine truth, for a 
kbgdom that began and which was to be established with- 
out observadon, without external show,-— openly manifested 
their disappointment ; Vvhile others designedly misinterpreted 
what was plain, and put a forced meaning upon the Sa- 
viour's declarations, which could originate only from perverse- 
ness. And St. Paul, beades noticmg the faults and corrup- 
tions of his own countrymen, warns his converts against jpnt- 
losophiziw Christians ; and reproves their divisions into 
sects ; and their ranging themselves under the banners of dis- 
tinguished leaders. If there were just occasion for the Apos- 
tle^ reproofs of thid kmd, we are not to expect that future 
converts would turn all at once to the simplicity that is in 
Christ. As the Jews were slow to reject even their burden- 
some ritual, and to throw off the load of traditionary absurdities, 
so the learned Grentile converts could not lay aside altogether 
the dreams of their mythology, and their philosophical refine- 
ments. The natural causes which were at work, even under 
the teaching of Christ and his Apostles, who were clothed 
with miraculous powers^ continued to operate afterwards; 
and while the heathen ccmverts mingled their prejudices and 
tenets with the new reli^on, — ^they, no less than the Jews, 
were ashamed to be the disciples of a crucified Saviour. 
'' Christ crucified was to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to 
the Greeks foolishness." And they were ready to adopt any 
mvstkal doctrine that would firee them f)x>m the reproach of 
allegiance to a crucified Lord. The early history of the 
church, a£R>rd8 ample illustrations of the truth of the above 
remarks— of the want of satisfaction which was felt in the 
plain inslnicdons of our Saviour, and of the disposition to pi^ 
into the heavens abovoi and the depths below, for what it 
Ind Ml plmwd the God ^ truth to leinBal. Hence the eeiljr 
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fiuhers of the Christian church were lost in endless mfizesi 
while searching mto the mysteries of the Divine essence, and 
endeavouring to become wise beyond what is written, by 
uniting philosophy with revelation. And four centuries after 
Christ, during which time, it might be supposed that what 
was revealed in God's word might have been ascertained 
with as much certainty as God in his wisdom intended it 
should be, St. Augustine, in his Confessions, affirmed that he 
had no conception of the incarnation in the person of Christ, 
till he read the books of Plato ; and that he was. afterwards 
confirmed in his opinion by reading the Scriptures. A strange 
confession, and one which in these days would go pretty far 
to destroy one's authority in matters of faith ; yet St. Augus- 
tine was as great an oracle with popes and councils, as Cal- 
vin has ever been with Protestant -churches and synods. I 
need not travel into the dark ages, or come down to times 
succeeding the reformation, to illustrate my subject ; for I 
believe it will be granted, that in regard to religious truth, 
mankind are exceedingly prone to lose sight of the greater 
good, and to go in quest of what is remote ; of what, if not 
unattainable, is of no practical worth. 

If this be so, it is highly important to inquire, how we are 
to guard against this prevailing tendency ? It is to be guarded 
against, I believe, only by the independent use of our own 
understanding. To some persons, this may at first appear to 
be a startling proposition. Much pains has been taken to 
prostrate the understanding — that celestial gift — that gift of 
God's own inspiration — before the altar of a blind, implicit 
faith. No efforts have been spared by ambitious men to 
limit the exercise of reason upon speculative dogmas, and to 
substitute authority in its place. For with all our boasting of 
the doctrines of the Reformation, this tyranny over the mind 
is a fragment of papacy — still tenaciously preserved. And 
no wonder that solemn warnings against inquiry into doctrines 
long handed down, with all the array of terrific consequences 
annexed to the opposite views, should have their influence on 
weak and timid minds. It is only by escaping from this 
thraldom, that we can acquire that liberty wherewith Cl^rist 
has made us free. This liberty does not allow us to sur- 
render oiir judgment to the church papal, or the church re- 
formed, but only to the word of God and the kingdom that 
he hath established. Is human authority of no.vdue then? 
It is certainly of no value, till it is shown in some way that it 
as entitled to respect. We all have but one opinioii of pt- 



pd autbority, which has had for ages, and still has the toost 
t(rSde-spread dominion in regard to Christian doctrines and 
usages. And can we believe that the authority of the ma^ 
part of the Protestant church, merely because it is the major 
part, possesses an infallibility which we deny to that of the 
Papal ? I would speak with due reverence of the reformers 
and of the Reformation. Whatever errors they &iled to cor- 
rect, and whatever errors they introduced, they secured to us 
that glorious inheritance, that birthright of every Christian, 
the right of private judgment. And this it is our solemn duty 
to cherish. I know not why the same sort of reasoning 
should not apply to all Protestant churches, and councils, and 
synods, and assemblies, whose purpose it is to establish certain 
<u>gmas and usages, which we admit to be valid in regard to 
the Papal. To say nothing of their right to interference in 
these matters, there are other questions of no small impor- 
tance. Were the persons ccmcemed so circumstanced as to 
be peculiarly secure against error ? Did they meet to delib- 
erate calmly in order to settle some great and manifest truths 
of Christianity^, or, on the contrary, to combat some supposed 
heresy ? Were they remarkable for Christian humility, or dis- 
tinguished for arrogance and presumption ? Were their en- 
actments made in a peaceful state of the church, or when it 
was rent by factions ? If these questions are not settled in 
their favour, their decrees are entitled to no respect ; and if 
they are settled in their favour, they are entitled to no more 
respect than the evidence upon which those decrees are 
founded. These questions being fairly disposed of, the think- 
ing, independent mind will be 1 ittle affected by such extrane- 
ous authority. 

Another and probably the greatest enemy to the independ- 
ent exercise ofthe understanding in coming to the knowledge 
of obvious truth, is fear. I am far from thinking that fear is to 
be banished, as a motive of action and conduct. The fear of 
doing tprang, fear proceeding from a guilty conscience, and 
the consequent fear of God's displeasure, no good man would 
wish to destroy. But fear, as it affects one's opinions, may be 
the most powerful adversary of truth. What I mean by fear, 
therefore, is something very different from caution, or a sense 
of responsibility — it is the opposite of presumption ; and as 
presumption arises firom undue confidence and boldness, so 
fear proceeds from undue self-distrust and timidity. Now is it 
possible that such fear can be favourable to the understanding 
and judgment hi forming and maintaining our opinicms ? Ma/ 
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it not, on the contrary, betray us ? May it not lead us to give 
a reluctant assent to tenets and notions, which, if they do not 
corrupt our purity, may essentially affect our tranquillity and 
happiness. But are not,— I make the appeal with reluc- 
tance,— are not the fears of mankind too often addressed, in 
the popular expositions and discourses of some of the inter* 
preters of God's word, in order to secure their profession and 
belief of certain opinions ? Are not these fears roused by ex- 

Sgerated descriptions of human nature (that nature which the 
xl of all purity has seen fit to give us), and by vague de- 
scriptions of the conversion of this nature, which have their 
origin too much in the imagination and passions ? I might add 
also many subtle points, concerning the nature of Christ, and 
the mode in which we are saved by his merits. Now if it be 
true, as I believe it is, that such appeals to the fears of man- 
kind are quite as frequent and earnest on the part of some of 
the expounders of God's word, as to their fears from guilt 
which is voluntarily contracted, let me ask if this course is 
founded in the word of God ? It is one thing to explain 
what we think is found in the Scriptures, and quite another to 
array a different belief with a host of terrors and frightful im- 
ages. And if Christ is any model for preaching, it seems tome 
that they who pursue the course I have described, have 
strangely mistaken their duty. 

The only instance 1 find, in Christ's preaching, where there 
is any colour for supposing a denunciation of punishment for 
want of belief in his doctrine, is that in which one of the 
evangelbts gives an account of the commissk)n which Jesus 
gave to the eleven apostles, after his resurrection, " Go 
into all the world and preach the gospel. He who belie veth 
it and is baptized will be saved ; but he who believeth not 
will be damned or [condemned]." What belief is meant ? 
Belief in the gospel as a divine dbpensation. And what is 
the condemnation for unbeUef ? I do not know. But it 
seems to me to be intended, that if those to whom this gospel 
is^ffered, continue obdurate, and cherish their sins, they are 
exposed to greater punishment, than those are to whom these 
good tidings are not announced. But punishment of sins, 
whu^h have a well-known name and character, such as cruelty, 
hypocrisy, blasphemy, evil speaking, and disgraceful crimes, 
are threatened in the strongest terms. Now how different is 
this from that preaching of the word which would make our 
salvatbn depend upon certain formulas of doctrine, deduced 
from stngle insuktea passages of Scripture wbioh have boen 
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dii^uted about fiom the beginoing of the cbristian dispens a * 
tbii to this time, and can never be settled without a new Hght 
fiom beayen* 



hifideliiy. 

The following extract firom a Sermon of the Rev. Robert 
Asplandy London, has been sent to us by a respected corres- 
pondent who remarks : — *^ If you should take the same view 
of the paragraph as I do, it cannot fail to strengthen your 
bands in the good work in which you are engaged. I think, 
also, that it will be very acceptable to your readers." 

^ Some persons are alarmed, more affect to be alarmed, at 
the progress of what is called infidelity. For one, I am free 
to avow^ that though I hold no conviction of my understand* 
ing more certain than the truth, and no sentiment of my 
Imrt dearer than the excellence of Christianity, I am, not- 
withstanding, quite satisfied with the state of the public mind. 
A great process has been carrying on, and we are now nearly 
arrived at the crisis. Those of us who are no longer young 
may hope to see the result. Judging from the signs of the 
times, I cannot doubt that the issue will be in favour of the 
rational gospel. Unbelievers have done unspeakable good in 
exposing and making men ashamed of the corruptions of 
Christianity. Without meaning or knowing it, they have 
been instruments in the hands of Providence for purifying 
and saving true religion. Such of them as are of pure mind 
and benevolent feelings (and that there are such amongst 
them it were gross bigotry to deny), have served the inter- 
ests of real piety, although they may have carried their offer- 
ings to the Unknown God. They have opposed the Chris- 
tian faith merely because they gave ear to the popular voice, 
and took for Christian, doctrines which are derogatory to the 
Divine character, revolting to the human understanding, and 
at war with the peace of the world, and the improvement of 
social institutions. Let them learn what the gospel is, a 
scheme for glorifying the Parent Creator by making the crea- 
ture man happy, and great in his virtuous happiness, and they 
will be prompt to embrace it, and the first to lay themselves 
out for its prorootiofi. Tbey may iKit enrol themselves of 
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way one church or sect ; they may Mbscribe afad assent to no 
^[iveii creed ; they may be unable to define their faith or sen- 
timents in words ; but as far as they love goodness and aspite 
to intellectual and moral greatness, they are the disciples of 
Christ. This discipleshtp they will sooner or later be eager 
to avow; for everything in nature, everything in Provi- 
dence, everything in the human mind and everything in the 
human heart, as it comes fix>m the hand of its Maker, tends 
towards what is just in principle and benevolent in feeling ; 
that is, tends towards Jesus Christ, in whom are fulfilled the 
highest thoughts of the wise and the best wishes of the good." 



7%e Christian Denaminaiion. 

I HAVE been looking for sometime past with great interest 
to the sect called Chriitianiy and I doubt not that every 
Unitarian, who earnestly wishes the success of the unadulter*' 
ated gospel, will sympathize with me in thb regard. They 
acknowledge no creeds. They recognise the Scriptures, and 
the Scriptures only, as the standard of faith and duty. They 
exclude from their fellowship no one who sincerely professes 
to be a disciple of Jesus, whatever may be his opinion on 
debateable points. They are universally agreed likewise in 
the great, fundamental doctrines of Christianity, that the 
Father alone is God and that Jesus Christ is his Son. Foe 
these truths they are contendmg earnestly and with increas- 
ing success. Their number is augmentmg to such an extent, 
that in some quarters it is an object of alarm. We are told 
by the " Palladium," that there are two hundred ministers of 
their connection in the State of New York, ^' and near one 
thousand in America. Their churches are comparatively few 
in New-England, though some of them (the one for instance, 
at New Bedford*^ are large and flourishing. Their greatest 
strenoih is in the mterior of New Yoric and at the West. On 

o 

a large mass of society their preachers already exert a strong 
influence in the sphere in which they act ; they are doing ibr 
the cause of truth what no other men under the existing cir- 

* Thit society has recently erected with great ease a large and btod* 
some church at an expense of twenty* two thousand dollars. The number 
of commonicants recently tdded, under very flivoiirable cireamstaaeea, i« 
rly OM kwidredl. 
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omnrtaiices could loooniiilish. Acquamted, as tbey ub, wth 
the maimen, chtrict6n,apd wantsof those amoog whom tbef 
moTe, they are better fitted to advance the cause of liberal 
Christianitj in the West, than preachers educated «t a divinity 
college, who must necessarily be supposed to want that kind 
of knowledfre and tact, which can be gained only by kmg ex* 
perience, and to be more sensitive to obstacles of a pe^iliar 
kind) which the former either disregard or do not feel. In 
Unitarian sodeties afaready organised at the West, or among 
certain classes, preachers from New England can work with 
eSect. But in the great and noble vmk which as pioneers tbsy 
have undertaken with so much zeal and resolution, the Chris- 
tians are better. They open the way and sow the seed 
broadcast. And it is to be believed, that the fruit of what 
they thus sow in their own circle of labour may be wafted by 
some auspicious breeze to circles beyond. Brides the influ- 
ence which their preachers exert in their ordinary ministra- 
tions and their public controversies, something is to be attrib- 
uted to their periodicals, which are extensively circulated, and 
to other tracts. Already it is to be supposed, they have done 
nrach towards enlightening the pubUc mind within the sphere 
of their influence ; and by aiming at the right pobts of in- 

Slry. Such bemg the case; we, who are professedly anxious 
the progress of the truth, cannot but feel that they have 
strong claims on our sympathy and assistance; and in what- 
ever direction a call may be made by our brethren, I hope it 
will be met with a generous alacrity. In its character and 
tendencies their denomination must be regarded as one of the 
first importance to the cause of truth. 

I am glad to perceive that they are beginning to look to a 
more educated mimstry. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



PrcMers for Children and goung Perstnu. Cammled by a 
Teachar^for the use of Sabhaih Schools^ ana FamtHes, 
Second Ediiiim. JotoK W. FosTEit. Portsmouth. 1834. pp. 
43. l2mo. 

This is a beautiful little work, and well adapted to those fitf 
whom It was prepared. It comes from the right <|iiarter, from 
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the practical teacher of Christianity to the young. He is evi- 
dently intimate with the wants of the juvenile heart, and under- 
stands how to lead it in its communion with its Heavenly Father. 
The prayerai are accordingly simple, earnest, confiding ; such in- 
deed as all prayers ought to be, whether breathed from the lips of 
the old or young. They are encumbered with no mysterious, 
unintelligible terms or 8entences,as stumbling-blocks in the child's 
walk with God. Both the language and sentiments are entirely 
appropriate. We mention these things the rather, because it 
has been, and is now, too often the case, that the young mind 
18 mystified, and the young heart damped in its early religious 
feelings by the dark and forbidding aspect which Prayer is made 
to assume ; the child fears to engage in it, and shrinks away from 
the most delightful and elevated of exercises as from the entrance 
to a tomb. This most unhappy and injurious result the present 
compilation is well calculated to avert. " Our Father who art 
in Heaven," is not used as an unmeaning phrase. Those who 
use this book aright and imbibe its spirit, will feel when they 
pray, that God is truly their Father, and that to commune with 
him is one of the most blessed privileges as well as solemn duties 
that the young can enjoy. 

These prayers were designed in part for Sunday schools, 
and we hope most sincerely that they will be extensively used in 
those institutions. Sunday-school instruction will avail but lit- 
tle, if the pupils are not taught how to pray, and induced to 
form fixed devotional habits. The soil of the mind may be rich, 
and the seed of the teacher be well sown, but no "increase" 
can be looked for unless the daily fertilizing influences of sun 
and rain and dew, the divine influences of prayer, descend upon 
the soul aud soften and warm it. 

We subjoin a prayer for Sunday morning. 

^ Most holy and eternal God, the Lord and Sovereign of all ! I 
humbly present to thee, on this sacred morning, my soul and body, 
to be disposed of by thee for thy glorv, to be blessed by thy prov- 
idence, to be guided by thy counsel, and to be sanctified by thy spirit 

^ This day, O Lord, and all the days of my life, I dedicate to thee. 
Take from me all slothfulness, and give me a diligent and an ac- 
tive spirit. Teach me to watch over all my ways, that I may not 
be overcome by sudden temptations. Be thou my guide in all my ac- 
tions ; my protector in all dangers. Give me a healthful body, and a 
clear understanding. Make me just and charitable; religious and 
humble ; cheerful and contented. Pardon all my sins ; and fix my 
thoughtB, my hopes, and desires upon heaven. Make me to love 
thee, my God, and Jesus Christ, thy Son, whom thou hast sent for 
my redemption. Teach me to obey all thy commands ; and at last, 
make me a partaker in til thy promises. 

** Assist me in the duties of this day. In thy house may I be de- 
TODt and humble. In my retirement, may I examine myself, and re- 
pent of my sina. May I learn more of thee, and be better prepared to 
aervli thee here, and to meet tee at last in heaven. Grant thli, 0^ 
God, tibvough Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour. Amen." L. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND INTELUGENCE. 



rOVETB LXTTXB TO TBS RST. ADIV BALLOU. 

Harvard, Sept. Ut, 1834. 
DxAR Sir, 
Iir my last letter I gare you what I thought waa the meaniug of the 
three paaaaget of Scripture, which you quote aa inyolving the doctrine of 
universal restoration. Neither these paasages, nor the man^ other paaaa 
ges, which are frequently adduced as proofs of your doctrine, have seemed 
to me to teach the doctrine. And while I find no plain declaration thftt 
all will be finally restored to holiness and happiness, I find many passacee 
which seem to tisach the opposite doctrine. If a final restorauon be tbe 
true doctrine, so important to be known, for the vindication of the charac- 
ter of God, and for tne moral welfare of mankind, it has seemed strange to 
me, that the Bible should so darkly and obscurely teach it, and with such 
apparent plainness teach a contrary doctrine. Relieving this to be the 
fact, I have doubted the propriety of drawing an inference from the fun- 
damental truths of revelation, which appears to contradict the instructiooa 
of that revelation. We cannot tell exactly what €iod must do, and what 
he must not do in order to sustain the character of a holy, wise, and benev- 
olent being. We can saj he will ^o no wrong, and that he will certainly 
do right ; but many things may be perfectly consistent with the divine 




wisdom and goodness are not apparent to us. Knowing that God was in- 
finite in power, wisdom and goodness, should we beforehand have sup- 
posed that he would create such a world as this ? a world that has always 
been so full of ignorance, error, sin, and suffering? Why should a benev- 
olent being, so wise and mighty, form such a creature as man ? Why 
should he five him such a nature ? Why should he subject him to sucn 
a course of discipline .' Why should he cause him to pass through such 
scenes of temptation, trial, and affliction ? Why did not Infinite Benevo- 
lence secure to man the same amount of good without the evil ? Why 
mi^ht we not have been rendered holy and happy without all this tribu- 
lation and sorrow which now fall to our lot? How could a being of such 
love, tenderness, and compassion give existence to creatures capable of 
and exposed to so much evil and sufiering ? Say that all will be finally 
happy, yet why were such means of happiness appointed in preference to 
any other ? A thousand such questions might be asked, and the wisest 
answer we can give them is, we know not. He has created such a world 
and such beings, and subjected them to such a course of discipline. We 
cannot perceive the reasons of all his dealincs, nor fathom all his desi^s. 
We are but very partially acquainted with that scene of things in which 
we are placed. A final restoration does not free the doctrine of the di- 
vine benevolence from all its difficulties; nor do the views of the ultra- 
Universalists. For if God is love, why does he permit his oflTspring to 
endure any suffering at all, even in this world ? Could he not have pre- 
vented it ? 1 do not doubt the goodn<>ss of God, though there are many 
thincs which I cannot explain nor understand. 

The manner in which you speak of a future retribution and a restoration, 
ia calculated to leave the impression, that God does not furnish us with 
anfficient meana of holine« iu thii world, or that he will punish ua for 
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tbat which we could not avoid. I have supposed that he makes jost Bach 
conditions of happiness as we can comply with, if we choose — that he re- 

Suires nothing or us which we are unable to perform. If he does thus, 
ow does it impeach his benevolence, if we abuse his mercy, and render 
ourselves miserable ? Behold that impenitent sinner, loaded with guilt, 
and just dropping into the grave. Why is he ffoing out of the world, pol- 
luted, hardened, and wretched.^ Has he had no space for repentance? 
O yes. Year after year has he been continued in this state of probation. 
But then has he enjoyed any advantages for growing wiser and better ? 
Yes, he has been made acquainted with his condition and duty ; he has 
been favoured with the means of knowledge, wisdom, holiness, and virtue > 
but he has neglected and abused tiiem. He might have repented long 
ago. He was told of his danger, and exhorted to flee to the ark of safety ; 
but he remained indiflferent and rebellious. Is God malevolent ; is God 
cruel ; because he does not wait millions of years for him to do what he 
might have done in a very little time ? It has seemed to me that you do 
not sufficiently consider the aggravated sinfulness of the sinner : what light 
and advantages he has abused : what offers of grace he has rejected : what 
overtures of mercy he has slighted : what intreaties and invitations he has 
disregarded : what admonitions and warninfs he has treated with con- 
tempt : what provisions for his return to his Heavenly Father he has neg- 
lected. Notwithstanding all that has been done for nis pardon and salva- 
tion, he continues a strancer and a rebel. He has neither feared the dis- 
pleasure and judgments of God, nor sought his approbation and love. We 
ouffht to bear such things in mind. God's love is not a blind uassion, but 
a holy and reasonable love. His goodness is the goodness or a perfectly 
moral being. He has placed holiness and happiness within our reach, and 
if we are miserable, it is our oWn fault. 

The Scriptures seem to me to inculcate the doctrine, that our time of 
probation is limited to this life. If I could discover your doctrine of a 
restoration plainly taught in divine revelation, I think I should cordially 
embrace it. But until I can, I must reject it. Arguing from what we see 
and know, what probability is there that all those who die impenitent will 
become holy in a future state? If such a person has continued disobedient 
and sinful through life, how does it encourage the hope that he will repent 
and become holy after death ? He has abused his mercies here ; why may 
he not hereafler? He has neglected his means of grace in this world ; 
how are we sure that he will not in the world to come ? Perhaps you 
will say that his moral and religious advantages will be increased ; but 
how do you know it ? And how do you know but that in the future state 
his temptations to sin will be proportioned to his motives to virtue exactly 
as they are in this present state of being ? 

If our spiritual advantages in another world are to be no greater than 
they are here, can we be confident that all will duly appreciate and em- 
ploy them ? If in the future world our helps to holiness are to be greater, 
and our hindrances less, and if the success of these future means is cer- 
tain, why should so much have been done and suffered to bring men to 
repentance before death ? And if the future is to be a so much better 
•cnool of reform, and one which will not fail to accomplish its object; 
would it not be an encouragement to many to undervalue and neglect 
their present opportunities ? It seems to me that such would be its ten- 
dency ; at least, such often appears to be its result. But the main point to 
settle, is, whether it be a doctrine of divine revelation ; if it be, its ten* 
dency must be good, if properly used. A true doctrine may be abused. 

I was somewhat surprised to find you exnressinc j^ourselrin the follow- 
ing language — ** As a simple proposition, aeclarea in so many words on 
every leaf of the Bible, it [the doctrine of a final restoration] would hare 
been worth infinitely less than it now is. Tkem^ men would nave taken i| 
np with little or no inquiry into the nature of those principles on which it 
lesls. It wonld hare led ite belierer to none of that inTwtigationy uuJjr<i 
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■if, and profound thought, which it now requires. It we«ld liare 
taken for granted without reflection, and consequently wiik littl* he neft 
to the souH" My dear Sir, my heart does not respond with approbatioo 
to such sentiments. My thoughts and symfiathies are witb the mnllitod* 
— with that numerous class of my iellow-beings, to whom s«ch " inrwd* 
gation/* "analysis" and *' profound thought," must be exeeedinclj dim* 
cult, if not impossible. Do not the ignorant, the weak-minded, tbe poor^ 
the sick, the afflicted, need religion ? Why then should one of ita moit 
important doctrines require such a laborious research, and such meotal eSr 
ertions? What you consider an excellency in your doctrine, I ahooV 
rather resard as a defect. If the doctrine is important to all, it should b* 
Intel ligibTo to all. Those of the meanest capacities and in the humbler 
walks of life need a mild and merciful religion as well as the favouTMl ftw. 
Had the doctrine of universal restoration oeen plainly inscribed on otmy 
leaf of the Bible^ I must think, after all you say, that it would have ma^ft 
a deeper impression, and it would have gained a more general belief; aa4 
then, you would only have to urge your hearers to reduce their fiuth to 
practice. I have considered it one of the excellencies of Uie ChrisCiAp 
religion, thnt its doctrines and precepts were plain and simple; so plaifli 
and simple that the common people could gain such a knowledgp of Uion 
as was necessary in order to tneir becoming Christians. When 1 read tbe 
Athanasian Creed, the Assembly's Catecliism, Calvin*s Institataa^ and 
Hopkins's System, I think of the thousands who must die without religHMB;^ 
if a firm ana clear faith in all these dogmas be necessary to render one 
religious. 

We are taught to be holy, perfect, and merciful, as our Heaveolj Fatber 
is, and you think we are commanded to be more merciful than he ia, if 
he does not render all finally holy and happy ; and therefore if your doo- 
trine is not true, you cannot exhibit the Divine character as a model ¥nir- 
thy of imitation. But admitting that <>od docs give us an opportunitj to 
do and be in this life all that he requires in order to our acceptance, wb]p 
is his goodness questioned, because we remain sinful .' He can nerer lore 
■in, tin he ceases to be a Holy God. Love and mercy have their bonnda 
and conditions. We cannot esteem others except in proportion to their 
virtues ; nor can God regaid us with approbation except in proportioD to 
our conformity to his will. Tbe sinner must make holiness his choice. 
Why may he not choose to remain unholy in another world as well aa ill 
this? 

We are required to have the spirit and mind of Christ — to resemble him 
— to imitate him. And yet he tells us of some to whom he will say, ''I 
know you not ! Depart from me ! " Those who have been ashamed of 
him and denied him, he will be ashamed of and deny. The Scripturea 
certainly seem to encourage the belief, that there will be a time, when the 
day of grace will be gone, when the eate of mercy will be shut. If it 
seems a dreadful thought that such a time should ever be, let it excite na 
to greater watchfulness, and to sreater diligence and earnestness in exhort- 
ing others to prepare to meet Uieir God — to seek him while he may be 
found, and to call upon him while he is near. That we may succesarallj 
strive to enter in at the strait gate, so run that we may obtain, and that 
we may be wise to win souls, is the prayer of your friend and brother, 

JoKATHAir Fare. 

Ret. Adi5 Ballou. 
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Christ the Teacher of Immortality. 

We enjoy two distinct sources of religious knowledge,— 
nature and revelation. To which of these do we owe our 
knowledge of a future state ? Does the light of nature incon- 
trovertibly prove such a state? Or has Christ alone the 
words of eternal life, so that, had he not come into the world, 
no man could have had suj£cient reason to expect existence 
after death ? The latter is my own opinion. And, in ordei 
to prove it, I shall examine separately the principal arguments 
which are ofiered, independently of revelation, for a fiiture 
state of existence ; and shall attempt to show that they are not 
only insufficienl. but of themselves weak. But in doing this, 
I wish it to be oistinctly understood that, while I regard all 
these arguments together as furnishing no adequate proof of 
man's immortality, I value them highly as confirming the 
Christian doctrine of immortality. Far be it firom me to ex-< 
tingubh the light of nature, that I may make that of the gos- 
pel shine the brighter. They are both lights which God's 
own hand has kindled in the moral firmament, — ^but that of 
nature is the lesser light, and never beams sobrightly as when 
it borrows lustre firom the written word. 

1. Perhaps no argument is urged more firequently in fevour 
of man's immortality than the general consent of men of diA 
ferent ages and nations. But this consent was by no means 
general before the promulgation of Christianity. The ancient 
Egyptians had no idea of any immortality beyond that which 
the art of embalming may be said, almost without hyperbole^ 
to have conferred on the body. There certainlv is not in 
the Pentateuch, I doubt whether there can be found in the 
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whole of the Old Testament, a single distinct recognition of 
the doctrine of a future life ; and in our Saviour's time it was 
denied by a large and influential sect araong the Jews. 
Among the ancient Greeks and Romans the immortality of 
the soul was the subject of hope rather than of belief among 
the common people ; was re)ected by several of the most 
learned and numerous sects of philosophers ; and was called 
in question even by Socrates and Cicero, who are often cited 
as firm helievers in it. Its partial prevalence may be easily 
accounted for. It must have necessarily suggested itself as 
possible to many minds; and, when the possibility of a life 
after death was once suggested, thousands would embrace 
the belief simply from their love of hfe and desire of its con- 
tinuance. 

Since the promulgation of Christianity, a belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul has been prevalent among all tlie nations 
with which Christians have been conversant, — and for a very 
adequate reason, — because they have been conversant with 
Christians, have heard from them the chief doctrine of their 
system, and have transplanted it into their own systems as 
congenial with their feelings and desires. The New Hol- 
landers and other recently discovered nations, that had had 
no previous intercourse with Christians, have been found to 
be wholly ignorant of a future state. 

But even supposing that the behef in a future state had 
been universal, if this universal consent were the only argu- 
ment that our neighbours, that the Hindoo, that the Tartar, 
that the Roman, that Plato, that Socrates could offer, we 
should have no valid grouud for believing with the rest of 
mankind. Universal consent and for a long time together, 
has time and again been given to propositions which we now 
deem false and absurd. The time has oflen been in the his- 
tory of the world when universal consent would have testified 
to the existence, not of one Supreme Divinity, but of gods 
many and lords many. With tlie exception of Jacob and his 
posterity, all mankind for more than two thousand years would 
have borne testimony, almost without a dissenting voice, 
against the unity of God. Universal consent cannot then be 
pleaded as a sufficient ground for our belief in man's immor- 
tality. 

2. The death of young children has been offered as fur- 
nishing a strong presumption in favour of a future state of 
existence. It is said thai, unless they pass hence into another 
life, there is an unprecedented waste of creative power, — a 
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waste inconsistent with the divine wisdom. But, admitting 
that in this case there is an apparent waste of creative power, 
is this waste unprecedented ? Do we not see in every de- 
partment of the divine government a superfluity of results ? 
Thus it must be, so long as uniformity of operation is main- 
tained. The rain falls upon the ocean, the barren sea-shore, 
the mountain crag, as well as upon the forest, field, and garden. 
The richest fruits ripen and pass away untasted. The oak 
extends its shade where neither man nor beast reposes beneath 
it. The sun and moon shed their beams upon the pathless 
desert as well as upon the haunts of men. Though in the 
eye of God we believe that nothing wants its use and its end, 
yet to human vision many things are made in vain. 

But in fact this apparent waste of creative power does not 
take place with regard to the infant. However short life 
may have been, he has not lived in vain. He has probably 
enjoyed more than he has suflTered. He has called into ex- 
ercise the strongest and purest affections of the human heart ; 
and his departure has been a means of salutary moral disci- 
pline. Besides, the possibility of the death of infants offers 
an additional motive to parental diligence and fidelity, and 
augments the ardour of parental affection. It also deepens in 
men's minds a sense of their constant liability to death, and 
of the necessity of being constantly prepared for it, Thus^ 
though the lamp of life be hardly kindled ere it be quenched 
never again to be rekindled, its short-lived burning has served 
important purposes ; and therefore, though the highest con- 
solation that a Christian parent can receive for the loss of a 
child results from the belief that the child has been removed 
to a better world, he has no right bom the bare fact of his 
child's death to infer the existence of that better world. 

3. The strength of the social affections is urged as an argu- 
ment in favour of the immortality of the soul. It is said that 
a benevolent God would not nave endowed men with the 
capacity of forming fiiendships so intimate, so tender, unless 
he had designed that these firiendships should be indissoluble. 
But is it not a belief in the indissolubleness of friendship that 
makes friendship thus strong ? Are not Christians, who en- 
tertain as firm a faith in their eternal, as they have in their 
present existence, the very persons who most frequently form 
attachments which neither distance, nor danger, nor death 
can dissolve ? And is not the idea of then: eternal duration 
the most important element in forming and perfecting such 
attachments ? I doubt very much whether an attachment of 
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(hat character and intensity ever subsisted between two 
Atheists, or between two persons who bad no idea of a fiiture 
state. Indeed the personal and domestic history of infidelity 
during its late reign in France, is so full of suspicion, jeal- 
ousy, and perfidy, as to force upaa the mmd the convictioD 
that cordial and lurdent fiiendship cannot subsbt among unbe- 
lievers.* 

Moreover, is not much that is said about the strength and 
permanence even of virtuous friendship, mere hyperbole ? Do 
not those whose hearts, interests, and hopes seemed one, soon 
and easily overcome the grief ot parting ? I know that there 
are instances in which persons go mourning all their days (or 
the early death of some cherished relative or companion. But 
these instances are always spoken of as remarkable, — are re- 
garded as excepticHis to the general rule. In most cases, a 
bereaved individual afler a few weeks or months recovers his 
buoyancy of spirit, is able to enter anew with his former in- 
terest upon 'the buaness and the pleasures of life, and to form 
new friendships in lieu of that which has been dissolved. 
Not that man is hard-heaited. But Grod has grack)usly en- 
dowed hb mind with an elasticity, by which it can buoy itself 
up and throw oflT the heaviest pressure. And does not this 
comparatively speedy and easy recovery from the loss of 
valued friencb weaken greatly the argument drawn fix>m our 
social connexicMis in favour of a future life ? 

Further, suppose that we waive the foregoing considera- 
tions, and admit in its full force the argument for a future 
life drawn from the strength of earthly attachments, it will 
prove too much, — it will prove more than any of us would be 
willing to admit. We discern in the brute creation the traces 
of deeper and more permanent attachment, and of more 
poignant anguish at bereavement, than we often witness in 
man. He who could hear the orphan's or widow's wail un- 
moved, could hardly refrain firom weeping with the turtle- 
dove whose mate has become the fowler's victim. Bereave- 
ment seldom occasions death to the human mourner ; but dogs 
and horses have often died sorrow-stricken upon the graves of 
their masters. And now if, on the ground of the strength 
and permanence of earthly attachments, we suppose a future 
life where human fiiendships will be renewed we must on the 

* Numerous illustrations of the remark in the text might bo drawn from 
such works as Rousaeaa's Confeasions, MarmoDtel's Memoirs, the Life of 
Diderot, An, 
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same ground suppose also a paradise where the turtle-dove 
mil meet her lost and mourned one, and the dog caress the 
master whom he loved more than his own life. But the im- 
mortality of the brute creation no sane man in this enlightened 
age will admit ; and an argument that proves too much proves 
nothing. The nature of the social affections then affi)rds no 
sufficient argument in favour of man's immortality. 

4. But how is it with man^s capacity of intellectual im- 
provement 1 It is often said that, unless man were designed 
for continued existence, it would have been useless to have 
given him a mind capable of indefinite improvement. But 
how do we know that the mind is capable of indefinite im- 
provement ? This is not an independent truth, but a corollary 
from the doctrine of immortality. We find the mind capable 
of improvement through the whole of the present life, and 
argue from analogy that it will be so through the whole of 
the future life, and therefore that it is capable of indefinite 
improvement. But if we do not derive from some foreign 
source the fact of the mind's continued existence, we can 
assert nothing of its capacities except what has been verified 
in human experience and observation. Suppose, for instance, 
that Newton, when at the acme of his intellectual greatness^ 
had the loftiest and strongest mind that ever tenanted a hu- 
man body, how know we that our minds have any inherent 
capacity of going beyond what his was ? We are conscious 
that there is room for improvement ; but, when we have 
measured the distance between what we are and what he was^ 
we have measured all the room for improvement of which we 
have cognizance, — we have reached, so far as we know, the 
limits of human capacity. 

But, suppose that we were conscious of an inherent capacity 
in human nature of reaching intellectual strength and attain* 
ments vastly beyond those that have been reached in this 
world by any human being, there may yet be room even here 
for the exercise of the loftiest powers of mind of which we 
can conceive. Other races of animals remain unimproved 
and unimprovable century after century. Man alone im- 
proves from generation to generation ; and, through the power 
of speech and the art of writing, the improvements of each may 
be transmitted to every subsequent generation, and each majr 
enter at once upon that portion of the career at which the 
preceding left it. Thus truths which a century ago consti- 
tuted the arcana of a scientific few, are now taught as axioms 
m the nursery. Thus an inteUigedt child of twelve yean df 

43*. 
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•ge, at the present day, probably knows nuure of mathemati- 
cal, physical^ and moral science than Cicero knew on the day 
of his death ; and the time may come when the lisping infimt 
will laugh to scorn the wisdom of the wisest of our cotempo- 
raries. The past, when viewed with philosophic eye, exhibits 
an uninterrupted progress of the human mind ; and we have 
therefore good reason- to anticipate a similar progress for all 
liiture time, so that all man's intellectual powers may one day 
be called into exercise even here. Man's high intellectual 
capacities do not then incontrovertibly prove a future state. 

5. The unequal diitribution of fu^pinest and misery m 
this life is fiirtner urged by those who would prove a future 
life independently of revelation. It is asserted that there is 
no such thing as a righteous retribution here, and that, in 
order to maintain the divine impartiality, we must suppose a 
fiiture state where the inequalities of the present life will be 
rectified, — and where virtue will be rewarded, and the sinner 
will eat of the firuit of his dobgs. 

But is retribution thus imperfect in the present state ? I 
admit that the external favours of Providence are indiscrimi- 
nately conferred. But is their conferment of itself a blessing ? 
How often are they the sources of splendid misery, the means 
of sin, the snares of the soul ! Is the loss or want of them a 
curse ? How often is it a means of moral culture, a source 
of moral power, a fountain of spiritual happiness ! - The body 
is not the seat of joy or of sorrow. Its every craving may be 
satiated, while the soul that tenants it suffers most intensely. 
Its whole frame may be convulsed or marred, while the mind 
is not only calm, but joyous. Vice is misery, virtue happi- 
ness, wherever found. Would you see the real sufferer? 
Seek for him whom the estate of the widow or the fatherless 
has arrayed in scarlet, who &res sumptuously on the spoils of 
llie needy, whose abode is the paradise of sin. Seek for him 
who has mounted by an unholy path to the summit of ambi- 
tion. Seek for him who enjoys the respect of every one but 
himself. And would you see the truly happy roan ? Behold 
. him who lives in poverty, because he would not enrich himself 
with the wages of sin. Behold the wounded patriot on the 
field of victory. Behold Socrates giving lessons of virtue 
while the poison discharges its deadly office. Behold the 
nortyr in the midst of the flames, his parched lips rabing the 
song of triumph. But if the friends of virtue are in th^ life 
^ppy in |Nfoportion to their viitue, and the votaries of vice 
^BUMica)>l« in proportion lo tbiir tinfiilnm^ juslioe is in &ct 
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administered here,— « righteous retribution takes place here, 
and the divine impartiality is vindicated without supposing a 
future state of being. 

But let us suppose for a moment that a perfect retribution 
does not take place in this world, what proof then have we 
of the divine impartiality? Observation furnishes none. 
Analogy furnishes none, — it even fiimishes a presumption to 
the contrary ; for in our fellow-men we see benevolence much 
more frequently than justice, and often see lavish generosity 
united with extreme capriciousness in the bestowal of favours. 
And if in the government of God we discern an arbitrariness 
in the bestowal of favours, and a neglect of strict Justice in 
the distribution of rewards and punishments, the inference of 
unenlightened reason would be that he, like too many of his 
creatures is essentially capricious and partial. Unless God 
manifests himself as a just as well as a good being, it is im- 
possible to demonstrate his justice, and we therefore have no 
right to "assume it in order to prove man's immortality. The 
alledged imperfection of the present state furnishes then no 
adequate proof of a future state, in which the inequalities of 
the present will be rectified. 

6. The last argument in favour of man's immortality drawn 
firom considerations independent of divine revelation which I 
shall at this time notice, is that derived from the immateriality 
of the soul. It is said that material agents have no power 
over spirit, — that the causes which lead to the dissolution of 
the body cannot suspend the operations of the mind, — that 
there is no reason why the soul, simple^ etherial, spiritual as 
it is in its essence, should cease to exist at death. This rea- 
soning of course supposes the immateriality of the soul to be 
a doctrine of natural rehgion or of metaphysical science. I 
confess that I cannot regard in it that light. I cannot but 
regard the immateriality of the thinking principle as altogether 
a doctrine of revelation, — as a corollary from the Christian 
doctrine of immortality. 

A very superficial observation of the phenomena of body 
and mind might indeed lead us to suppose that the mind ex- 
isted bdependently of material organization. We find that 
the body may be mutilated, may be in a state of entire pros- 
tration or of ra{Md decay, while the mind retains its full vigour. 
At the approach of dissolution the intellectual powers aie 
often mtensely active, triumphing over decay, putting forth at 
the moment of emancipatkm an energy to which in seasons 
crffaeidth tfaejr had ben strangMs. And one might aatnniUy 
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se things that the principle which mutilation, 
mity, and decay affect not, would survive them 
all, — would survive death of which tliey are ihe harbingen 
aod causes. But cany the inquiry a little farther. Recur 
to \\w recent disclosures of anatomical research. Sec how 
exactly the degree of intellect is apportioned in each instance 
10 the (juautity and advantageous location of the brain. Touch 
thai brain. Let external force compress it, let a fever inflame 
il, let an aqueous secretion relax its texture ; and where is 
ibe man ? — the reasoning, reflecting man ? Where is the 
roaster mind ? Its once gifted possessor is a maniac or an 
ideot ; and remains so for life, or until the cause which made 
liim so is removed. Are not emotion, thought, and volition 
Uien materinl phenomena f That they are so the mere phys- 
iologist must confess. That they are so, did not my liible 
(each me ditferenlly, I should be constrained to adniit. But, 
when I read there that man is not the creature of a day, but 
the sharer oj his Maker's immortality, — when 1 see Christ, 
the herald of eternal life, attesting, by mighty works, the 
divinity of bis mission,' — when the chief of his apostles informs 
me that flesh and blood cannot inheiit the kingdom of God, — 
when I consider that the cannibal often dies with the flesh of 
liis fellow-man incorporated in his oivr, — when I reflect that, 
were the archangel's trumpet at this momenl to sound the 
signal for a material resurrection, every particle of dust in my 
body, would find hundreds of revivified claimants, — then, and 
not (ill then, am I convinceij that there is a spirit in man, — a 
spirit which emanated from the Father of Spirits, and whidi, 
when it leaves the world, must return to Him for judgment. 
In line, I believe the thinking principle to be immaterial, 
simply because the Bible assures me that it is immortal, and 
1 know from its very nature ihat no modification of mailer can 
be immortal. 

But, admitting the inunateriality of the sou! to be estab- 
lished by consideralio[!s independent of revelation, still it is 
far from proving niiin's immortality. If the soul be immate- 
rial, il cannot indeed be changed or destroyed by material 
agents. But it may be put out of existence by HJm who 
brought it into existence. God cannot light up a fire which 
it is out of his own power to extinguish. The soul, no less 
than the body, must depend entirely upon his wUl and the 
constant effort of his power for every moment of its existence. 
And therefore, in order to assure us that it will exist for ever, 
90 need hb word, his express promise that he will preserve 
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it in existence. The immateriality of the soul then, even ii 
it could be proved independently of revelation, does not o\ 
itself prove man's immortality. 

Thus have we seen that the doctrine of immortality, as an 
article of natural religion, rests on but a slender foundation. 
Thus it must be fix)m the very nature of the case. For how 
can a system of things liable to constant change, decay, and 
dissolution give us unwavering assurance respecting an eter- 
nity which will be but begun, when the lieavens shall pass 
away and the earth shall be no more ? Truths pertaining to 
eternity must from their very nature be subjects only for tes' 
timony. God's existence, power, providence, wisdom, and 
mercy may be and are manifested. Nature, though she has 
no audible voice, bears speechless testimony to them day and 
night without ceasing, ^ut we needed words of eternal life. 
And, thanks be to God, Christ has uttered those words upon 
earth ; and God has borne testimony to him and with him by 
a voice from the most excellent glory, by such works as no 
man could do unless God were with him, by raising up from 
the dead the herald of immortal life. 

We are then to look to Christ primarily for the doctrine of 
eternal life. Let not however the design of the foregomg 
discussion be mistaken. In attempting to show that the nat- 
ural arguments in favour of man's immortality are not of themr 
selves conclusive, I do not mean to undervalue them, on the 
other hand I prize them highly, as collateral and accessory 
arguments. When the light of immortality from the gospel 
beams upon the expanse of nature, it shines with new lustre ; 
and we see throughout the visible universe the image of things 
invisible and eternal. A thousand analogies present them- 
selves to confirm the teachings of revelation. Nature, which, 
till Christ spake the words of eternal life, spake them not, 
now utters them forth full, loud, and clear. The heavens are 
clothed in purer lustre, the earth in richer beauty, as the 
dawning rays of eternity rest upon them. 

Bright is the ffolden sun above, 

And beaotimi the flowers that bloom, 
And all is ioy, and ail is love, 

Reflected rrom the world to come. 

The reader may perhaps ask, if we believe in man's im- 
mortality, what matters it whether we regard it as a doctrine 
of natural religion confirmed by Christ, or a doctrine of reve- 
lation confirmed by nature ? To this question the general 
answer might be made, that, in order to defend a doctrine^ it 
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is necessary to know on wlial ground it properly rests. But 
there are two important practical uses nhich may be made oi 
the view of tbis subject presented in the foregoing article. 

1. If we depend upon Christ mainly for tbe doctrine of 
immortality, we shall cherish the deeper reverence for tbe 
Christian revelation and its records. If the New Testament 
only passed a sent«nce of confirmation on doctrines previously 
established, — if it were only a codification of the laws or prin- 
ciples of natural religion, it would be precious indeed, but not 
inestimable. It would barely simplify and accelerate tba 
work which our own experience and observation might per- 
form without it. Bui if the most momentous, the most intei^ 
esiing, the most glorious truth that relates to our nature and 
our destiny, be strictly and exclusively a doctrine of the Nevr 
Testament, then that volume is indeed our richest treasure, 
and Christ, next to God, the most worthy object of our grati- 
tude and love. 

2. Deists are fond of holding out the idea that a Christian, 
by renouncing Christianity, need not give up the doctrine of 
eternal life. They maintain that it is a doctrine of natural 
religion, whicii the imposiors who promulgated Christianity 
borrowed thence to gain the popular favour. ]\ow he, who 
believes nature adequate to teach this all-important truth, will 
yield himself more readily to the influence of those who would 
lead him to deny the gospel and the Saviour. 

If tlio reasoning of the foregoing pages have been in the 
main just, it behoves us to cherish eternal life as (Ae gift of 
God through Jesus Christ. Let us contemplate nature with 
wonder, love, and adoration. But let us not think to guide 
our steps, and to gain support, consolation, and joy by her 
dictates alone. Her light was indeed precious, when its dim, 
moon-like lustre gleamed upon a world sunk in superstition 
and sin. But upon us the Sun of Righteousness has dawned. 
Lord to whom else then should we go ? Thou alone hast 
the words of eternal life. 



Letter addressed to Rev. L. W, 
[Concludpd from pnge JSS.J 

We pass now to the practical use of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. You represented that it is of great importance, to 
understand the grounds and consistency of the work of re- 
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dempdon ; and, of course, to know the natural dignity of the 
agent by whom this great woric has been accoroplbhed. You 
appeared to assume this principle ; that as mankind are ra- 
tional beingSy they ought to exercise their understanding in 
the matter of religion^ and in the use of it, come to an ac- 
quaintance with the consistency and dependence of its dijSer- 
ent parts. I have, Sir, been surprised at hearing Trinitarians - 
so strongly assert the importance of well understanding the 
grounds and proprieties of religious doctrine : at hearing them 
so confidently declare that the Lord Jesus Christ must have 
been truly Oody or he would not have been competent to 
work out salvation for those on behalf of whom he came down 
from heaven: at hearing them unhesitat'mgly declare that 
their hope of salvation in Christ would totally fail them, the 
moment they should cease to believe that he is, in the highest 
and most proper sense. Divine and Almighty : — when, how- 
ever, that objections are urged against the doctrine of the 
Trinity, their tone of sentiment and language is different. 
The peals and the changes are then rung on other bells. It is 
carnal reason ; the pride of human reasoninsr ; and the settine: 
up of the feeble akd darkened understanM^ of man above 
the truth and the holy word of Qod. Your introduction. Sir, 
was employed on this very topic ; and so was one of your in- 
ferences. And what. Sir, is the import and amount of this ? 
Did you not reasony and reason with all your mighty in that 
very discourse ? It was, perhaps, the most argumentative 
sermon you ever wfote. You probably never gave a better 
example of your logical strength. The obvious purpose of 
the discourse was to sustain the doctrine hy argument. And 
yet, both in the beginning and in the ending, you inveighed 
against the " pride of human reasoning." Did you. Sir, in- 
tend no more than to say, that Christians should receive the 
plain and unambiguous declarations of Scripture, without rea- 
soning against theml No. I cordially unite with you. 
And in the use of this principle, the question of the Trinity, 
may, I think, soon be settled. For the following declarations 
are plain and unambiguous. " The Lord our God is one." 
" The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ," " is the only living 
and true God." " To us there is one God the Father, and 
one Lord Jesus Christ," " the Mediator between God and 
man." But, Sir, you were not satisfied with the obvious im- 
port of these sacred passages. And you reason against 
them. You make a laboured argument to prove that the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is not, though it is expressly 
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declared ihat he is, the only true God. You maintam diat 

he is one of ihe ihree equal persons in the Godhead. 

And do you now reply, that it is proper and requisite to 
compart one passage of Scripture with another, (m<l to reaton 
from theni ? I grant it : we must do it. And let us not, for 
so doing, accuse, and rail at, each other. 

Trinitarians, in regard to this thing, ought not to cast the 
first stone. They, certainly, are not exceeded by their adver- 
saries in the employment of argumentative reasoning. And 
they have reasoned with uncommon abatruseness and subtiliy: 
have drawn lines ctmfessedly so line as to be imperceptible to 
their own eyes ; they have, as others think, assumed premises 
on presumption, and by attenuated logic, deduced inferences 
from them, of a very unsatisfactory and problematical charac- 
ter. 

I recollect once hearing a Trinitarian minister discourse on 
the proceedings of the day of judgment. He earnestly in- 
sisted on this point ; that all the sins of the impenitent- 
wicked would, and nuat, then be revealed to the great assem- 
bly of mankind, for otherwise the righteous, the heirs of sal- 
vation, could not be satisfied that the punishment of (hem wot 
proportionate and just ! Where, then, il may be asked, 
is their confidence in Ike perfect wisdom and rectitude 
of God 1 May not, and ought not, all intelligent beings to 
have an entire faith in the infallible equity of God, tliough the 
particular reasons of his dispensations are not made known? 
And as he hath set forth the Lord Jesus Christ, as the all- 
competent Saviour of them who receive and obey him, is it a 
mark of becoming humility, is it an act consistent with dud- 
fulness, for us to say, — that unless this Redeemer, dtvijiely 
constituted, be truly and properly Ood, he is inadequate to 
the work, and we can put no trust in him 1 

God hath pronounced the Lord Jesus Clirist to be his own 
Son, invested with power over all flesh ; able to give eleraal 
life to as many as obey him. Therefore, though the natural 
character of the Son be what it may, he is certainly adequate 
to the work of redemption. For him hath God the Father 
sealed. If then, we receive the testimony of God concerning 
his Son, all doubt and disputation about his competency for 
the office he sustains is at once foreclosed. With what pro- 
priety, then, can a Christian say (and many have said it)— 
" Convince me that the Son is not equal to the Father, and I 
am destitute of the hope of eternal life." To say this, Sir, is 
it not to exalt human reason ? And is it not to exalt it tstt 
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high ? Did Dr. Priestley, Sir, with all his ofieiudye temerity, 
ever stretch himself beyond this point of confidence in human 
reason ? If I do not misremember, that fearless man once 
expressed a sentiment like the following ; '^ If I knew that 
the Evangelist intended io affirm that the Son of Man existed 
in heaven before he was bom upon earth, I should not decline 
to say, that he mtut have laboured under some mistaTcey 
And the Rev. John Wesley declared, in substance, that 
" whatever language the Apostle Paul used on the subject of 
election, in the ninth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, he 
could not have intended to advance what is now called CaU 
vinistic doctrine of election and reprobation, because that doc- 
trine is false^ hlasphemousy and damnable J^ These men, it is 
evident, placed no inconsiderable reliance on their own under- 
standing, as to its office in the formation of their religious 
opinions ; but I submit the question. Sir, whether they must 
not yield to that Trinitarian who undertakes to decide a 
priori and positiyely, what it was eocpedient for Ood to do, in 
order consistently to provide a way of salvation for mankind, 
and to pronounce the way which He hath constituted, unless 
based on the doctrine of a Divine Trinity, inefficient : a manr 
ifest and an entire failure. 

One word more, Sir, in this connection. In your perora- 
tion, and near the close of it, having laid your hand on the 
Holy Book, and casting your eye around on the audience, 
with much expression in your manner, you said : " If the doc- 
trine of the Trinity be not contained in this book, it has de- 
ceived me ; it b unsafe for me to trust in its testimony ; for 
what confidence can I have in its declarations on any subject, 
after it has deceived me upon one ? My dear Sir, you must 
be under som<3 mistake. You never learned the doctrine of 
the Trinity from the Bible. It is not the Sacred Volume 
that has deceived you, on the supposition that the doctrine, 
concerning which you then spake, be not true. It is not pre- 
sumption in me to say this. Children who read the Bible, 
without the interference of commentaries, written or verbal, 
will imbibe sentiments of religion. But no one ever imbibed 
that of the Trinity. You Sir, would not have learned that 
doctrine, even at your present time of life, had you not read 
and heard Trinitarian discourses. 

I well know a man, who when young was uncommonly ad* 
dieted to the reading of the Scriptures. In a manner, the 
Bible was his manual day by day, fix>m the time he rose in 
the morning to the hour when he lay down at night. And 
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he now distinctly recollects the fiist impression he ever had 
of what has long been considered the true doctrine of the 
Trinity. It was suggested by revol^ng in his mind that pas- 
sage of the Catechism ; ** These three are one Ood^ the same 
in substance, and equal in power and in ghry.^^ He had 
never conceived the Son to be the true God, and equal to the 
Father. And his ideas of the Son had been taken from the 
New Testament. And the thought of the equality of the Di- 
vine Persons greatly surprised Am, being totally di£&rent 
from what he had previously conceived. Still he had no dis- 
position to reject or to doubt it, for he had equal confidence 
in the Catechism and in the Bible. 

Though this fact, Sir, proves nothing in regard to the Trin- 
ity, whether the doctrine be true or felse, yet it is not irrele- 
vant to the inquiry ; from what source come our^rst concep- 
tion and belief of the Three Coequal Persons in the Ooa" 
head? The strong presumption is that you. Sir, derived 
yours from the Assembly's Catechism. Can you, from dis- 
tinct recollection, say diat the fact is dijSerent ? What im- 
!)ression would an unbiassed mind naturally receive from the 
bllowing declarations : " This is my beloved Son." " Now 
is the Son of Man glorified and God is glorified m him." 
*' Jesus knowing that the Father had given all things into his 
hands, and that he was come from God and went to Grod." 
" As the Father hath given me commandment, even so I do." 
" I will pray the Father and he shall ^ve you another Com- 
forter." " The Father in me, he doeth the work." " My 
Father is greater than I." — Could any man, Sir, young or 
old, whose mind was unshackled, receive any other impression 
from these, and a hundred more similar passages, than that 
the Father was the only true God, and that the Son was 
another Being ? And I will propose the question to you. Sir, 
whether you do honestly believe that an enlightened man, 
reading the Bible over and over again, but receiving no re- 
ligious communications from other sources, would come to the 
knowledge of distinct Persons, each of whom is equally the 
true Ood ? Will you venture to affinn ? Q. P. O. 



The Prosperity of its Societies the true Policy of a Sect. 

The word schism, as used in the New Testament, relates 
to alienation of feeling rather than to difference of opinion. 
It is applied to the multitude in reference to Jesus. ^' There 
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was a division (schism) among the people od account of 
him ;" i. e. our Lord, towards whom some of them were &- 
vourably disposed, while others were dissatisfied. It is ap- 
plied to a particular church. ''I hear there are diviskxis 
(schisms) among you." Wh^t constituted the union thus 
violated ? Mutual love. " Their hearts were knit togeth^ 
in love." " Love," says Dr. Campbell (to whom we are 
indebted for the comment above), ^^ was the criterion of Chris-' 
tian character, and the foundation of Christian unity. Mutual 
affection was the union ; alienation of heart was the schism J^ 
In later times the term schism has been appropriated to sep- 
aration from communion in religious offices ; and a schismatic 
regarded the same as a separatist, in respect to the ordinances 
of religion ; but this is not the scriptural sense of the word. 

" That there should be no schism in the body." " I hear 
there are divisions (schisms) among you." These passages 
relate to the same persons, and the same thing ; the Corin- 
thian church, and the animosities and discordant spirit of some 
of its members. 

It is our present object to collect the light which the above 
and other testimonies of Scripture throw upon the following 
points, viz., the distinctive character and obligations, the 
wants, the interests, and the policy of a Christian Society. 

Let it be remembered that the word ecclesia, translated 
church, signifies originally an assembly of any kind, and was 
applied in the New Testament to those who habitually met 
to worship in one place as Christians, not referring, however, 
as the word church very commonly does now, particularly to 
the communion of the Lord's supper, although it was an- 
ciently the custom of all believers, without distinction, to par- 
take in this ordinance ; the young being admitted to it after a 
certain age, and after going througii a course of instruction in 
the Christian faith. By the word ecclesia in the New Tes- 
tament is to be understood therefore, a regularly organized 
Christian assembly or society. The distinction between the 
church and the congregation was of later origin. ^' As soon 
as in any place converts were found sufficient to form a soci- 
ety or church, a bishop or presbyter was ordained for life to 
minister to them."* " The two terms," (bishop and presby- 
ter,) says Mosheim, ^' were undoubtedily applied to the same 
order of men. The churches, thus constituted, formed a sort 
of federative body of independent, religious communities, dis- 
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peraed through the greater part of the empire, m continual 
communication, and m constant harmony with each other."* 
This state of things is said to have continued until ^^ towards 
the end of the second century." Such were the first or 
primitive churches, to which the Congregational societies of 
modem times bear a nearer resemblance, in the matter of 
form, than any other. 

Christians thus associated, or forming a church, not CMiIy 
belonged to the body of Christ, but were a distinct coomiu- 
nity of themselves ; the obligations arising in such a commu- 
nity being recognised by the apostolic writers, and much of 
the preceptive and admonitcnry parts of the Epistles being 
founded upon them. This marks an important distinction. 
There were some relations and duties extending to the body 
of Christ, the whole new Israel of God, to which all the 
Christian societies in common belonged ; and there were other 
relations and duties having their origin and end in the church 
or society with which the mdividual was particularly con- 
nected. This* is what we mean by the disttnctive charact^ 
of a Christian society. The disciples of Christ were indeed 
taught to regard no child of Adam as unclean, or as having 
no claim to their good offices, but they were exhorted to be 
the most abundant in them where opportunity the most &- 
voured ; they were to do good to all men, but especially to 
those who were of the household of faith ; they were to woric 
no man evil, but they were to edify one another. As mem- 
bers of a Christian society they were entreated to be " like- 
minded," having the same love, being of one accord, of one 
mind ; that is, joined not in opinion, but in heart, and minding 
one thing, having each the same object in view, the great in- 
terests of the soul, and the honour of Christ. Such a spirit 
would secure tliem from doing anything '^ through strife or 
vain glory," " with rourmurings and disputings," and would 
lead them, agreeably to their Master's spirit, '^ in lowliness 
of mind to esteem one another better than themselves," and 
thus, as, in their circumstances, peculiarly became them, to 
be '^ blameless and harmless, the sons of God without rebuke, 
in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation, among 
whom they would then shine as lights in the worid, holding 
forth," both in word and behaviour, '^ the doctrine of eternal 
life." Virtues were specified corresponding to the relations 
of such a society, and essential to its prosperity and utility in 

of the dmreb, part I. 
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the world. The same relations and the same duties belong to 
Christian societies at the present day ; a remark ^diich sug- 
gests the importance of discriminating between socieUes and 
sects — a view which we ^yould now recommend to particular 
attention. 

The interests of a sect and those of the societies which it 
comprises, do by no means coincide. Those of the former 
are comparatively of little importance. The tie which binds 
together the members of a sect, as such, is a similarity of 
opinion and taste which they naturally wish, and perhaps uni- 
tedly endeavour, to spread in the world ; but the members of 
a society, though a collection of those among whom such a 
similarity exists, have closer bonds and higher interests, than 
they who are associated simply on that ground. By a reli- 
gious society is meant, that " a number of persons of a similar 
way of thinking, and for no other purpose than merely to 
enjoy to the greatest advantage their own tastes and opinions 
in religion, associate to form a congregation.'' That, as a 
society, they are to be completely distinguished, in some re- 
spects, and those the most important, from the sect or denom- 
ination to which they may belong, is clear fix)m the <;onsid- 
eration that they would still be a society, bound by all the 
obligations thereunto pertaining, even supposing that they be- 
longed to no sect, and that there were no other such society 
in the world. '^ Religion to them is a personal affiiir, uncon- 
nected with other interests, and their only motive in associat- 
ing in it at all, is that they find a duty or advantage in social 
worship, which compels them to adopt means for its perform- 
ance." 

The New Testament, then, let it be repeated, recognises 
distinct religious societies, not historically only, acknowledging 
them by name in letters addressed to them or in accounts re- 
ferring to them, but also by implication, by giving rules appli- 
cable only to those who live together in such a connection, 
holding with each other habitual intercourse, exerting a mu- 
tual influence, and having one interest in common, one great 
end in view. They were " to edify one another," " to have 
the same care one for another," '^ to bear each other's bur- 
dens," and *' to mind the same thing," or contribute, each 
according to his ability, to the common object for which they 
became associated ; all of which implies specific duties growing 
out of their connection, and not capable of being exeroisea 
toward those living at a distance^ with whom they were un 
connected or only remotely allied. Ab aiemben of a Chris- 
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tiin iociety they bad duties as distinct from those which they 
owed to the upiversal church, as a man's duties to hb own 
tuoSif are firom those which he owes to the community at 
large. Such then is the distinctive character of a Christian 
society, out of which arise, as we have seen, its peculiar obU- 
gations. 

What are the wants of such a society ? The object of such 
a society is not to increase the numbers of blind followers of a 
name or doctrine, but to provide for the wants of those thus 
associated. The real wants of the society correspond with 
the most important wants of the individuals which compose it. 
They are permanent and universal ; they are such as are felt 
by all the members of all sects, and which it is the great de- 
sign of Christianity to provide for, — the undying wants of the 
soul ; for which the provisicm of Christianity is applied to the 
best advantage in proportion as more feel practically the power 
of the gospel, are interested that others should feel it in like 
manner, and cooperate in making it felt by an exemplary sup- 
port and observance of the institutions of the gospel, which 
were intended to give action to its power, and to exhibit illus- 
tration of its value. The support of a society, therefore, b a 
nobler object than the advancement of the sect to which it 
belongs. It b worthy of the warmest sympathy, and gives 
scope to the purest zeal. It b the promotion of man's high- 
est interests, to which indeed the triumphs of a sect may be 
subservient, but with which the true interests of a society pre- 
cisdy accord. Consequently, one who does not feel a lively 
interest in the ministrations, or a full acquiescence in the te- 
nets of a society, may consbtently give it aid, particularly if 
he have as yet no decided persuasion on disputed points, or is 
so situated that he cannot attend worship in the form which 
he prefers. 

The interests of a society, as well as its wants, are distinct 
firom those of the sect with which it b connected. Those 
wants and interests correspond to each other. It b the great 
interest of a society to have its most important wants supplied. 
What then are those mterests ? What would be the leading 
interests of a religious society if it stood alone in the world ; 
if it were the first or the only religious community founded 
upon the Christian iiuth ? To have religion preached, felt, 
and practised, ^* as entitled to our reverence because it b true, 
because it provides the most elfectual support under the evils 
of life, and because it aflbrds the most powerful aid to moral- 
ity." It ia fa SMch reasons principally, that we should re- 
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spect and value it, seek its help, extend its influence, and 
perpetuate its institutions which, in some form, are common 
to all sects, and in each are designed to promote personal or 
practical religion. For our own, our neighbour's, and our chil- 
dren's sake we should appreciate this great concern of society 
and the soul ; for the religious chdracter of our descendants 
,will take a colour from our own, and the Christian prosperity 
of those who are to come after us will bear a proportion to our 
exertions. 

The interests of a religious society, it has been already ob- 
served, are to be distinguished from those of the sect to which 
it belongs. The sect may be growing while the society is 
stationary or decreasing ; and, on the other hand, a society 
may be steadfast and flourishing, while the sect with which it 
is connected is declining. Accordingly that which advances 
the progress of a sect does not necessarily promote the welfare 
of a society. You may encourage the publications, the agen« 
cies, or the policy of your sect, but this of itself does Uttle or 
nothing toward the growth of your society. The interest of 
the latter is not so much to have the numbers increased of 
those who adopt its opinions, as to have provision made for 
the wants of its own members. The clergyman is most truly 
serving the interests of his society, not when he is aiding 
measures in which all of his sect, all Christians, or all man- 
kind, are concerned, but when he is sowing in the hearts of 
his customary hearers, the seed which is to be fruitful in the 
blessings of personal religion to them and theirs. 

There is much danger at the present day of confounding 
together the interests and the prospects of a sect and its soci- 
eties ; interests and prospects in the most important respects 
distinct, and not to be blended without mischievous consequen- 
ces. Sects have their periods of commencement, growth, 
and decline, and their stages of enthusiasm, of reason and ex- 
amination, and of indifference ; but there is no basis for ccur- 
responding steps and courses in the constitution of religious 
societies. The latter have permanent interests, not a^cted 
by the storms of controversy or the tides of popular feeling, 
and may be enlarging their numbers when their respective 
sects are contracting their bounds, just as domestic ties mar 
be strengthened and multiplied amid the conflicts of party di- 
vision, or as particular towns may flourish during a period 
when the government to which they belong has undergone 
a revolution, or the very soil on which they are built has 
changed masters. So, on the other band, a sect may be «s* 
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pending itself when particular societies attached to it have 
been shrinking through the indifference or discord of their re* 

rtive members* The truth may mightily prevail, may fill 
land, and unite in faith the majority of mankind, while 
some society, built upon it, has not been able, fit>m negligence 
or division, to keep itself in existence* It follows that those 
who may have become indifierent to speculative distinctions 
or to party ccHitests, even if they could justify indifference to 
truth on thb ground, cannot thereby excuse themselves from 
the duty of promoting the prosperity of the societies with 
which they may be connected. Whether the doctrinal views 
of a society aro right or wrong, their importance overrated or 
not, their nature understood or vilified, their progress rapid dr 
slow, the wants of the soul remain unaltered, the interests of 
a religious society unchangeably correspond to them, and un- 
alterable too are the obligations of all its members to' love, 
sustain, and edify one another. 

What then is the policy of a reli^ous society ? Its true 
policy is to study and apply the means of building itself up in 
the beauty of Christian holiness* It does not lie in contribut- 
ing to the progress of the sect in whose bosom it is embraced ; 
although this is a duty, and not to be overlooked. That 
which advances the religious respectability and prosperity of 
a society is its true policy* The first requisite, therefore, is 
for its members to learn to direct theii chief efforts to their 
own welfare, and on their own labours and sacrifices to build 
their expectations. Societies are prone to take a different 
view of the subject. They look abroad for growth instead 
of at home, to others and not to themselves. The principles 
of prosperity are within them ; and the true secrot of strength 
is not to contrive measures for large accessions on a sudden, 
4>ut to provide for securing that progressive increase and influ- 
ence which time promises to patient exertion and established 
character. But we are apt to build our hopes too much on 
changes without from sectarian or general effi)rts, and from 
that approach to each other which follows the clearer light 
jointly shed on the field of dispute by the parties in a contro- 
versy. We look for the enlargement of our numbers rather 
from the ccurrectness of our creed, than the attraction of our 
example, fix>m the fair show which the truth makes in argu- 
ment, rather than tram the more wmning manifestations of its 
practical value* The complamt that more frequent additions 
aro not made to the church, comes fit>m persons who aro not 
themselves just enough to the trutb^ to ocmfess it before men. 
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Murmurs about the thinness of the congregation are heard 
from those who care not themselves enough for the Sabbath 
and the sanctuary to attend worship, if they can find a cause 
to detain them at home in some triiSing excuse which they 
have not made too often to be ashamed of. They are loud 
in proclaiming the dullness of the preacher, which they have 
done all that indifference could do to increase, and which may 
be owing in part to his being obliged, through their irregular 
attendance and its example, so often to address himself to 
empty seats. 

The active interest of individuals in their several societies 
is not to be governed by the varying fortunes of their sect. 
It is not to be relaxed when the cause apparently prospers, as 
if they were sure of advancing with it in the same proportion ; 
nor is it to be discouraged when the cause labours, as if the 
interests of the society must therefore labour too. The 
springs of prosperity are in each case distinct, and the pros- 
pects in each are different. The true wants of a society, being 
invariable and perpetual, require the untiring endeavours of 
its members. Unity of purpose in promoting the great design 
of the gospel, is a steady principle of action, a principle of 
stability as well as of growth, by means of which, whether the 
general interests of a sect be advancing, or retrograde, or sta- 
tionary, its societies may remain steadfast, and each independ- 
ent community add at length the advantages of establishments 
to the improvements adop^d in the beginning from the free- 
dom of sects. 

Though we have occupied so much space in explaining 
what has seemed to us to be the distinctive character, the ob- 
ligations, the wants, the interests, and the policy of Christian 
societies, we must be permitted to advert, as briefly as possi- 
ble, to the consequences of indifference and the call for exer- 
tion. In all liberal societies at the present day there is a 
demand for singleness of purpose and unity of effort. No 
zeal, no eloquence, could preserve or prosper a discordant 
people. The Apostles laid down no principle more plainly 
than that the welfare of the church is grounded in love. Lib- 
eral societies cannot compete with others formed on stricter 
principles of church polity, and entertaining di&rent views of 
Christian influence, either in mere zeal for peculiar doctrines, 
or in the machinery of popular excitement. They must de* 
pend on other means. They must recur to the true princi- 
ples of social prosperity* Each society roust be in earnest to 
use its own resources for its own bane& to the ttmiQBt extent 
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possible* A new society in a divided community, or one in 
a minority, may be contented with maintsdning its ground, or 
with advancing slowly. Even this may require a strong, a 
determined, and unremitting effort, in which all the members 
should cordially unite. It is a great mistake to think that 
nothing is wanting but to let things take their own course. 
The system of protracted meetings is alone enough to show 
that ii liberal societies have sometimes sustained themselves 
without any extraordinary union of effi>rt, it is not because 
there is not united zeal and concentrated power which may 
be inflamed and wielded at will a^^ainst them. The new 
force above mentioned will be applied at intervals, until its 
novelty b worn out, with prodigious e&ct upon those who 
come incautiously within the sweep of its current, which in 
its irresistible progress awes the timid, warps round the 
worldly and calculating, sucks in the thoughtless and pre- 
sumptuous, and besides the ignorant and weak, sometimes 
hurries away the judicious and firm, unawares drawn passively 
along, and unconscious perhaps of their compulsory move- 
ment, and of the cause. If this system should m any case 
happen to operate unfavourably upon us, we have nothing 
similar to oppose to it. When this at length shall fail, other 
machinery wUl be invented, but we shall mvent none to coun- 
terwork it. Our trust must be in applying the principles of 
true and lasting prosperity. As members of religious societies 
we must make up by individual disinterestedness and zeal, 
consistency and usefulness, for the want of fuel for popular 
heat, and of the weight accumulated by acting uniformly in 
masses. Our societies, in fine, should cultivate mental and 
moral independence, a disposition to make truth and right 
their constant guide, that they may be enabled to follow a 
conscientious course, and adhere to a wise and steady policy, 
neither disheartened by disappointments and delays, nor 
shaken by the apprehension of sufiering for the sake of truth 
and conscience. Tlieir members should cooperate, both by 
liberality of expenditure, and unity of spirit ; each giving for 
necessary or useful purposes in proportion to his ability, and 
that proportion in each instance a part of a liberal estimate ; 
each cultivatmg a spirit of harmony and good will, sustamed 
by a unity of purpose, founded on a conviction of the momen- 
tous importance of their common wants, and the coincidence 
of their real interests, on their common obligations to God 
and to each other, to the present and the coming generations. 
A Christian minister has indeed a weighty responsibility. 
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but so likewise has a Christian people. A society actbg upon 
such principles as have now been urged, might hope to pros- 
per, if the Apostles understood what Christian prosperity is; 
acting contrary to them, it must inevitably decline and cease 
to be fruitrul, though it should have yearly a new Paul to 
plant, and a new Apollos to water. 

Although in some points of view the interests of a society 
and a sect are separate (without being opposite,) and those of 
the former far outweigh in importance those of the latter, yet 
they act reciprocally upon each other ; and although a single 
society may go to decay while the sect to which it belongs 
continues to grow, yet it is plain that no sect could be flour- 
ishing while all its societies were falling away ; consequently, 
notwithstanding the distinction that we have kept in sight be- 
tween them, we may draw the conclusion, that to advance 
the prosperity of its Societies is the policy of a Sect. 

T. R. Sullivan. 



The Unitarian Heresy. 

We cannot say when, or by whom the practice was first 
introduced into the world, of so abusing the Scripture term 
^' heresy," as to make it mean ^* an unsound system of be- 
lief,"— <md of so misapplying the Scripture term " heretic," 
as to make it denote " one who holds an erroneous opinion." 
It is quite certain that such definitions are not to be found in 
the Apostolic Dictionary. The man must have been himself 
a heretic, in the true sense, that sense which we shall pres- 
ently unfold, who first perverted so strangely the language of 
the Bible. 

These and other similar reflections were suggested to us 
when we were reading sometime since a passage from a dis- 
tinguished transatlantic writer, in which he is pleased to de- 
signate Unitarianism as a '' puny heresy." If the author 
meant to say merely that, the Unitarians constitute but a 
'' small sect," he was right, comparatively speaking, in regard 
to the fact — and used in a proper sense the term heresy. 
But the whole strain of the writer's remarks in the context 
forbids us to interpret him so favourably. All that be sajrs 
about the '' meagre phantom," the '^ pitiful shadow," the 
" spectre," forces us to believe that the thinness of the Uni- 
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luitD ranks oooslituted in his mmd a grand afgument against 
the Unitarian system. If he had not regarded it as a pamif 
hereby he would not have called it a heresy at all. But we 
would ask if there may not be a gigantic heresy as well as a 
dwarfish heresy? We thmk, in the true apostolic sense, 
there may be. It seems to us that the authcv's implied ar> 
gument (no man of note would venture to express it openly), 
that because Unitarianism is the system of comparativdy few, 
therefiire it b a heresy in the invidious sense, — it seems to us 
that this argument is like the reasoning of the child, that a 
copper cent is worth more than a silver sixpence because it is 
higger. Is this the way in which men are to judge of the 
comparative value and truth of systems ! 

But this author is not alone in the view in which we quote 
him. From the Earliest times the system of the mugarity has 
generally been looked up to and looked down from as ortho- 
doxy, and every deviation from it as so much heresy. At its 
birth men called Unitarianism heresy, in order if possible to 
frighten it to death. As it grew up to childhood and youth 
they still repeated the cry in order to warn the world against 
its power. 

We have not of late heard Unitarianism called heresy, but 
there are still many who regard and dread it as such ; and we 
have thought it might be useful, for the sake of Unitarians as 
well as of others, to inquire what heresy really is, — ^what the 
Apostles considered it, — ^who are heretics, — and bow we may 
know whether the charge of heresy is or is not applicable to 
ourselves. 

When it is said, then, that Unitarianism is a heresy — ^what 
is meant ? A reproach ? Paul did not think to condenm 
himself when, on his defence before Agrippa, he professed to 
have adhered faithfully to the strictest sect (literally heresy) 
of his religion. The word cannot be applied invidiously on 
the authority of Paul. The utmost that can be made of the 
charge, on the strength of his language, is that the Unitarians 
constitute a sect. And so do the Trinitarians constitute a 
sect. No harm then, surely, can be intended by calling any 
body of men whatever a heresy in the proper sense of lan- 
guage. 

But is it meant that the system of opinums and principles 
on which the heresy or sect is built constitutes the members 
of the sect heretical and that thus the Unitarians are heretics, 
and accordingly must be classed among those whcmi Paul in 
the tenth vene of his third chapter to Titus directs him to 
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admonish and, if incorrigible, to reject ? It seems to us that 
this conclusion also is authorized neither by the laoguage of 
the Apostles, nor by what we know of the practice of the 
church in the apostolic age. Read the verse following the 
one already referred to. ^^ Knowing that he that is such (a 
heretic) is subverted, and sinneth, being condemned of hho- 
self.^' Does this sound like the description of one whose 
only fault is an error in opinion ? Does it not apply more 
exactly to one who has violated in some way the spirit of 
Christianity ? We th'uik so and shall presently define the 
word "* heretic" accordingly. But we said also, that the view 
we are opposing could not be justified by an appeal to the 
practice of the apostolic churches. On this subject indeed 
little has been handed down to us on which we can rely, — 
but we know nothing to make it improbable, and much to 
make it probable that there were, even then, differences of 
opinion on secondary matters — minor modifications of doc« 
trine — yet all held and tolerated in " one spirit" — and that, 
the very opposite of the spirit of heresy. 

When we say " the spirit of heresy," we anticipate the 
view we are next to present of the Apostle's meaning, — a 
view not new, nor peculiar to ourselves, but one, nevertheless, 
which we consider important to be kept in mind and in heart 
by Unitarians and by every denomination of Christians. We 
understand, then, Paul to mean by " heretic" a man of heret- 
ical disposition (not merely of wrong opinions)^ — a ma\i in 
whom is the spirit of heresy, — ^the spirit of sect. Wakefield, 
we think, defines the word rightly, " a fomenter of divisions." 
It has nothing to do with the truth or falsity of any doctrine, 
l)ut only with the spirit in which that doctrine is held or 
iircred. Milton says ^^ a man may be a heretic in the truth ; 
and if he believe things only because his pastor says so, or 
the assembly so determines, without knowing other reason, 
though his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes 
his heresy." Now, though we think there are other more 
natural manifestations of the spirit of heresy than those to 
which Milton alludes, some of which we shall directly notice^ 
yet we agree with him most fuUv in the principle that the 
quality denoted by the word heretical is a quality of disposi' 
Hon and not of doctrine. What then, let us ask, are some of 
the elements of the spirit of heresy,— and what some of the 
prominent modes of its manifestation ? 

In the first place, then, the spirit of heresy is/ a. proud spirit. 
In all ages of the world sectaries. who agceed, - peifaaps^ aft^r 
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ill, io doctrinei of essential iniportaiioey have persecuted eich 
other for diflferences in the manner of lookbg at those doc- 
trines. Was the relation of God to Christ the subject ? Men 
trho agreed that Christ was a moral manifestation d* the Deitjr 
have pronounced each other heretics because they could not 
agree upon the question how the manifestation was made. 
Mch has been too proud to meet the other on the common 
ground, — and therefore they have either haughtily stood apart 
each on his own little spot, or they have battled each for the 
peculiar spot of the other. Was the relation of Jesus Christ 
to mankind the subject ? Men who agreed in the great truth 
that Christ died for us, and who might have agreed in grati- 
tude for his love, have yet chosen to persecute each other as 
heretics, because, according to one party, Christ paid literally 
a price for us, and, according to the other, be saved us by 
means of a religion which he died to establ'ish. Is this the 
evidence of Christian humility,— of that gratitude which be- 
comes finite beings who have received an infinite &vour? 
Does it not rather betoken a selfish, spiritual pride, of the 
same nature with that temporal pride which makes a man 
think more of the small distincticms of rank or fortune than of 
those great blessings which he enjoys in common with others ? 
Is not then the spirit of heresv, which makes men value more 
their peculiar modifications of doctrine than the great doctrine 
itself which they hold in common with others, — is not such a 
spirit the opposite of Christian humility ? 

Again, the spirit of heresy is a spirit of opposition,-— of 
contradiction,— of dissension,— of denial. Tlie thorough 
heretic lives upon opposition. His element is dissension. 
Imagine a perfect heretic, that is, one who is perfectly imbued 
with the spirit of heresy, and you have an idea of the embod- 
ied principle of evil. Goethe, in his Faust, well calls the 
spirits of darkness, the deni^ng spirits. We need not add 
that the spirit of heresy is a factious — a party spirit. 

If such, then, be the spirit of heresy it is no light thing to 
call any man or any body of men heretical. Do the Unita 
rians deserve the reproach ? We have seen, we must con- 
fess, the case of a church, recently separated from the Ortho- 
dox body, in which the animating principle seemed to partake 
too much of the spirit of opposition, of heresv, — ^but we have 
seen other churches pursuing, though a poaitive, yet a peace- 
ful course. Certainly the Unitarian system is not a system 
ct negations, whatever may be said of the spirit in which its 
principles have beeo anineriinee hdd and uiged. Unitarian- 
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ism embraces the great truths of the gospel. But, whether it 
be the truth or not is of little consequence compared with 
another question, and that is, are Unitarians actuated by the 
spirit of truth. This is something for which all of us, o( 
whatever sect or name, ought to strive and pray more earn- 
estly and fervently than for even truth itself. A man may 
not know when he has the true doctrine^ but he may know 
whether he have the spirit of truth or the spirit of heresy. 

Unitarians, especially, ought to think of this, — their system 
is considered heresy. Let them not justify the charge by 
holding their faith in a mere spirit of opposition. Let them 
not imagine that, because true, it will necessarily triumph. 
The spirit of heresy can only be weakness, and even truth 
maintained in such a spirit may be worse than weak. " If 
any man have not the spirit of Christ he is none of his." 
But what is the spirit of Christ ? It is that spirit which in 
his last solemn farewell to his disciples, our Saviour promised 
to give them, — that spirit which he said the world could not 
receive, — the spirit of truth. Here lies, after all, the strength 
of Unitarianism, — ^th^ strength of the church. The genius of 
heresy has reigned long enough in Christendom. It has done 
more harm to the cause of our religion than the open attacks 
of outward foes. The public history of Christianity seems 
like a history of rival heresies. Some are accustomed to look 
upon the smaller sects as the heretics. We see as much of 
the heretical spirit in one party as in another, in the majority 
as in the minority,-— only it manifests itself differently in the 
two. In the larger party it is usually spiritual tyranny, — ^in 
the smaller, spiritual rebellion. It is time such a spirit should 
give way to the spirit of truth, which casteth out the spirit of 
heresy. It is time men should study and labour not merely 
against errors but for truth. If Unitarians would refute the 
charge of heresy, let them silently show forth the truth they 
believe in their lives and characters. There lies the only true 
test of the heretic or the Christian. 

We trust that the Unitarians are becoming more and more 
a positive sect. We do not say that we hope Unitarianism is 
becoming more and more a positive systeniy because we be- 
lieve it has always held to the grand facts of the Bible. But 
we do wish to see Unitarian men every day beconiing more 
and more possessed with the positive progressive spirit of 
truth. We wish to see them in the true catholic spirit, taking 
their stand upon the grand central truths of the Bible, — striv- 
ing to establish in themselves and others the ground-principles 
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of Christianity, and to breathe the spirit of the truth as it is 
in Jesus, — and thus doing their part towards ejecting that 
demon of heresy which has so long tyrannized over heavenly 
truth. C* T. Brooks. 



Letters to VhbeKeven. 
No. V. 

religious belief of benjamin franklin. 

Fellow Citizens, 

Your attention is now invited to an examination of the re- 
ligious opinions of Benjamin Franklin. You claim him as an 
unbeliever. I have examhied all his published writinjG[s, and 
discover that your claims are altogether unfounded. The ev- 
idence in support of this assertion I shall present in his own 
words. I shall quote from his life which he wrote in his old 
age and left unfinbhed ; and also from his private letters 
and public documents. 

I suppose that all who have read the life of Franklin know 
that he was a deist in the former part of his life. He aftei^ 
wards embraced Christianity and died a Christian. After I 
have shown you from his own words, that he embraced the 
gospel, and endeavoured to conform to its precepts, I will show 
you how he became a deist in early life, and what influence 
infidelity had on him, and how he condemned it as injurious. 

The Rev. Dr. Stiles, President of Yale College, wrote a 
letter to Dr. Franklin in the last years of his life. He re- 
quested to know Franklin^s views of religion. I will give 
you a short extract from his truly liberal letter. These are 
the words of Dr. Stiles. 

" You know, sir, that I am a Christian, and would to heaveil 
that all others were such as I am, except my imperfections and 
deficiencies of moral character. J^s much as I know of Dr. 
Franklin, I have not an idea of his religious sentimeuts. I wish 
to know the opinion of my venerable friend concerning Jesus of 
Nazareth. He will not impute this to impertinence, or improper 
curiosity, in one, who for so many years has continued to love, 
estimate, and reverence his abilities and literary character, with 
an ardour and afiectiott bordering on adoration. If I have said 
too much let the reqpiesi be bkMed oat, and be no more^ and 
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yet I shall nerer ceaae to wish you that hap|^ immortality, 
which I believe Jesus alone has purchased for the Tirtfious and 
truly good of every religious denomination in Christendomi and 
for those of every age, nation, and mythology, who reverence the 
Deity, are filled with integrity, righteousness, and benevolence." 
-^Warks, Vol. VI. p. 240. 

This is a plain question. Do you think Franklin will give 
an explicit answer, with bis usual honesty and frankness? 
Or do you suppose he will evade it, either partially or wholly ? 
Listen to his reply. 

" You desire to know something of my religion. It is the first 
time I have been questioned upon it. But I cannot take your 
curiosity amiss, and shall endeavour in a few words to gratify it. 
' Here is my creed. I believe in one God, the Creator* of the uni- 
verse. That he governs it by his Providence. That he ought 
to be worshipped. That the most acceptable service we can ren- 
der to him is doing good to his other children. That the soul of 
man is immortal, and will be treated with justice in another life 
respecting its conduct in this. These I take to be the funda- 
mental points in all sound religion, and I regard them as you 
do in whatever sect I meet with them. As to Jesus of Nazar- 
eth, my opinbn of whom you particularly desire, I thing the sys- 
tem of morals and his religion, as he lefl them to us, the best 
the world ever saw or is likely to see ; but I apprehend it has re- 
ceived various corrupting changes, and I have, with most of the 
present dissenters in England, some doubts as to his divinity ; 
though it is a question I do not dogmatize upon, having never 
studied it, and think it needless to busy myself with it now, 
when I expect soon an opportunity of knowing the truth with 
less trouble:'— Works, Vol. VI. pp. 241, 242. 

I should think this statement would be sufficiently definite 
to satisfy the roost skeptical inquirer. Franklin expressed 
his firm belief in Christianity in a letter to an orthodox minis- 
ter. He rejected the additions and corruptions of this holy 
religion which had been embodied in human creeds and fal- 
ible systems of divinity. He doubted the divinity of Christ 
like the Unitarians with whom he bad associated in England. 
Were I called upon to state the leading articles of my Christiai 
faith, I should be willing to adopt the same language with on 
single exception. Instead of expressing doubts respecting tbit 
divmity of Jesus, I should affirm that I bad studied the question, 
and rejected the Orthodox notion on this subject altogether. 
I believe in the divinity of bis mission and of his doctrines but 
46* 
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HOC in the divinity of bis penon. These views of religioa 
were believed and practised £x manj years, as I will now 
dhow from his writings. 

' Franklin stated in the last quotation that God ought to be 
worshipped. I will now present you his views respecting 
prayer. My first extract is fjx>m a letter to his sister. These 
are his words. 



** You express yourself as if you thought I was against wor- 
shipping (rod. I am so far fiom thinking that (rod is not to be 
worshipped, that I have composed and wrote a whole book of 
devotions for my own \ise"^Warks, Vol. VI. p. 5. 

I will give one specimen from those parts of his devotions 
which are still preserved. The following may serve as an ex- 
ample. 

** Inasmuch as by reason of our ignorance we ca|ftot be cer^ 
tain that many things which we often hear mentioned in the pe- 
titions of men to the Deity, would prove real goods if they were 
in our possession, and as I have reason to hope and believe that 
the goodness of my heavenly Father will not withhold firom me 
a suitable share of temporal blessings, if by a tnriuous and haitf 
life I conciliate his favor and kindness ; therefore I presume not 
to ask such things, but rather humbly and with a sincere heart 
express my earnest desire that he would graciously assist my 
continual endeavours and resolutions of eschewing vice and em- 
bracing virtue ; which kind of supplication will at the same time 
remind me in a solemn manner of my extensive duty." 

" That I may be preserved from Atheism, impiety, and profane- 
ness ; and in my addresses to Thee carefully avoid irrejterence and 
ostentation, formality and odious hypocrisy, help me, O Father." 

** That I may refrain from calumny and detraction ; that I may 
may abhor and avoid deceit and envy, fraud, flattery, and hatred, 
malice, lying and ingratitude, help me, O Father. 

" That I may be sincere in friendship, faithful in trust, and im- 
partial in judgment, watchful against pride and anger, help me, 
O Father." 

" That I may be just in all my dealings, temperate in my pleas- 
ures, full of candour and ingenuousness, humanity and benevo- 
lence, help me, O Father." 

'' That I may be grateful to my benefactors, and generous to 
my friends, exercising charity and liberality to the poor, and 
piety to the miserable, help me, O Father." 

" That I may possess integrity and evenness of mind, resolu- 
tion in difficulties, and fortitude under affliction; that I may 
be punctual in performing my promises, peaceable and prudent in 
my behaviour, help me, O Father." 
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" That I may have tenderness for the weak, and ieverent re- 
spect for the ancient ; that I may be kind to my neighbours, good 
natured to my companions, and hospitable to strangers, help me, 
O Father." 

" That I may be averse to craft and overreach ng, abhor extor^ 
tion, perjury, and every kind of wickedness, help me, O Father." 

" That I may be honest and open-h aarted, gent e merciful , and 
good, cheerful in spirit, rejoicing in the good of others, hejp me, 
O Father." 

" That I may have a constant regard to honor and probity, 
that I may possess a perfect innoC3iice and a good conscience, 
and at length become truly virtuous and magnanimous, help me 
good God, help me, O Father. And forasmuch as ingratitude 
is one of the most odious vices, 1 >t me not be unmindful grate- 
fully to acknowledge the favours I receive from heaven." — Works, 
Vol. V. pp. 8-10. English edition. 

Dr. Frankliii not only practised daily secret devotion, but 
he was in favor of public prayer. The following speech in 
the Convention for the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United Slates will confirm my ; tatement. 

" Mr. President, 
** The small progress we have made after four or five weeks 
close attendance and continual reasonings with each other, our 
different sentiments on almost every question, several of the last 
producing an many noes as ayes, is methinks a melancholy proof 
of the imperfection of the human understanding. We indeed 
seem to feel our want of political wisdom, since we have been 
running all about in search of it. We have gone back to ancient 
history for models of government, and examined the differ- 
ent forms of those republics, which, having been originally 
formed with the seeds of their own dissolution, now no longer 
exist ; and we have viewed modern states all around Europe, but 
find none of their constitutions suitable to our circumstances. 
In this situation of this assembly, groping as it were in the dark, 
to find political truth, and scarce able to distinguish it when 
presented to us, how has it appened. Sir, that we have not hith- 
erto once thought of humbly applying to the Father of Lights 
to illuminate our understandings ? In the beginning of the con- 
test with Britain, when we were sensible of danger, we had 
daily prayers in this room for the Divine direction. Our prayers, 
Sir, were heard ; and they were graciously answered. All of 
us who were engaged in the struggle, must have observed fre- 
quent instances of a superintending Providence in our favour. 
To that kind Providence we owe this luuppy opportunity of con- 
sulting in peace on the means of establishing our future national 
felicity. And have we now forgotten that powerful Friend? 
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Or do we ima^e we no longer need His aasistance T I have 
, lived, Sir, a long time; and ti^ longer I live, the more convinc* 
inff proo& I see of this truth. 7^^ God governs in the affmn 
of men. And if a sparrow conoot fall to the ground withoat 
Hb notice, is it probable that an empire can rise without His aid T 
We have been assured. Sir, in the sacred writings, that except 
the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it. I 
firmly believe this ; and I also believe that with out His con- 
curring aid, we shall succeed in this political building no better 
than the builders of Babel. We shall be divided by our little 
partial, local interests; our projects will be confounded, and we 
ourselves shall become a reproach and a byeword down to future 
ages. And what is worse, mankind may hereafter, from this 
unfortunate instance, despair of establishing government by hu- 
man wisdom, and leave it to chance, war, and conquest. I beg 
leave to move that henceforth prayers, imploring the assistance 
of Heaven and its blessings on our deliberations, be held in this 
assembly every morning before we proceed to business; and that 
one or more of the clergy of this city be requested to officiate in 
that service." — Life and Works, first English edition. Vol. I. 
p. 389. 

These are noble sentiments. They are worthy of the dis- 
tinguished statesman and philosopher by whom they were ut- 
tered. They do honour to his head and his heart. They 
serve to stamp the name of Christian upon bis character. Spo- 
ken in such a manner, at such an age, before such an assembly, 
they entitle him to the respect of all the followers of Jesus. 
And when the skepticism and fanaticism of the present 
period shall have passed, this speech will be regarded as one 
of the brightest gems in his crown of earthly glory. Ob- 
serve too how far removed are the sentiments of this speech 
from those expressed by modem unbelievers! As far re- 
moved as light is from darkness. 

Dr. Franklin entertained rational views respecting the 
Scriptures. The following extract from a letter to a Unitarian 
friend will furnish you with his opinions respecting the Old 
Testament. 

** Understanding that my letter intended for you was lost, I 
take this opportunity to give you the purport of it as well as I 
can recollect. I agreed with you in sentiments respecting the 
Old Testament; and thought the clause in our constitutions, 
which required the members of assembly to declare their belief, 
that the whole of it was given by divine inspiration, had better 
have been omitted. That I had opposed the clause ; but being 
overpowered by numbers, and fearing more might in future 
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times be grafted on it, I prevailed to have the additional clause, 
that no further or more extended profession of faith EThould ever 
be exacted. So much for that letter, to which I may now add, 
that there are several things in the Old Testament, impossible to 
be given by divine inspiration ; such as the approbation ascribed 
to the angel of the Lord, of that abominably Wicked and detes- 
table action of Jael, the wife of Heber, the Kenite. If the rest 
of the book were like that, I should rather suppose it given by 
inspiration from another quarter, and renounce the whole." 
—Works, Vol. VI. p. 155. 

These remarks manifest that discrimination which ought 
ever to be made respecting the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
cause of religion has been greatly injured by the writings of 
unwise believers. They have asserted most roundly that the 
whole of the Old Testament was given by divine inspiration. 
They could not produce a particle of satisfactory proof in sup- 
port of their position, while there existed an abundance of 
internal evidence to the contrary. Such high claims for 
these ancient writings have induced superficial reasoners 
to reject the whole as fictitious stories. Franklin had too 
much candour and judgment to pursue so credulous a course. 
His notions were correct as some further extracts will fully 
discover. The following passages may serve as a specimen. 

** A zealous advocate for the proposed federal constitution in a 
public assembly said, that the repugnance of a great part of 
mankind to good government was such, that he believed, that if 
an angel from heaven was to bring down a constitution, formed 
there for our use, it would nevertheless meet with violent opposi- 
tion. He was reproved for the supposed extravagance of the 
sentiment, and he did not justify it. Probably it might not have 
immediately occurred to him, that the experiment had been tried, 
and that the event was recorded in the most faithful of all Ats- 
torirs, the Holy Bible ; otherwise he might, as it seems to me, 
have supported his opinion by that unexceptionable authority y 

** It appears that the Israelites were a people jealous of their 
newly acquired liberty, which jealousy was in itself no fault ; but 
that, when they suffered it to be worked upon by artful men, 
pretending public good, with nothing really in view but private 
mterest, they were led to oppose the establishment of the new 
constitution, whereby they brought upon themselves much in- 
convenience and misfortune. It further appears, from the same 
inestimable history, that when, after many ages, the constitution 
had become old and much abused, and an amendment of it was 
proposed, the populace, as they had accused Moses of the ambi* 
tkm of making himself a prince, and cried out, stone himl 8t<»M 
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him ! BO excited by their high {niests and scribes, thej exclaimed 
agaiDst the Measiah, that he aimed at becoming king of the 
Jews, and cried, cracify him I crucify himl" — Wwks^ VoL V. 
I^. 428. 431. B. Wbitmah. 

[To be coDcIaded in oar next.] 



Comideratumi for PhUotophical Rgecters of the GiriiHan 

FaUh. 

Perhaps co assertion is more comroonlj set forth by the 
organs of infidelity than that the Christian religion cannot bear 
the test of close intellectual examination, it is continually 
said that when the eye of reoMon is fixed upon its character 
and claims, alt its disguises are pierced, all its falsity is ex- 
posed, and all the arguments by which it has been supported, 
stand out in the shamefiil nakedness of detected imposture. 
It is affirmed that clouded intellects alone can fail to perceive 
the broad fallacies that spoil its proo6, and weak minds alone 
consent to serve its cause. For the purpose perhaps of cov* 
ering this last position, it is sometimes even pretended that 
when respectable intellects do enlist themselves in its service, 
they most grossly and knowingly impose on the common 
mind, and basely promote their own selfish interests by tributes 
extorted fix)m the superstitious agonies and fears of their fel- 
low-men. 

In reply to such statements,^ — statements which excite our 
deepest amazement when they first come to our knowledge, — 
we need only point to the CHRiSTiAN Mind, such as it has 
been and is, and such as it surely will continue to be so long 
as the human mind shall exist. Milton, and Newton, and 
Locke, when charged with hypocrisy, need no defence. It 
is needless to attempt the proof of anything so notoriously 
true as that Christianity has been welcomed as a visitant from 
heaven by the greatest minds to which her claims have been 
addressed. It is also true that, wherever her character has 
been understood, she has exercised her salutary control over 
the wide extent of the common mind. And we would have 
the philosophical unbeliever observe that a two-fold argument 
results hence in favour of our religion. It is no small argu- 
ment in support of Christianity that her claims have been tested 
and admitteil by those minds which have occupied the very 
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highest rank, while no mind of the first order has ever opposed 
those claims. To our own mind thb argument has great 
fixce, and the more it is dwelt upon the more powerful does 
it appear. Still, it is not often insisted upon, and Christianity, 
in the multitude of her almost innumerable proo&, can well 
dispense with it. Yet Christianity is welcomed also by the 
common mind, — by weak minds, if the unbeliever will so ex- 
press it. Thus Christianity, in this two-fold confirmation of 
its truth, is shown to be suited to the soul of man, to the uni- 
versal mind. The highest intellect acknowledges its truth, 
the humblest soul feels its power. The principles of human 
nature thus offer their testimony ^hat Christianity is from God. 
And why is this homage paid ? Not only because tiie facts of 
our religion are historically true, and thus Christ is proved to 
have been a teacher come from God by the experience of the 
world, — experience y that idol to which infidel reasoners have 
ao long paid homage, — but because Christianity has presented 
to the soul those spiritual realities upon which it can place 
its dependence, as the body rests itself upon the solid ground 
of this material globe. We place upon Jesus of Nazareth our 
faith and hope, not only because he did wondrous works, 
which no man could do unless God were with him, but be- 
cause he appears to us as the Sun of Righteousness, revealing 
to the view of our minds the objects of the celestial world, 
just as the light of the sun in the heavens discloses mountain, 
river, and ocean to the organ of vision. 

While the proof that Christianity is fix)m heaven is 
thus embodied in GaLcts that have happened on the earth, 
while the highest and purest reason assents to its claim, and 
the heart of man puts forth its eloquent appeal in its behalf, 
we may be surprised to hear of its being rejected after a philo- 
sophical examination. It is our object to explain how this hap- 
pens. We do not in fact think it surprising. A little reflec- 
tion will show how easily Christianity may be rejected, by him 
who wishes to reject it, after a plausible show of right reason- 
ing and philosophy. We mean to say, and we shall attempt 
to show, that in the exammation of Christianity there is room 
for the dishonesty of argument and philosophy. We can very 
well conceive of the mbd that would be prepared to make 
those statements with which we commenced, relating to the 
intellectual character of the advocates of Christian truth . And 
we wish to describe, m various particulars, the dishonesty of 
such a mind, after we have first stated in general terms the 
opportunity there is found in the characttur of Christianity for 
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its dishonest action. Our two objects then are these. 1. We 
wi3h to bring into view that character o( Christianitjrby ^Hhksb, 
though its evidences are so exceedingly numerous and wrigfatjTi 
it furnishes ample scope for the manifestation of honest or &- 
honest purpose in the examination of its claims. 2. We wish 
to speak in more particular terms of the various occasions pro*- 
sented in the course of this examination for the exercise of 
Such a purpose, and of the manner in which the eiadences lor 
the Christian faith, though altogether conclusive to an honest 
mind, still leaves the wiU uncompelled. We wish to premise 
a single remark under each of these heads, and will then pio*. 
ceed at once to the separate development of each. 

In respect to the first head we would say that this feattue 
of Christianity, of which we design to speak, harmonizes per- 
fectly with all the other tnuts of the moral administration 
under which we live, in bearing testimony to the wisdom of 
God, and to the view which, in all his arrangements, he has 
to human volition and human virtue. In relation to the second 
head, we would make the obvious, though necessary re- 
mark, that in pomting out instances of dishonesty, we suppose 
Christianity not merely to have been heard of, but to have 
been seen and fairly presented to the mind. 

1. We presume that all will agree with us in the statement 
that conscience has her part to perform in the direction of the 
mind, just as truly as in the direction of the life. In fact, so 
far as the character of a man's life depends upon his chcMce, 
it is the result either of those direct efforts of the will which 
produce external actions, or of those qualities of mind which 
the will has had an influence in producing. So far as a man's 
life does not either directly or indirectly flow from the free 
decisions of the will, so far, his life has the attribute of perfect 
innocence possessing no moral character. In strictness <^ 
speech, then, obedience and disobedience lie entirely within 
the mind, — and what we call acts of guilt are but the conse- 
quences of preceding acts of the will, in which all the guilt 
consists. Now it cannot be doubted that the movements of 
the will are continually exerting a control oi^er the intellec- 
tual powers, in the discipline to which they are subjected, 
guiding them in the path which they pursue, and influencing 
them in a degree more or less maiked, in all the service they 
perform in the formation of opinions and the acquisition of 
truth. We are very apt to talk of a man's fiuth or want of 
faith, as being entirely out of his own control, of bis having 
his opinions nnposed upon' bim by laws of the intellectual 
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nature whose operation he cannot lesist. And the great rea- 
son why very many regard persecution for opinion's saike a& a 
horrible thing, is found in their belief that opinioD it in its 
nature involuntary. They regard those who are persecuted 
for their belief, much in the same light that they would those 
who should become the objects of reproach for having a pecu- 
liar bodily formation. But this persecution of the mind is to 
be condemned, not because it censures a belief which is unal- 
terable, but because it prevents that liberty of belief which 
would otherwise exist ; because it separates a man's con- 
science from his faith, and of course from his life ; binds opin- 
ions upon him which he has not chosen, and thus, in its deadly 
grasp, crushes the moral nature. Persecution is horrible, 
because it hmders conscience in the free exercise of those 
most important fimctions which she has to perform in the 
hidden chambers of the mind. We do not mean to say that 
a man chooses his faith from the vast collection of human 
opinions, just as he selects ua article of meicbftodise in a 
warehoi^. But we do mean to say, that honest or dishon- 
est purpose exerts a constant, though silent pressure, in shap- 
ing the course which the mind takes in the investigation of 
truth, and, by necessary consequence, in detennining at 
what results it shall arrive. The student as he gropes his 
way may see a glimmer of heavenly truth, and yet turn away 
from it as the forest robber flies from the light of a hum^n 
habitation. We may shut our eyes in mid-day, and pretend 
and even persuade our$elv^ thix we are encompassed with 
darkness. 

These remarks will apply to th^ study of any subject, but, 
as we are speaking of Christianity, we shall now make some 
remarks to show that, in the investigation of the claims of 
religion, there is room fiur tho; free action of the will. 

The term Christianity is one which, in its ordbary usci 
covers a subject of so vast extent and various character, tbad 
in considering the question, whether Christianity, as a tyj^CMr 
of divine truthy is worthy of credit, there is the greatest op- 
portunity for the free action of the will, — and, consequently, 
for honest or dishonest purpose. The claims of ChrAstianity 
no more force themselves, as philosophically just, upon the 
understanding than the^ ibrce tbemsel'vesi upon the heart as 
worthy the wekx)me of its best afiections. 

For, when we speak of Christianity as an institution, ban 
broad the field of topkai^ emhKiiQfid ia tfa^ appellation. Tba 
imaginatkm instinciiveli]r,gjaoc«i^^ t^ cpfimioD of ibe won^ 
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eighteen eepturies tgo, and tnces its bsstory along fiom that 
pSnod to the present,-'— 'we think of all the successive and 
changing aspects of the human mind and human character, 
Which have been shown up as this ** long train of ages" has 
been gliding away, and of the action and influence of that new 
element, — the Christian Faith,— which during the whde time 
has been worinng with such energy in the human mind and 
character;— -we see drawn out m long array before us the im- 
ntense multitude of human establishments whksh Christianity 
has moulded into forms better suited to her own divine prin- 
ciples, end which she has home along m the direction of her 
own deep current ;— -we are reminded of that long list of great, 
immortal names which have been written upon her covenants, 
-^he names of those who have drunk deeply of her living 
water, and gazed reverently up at her glorious revelations ;— • 
we picture to ourBeives the various fortune which she has re* 
oeived m the bosom of the church, and from the assaults of 
external adversaries ; — we lo6k around upon the earth, end 
we connect her blessed influence with everything great and 
noble that the eye can see, and her tender compassion and 
watchful anxiety vrith everything base and unworthy that has 
dnis ftr -reiisted her kindness ;— and we look forwaid into the 
fiitore to the tune, when she shall have transfused her spirit 
through an human institutions and all human hearts, wnen 
''^tiiey' shiedl not hurt oir destroy in all my holy mountain ; for 
the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea." Such a fiillness of meanmg has the 
word Chriitianity, Our religion can hardly be defined as 
oonsisticigin a series of facts and a system of abstract doo- 
trines. The facts and doctrines contained in the Christian 
Scriptures are so bound in with their influence and history,— 
religion, as a collection of abstract doctrines and truths^ is so 
inseparably associated with religion as an operative tiling, that, 
in common speech, we are obliged to consider these two cor* 
relative parts as joining to make up one entire whole. 

Such is the multitude of to[Mcs comprised in the definition 
of Cbtisttanity. And tlie bearing which all these topics have 
on the revelatkm by Jesus is regarded by the true Christian 
with a kindling eye and a swdUng soul. Not so with him 
wiK> wishes 't6 dbbelieve. The vast field which Christianity 
occupies increases those opportunities for attack which he de* 
sires to improve.- So much is to be examined that almost 
fluitiberlitas temptations to unknit <srilicifln are presented to him 
wbbwteMdMlUsriy witblnsiJndeiMiiA^ Thenundif 
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to be applied to so manj points that dishonest purpose will 
often find the means to give it a false guidance* . Il has so 
often to be enlightened that, if there be a purpose to thai end, 
it may every day be bUnded. Attention may in some sense 
be regarded as the eye of the mind. It is that through which 
the mind apprehends or perceives the truth. Now who doubts 
the great power possessed over the attention by the will ? 
Who does not feel that he has a power to exclude one truth 
firom his thoughts and to bring another within the range of his 
mind, similar to the power he has to select any object from the 
material universe for the continued inspection of the eye. 
The power in the former case is more indirect, but not less 
real, than in the latter, and, different from that in the latter, is 
exerted not so much with reference to single points, as with 
reference to classes of objects. The will cannot select a par* 
ticular thought for the contemplation of the intellect ; — this 
implies the previous existence in the mind of the thought 
itself, — but it can select a general range of ideas for intellect 
tual study. Who has not seen the power which in the advo- 
cate the will exerts to confine his mind to one view of a s.ub* 
ject, to one range of argument ? Now, by the power of ha» 
bitual dishonesty in the wilt every one in the examination of 
Christian truth may lose the pure undistorted vision of candid 
simplicity, and act the part of the advocate in settling the 
claims of that truth on which his best hopes depend. In 
seeking salvation he may perpetually argue the cause of a 
selfish and perverted heart. If, in the very &ce of Christ's 
plainest miracles, the power of dishonest intention was such 
that the Jews could say ^' he casteth out devils by Beelzebub, 
the prince of the devils ;"— the same power, skilfully trained 
and practised, may give one the hardihood to say, what the 
Jews could not say unless they should deny the evidence of 
the senses, that the miracles were not performed at all. We 
shall now go on to describe in several particulars, the influ- 
ence exerted by a dishonest will in the examination of the 
evidences of Christianity. 

1 . The dishonesty of the philosophical unbeliever may ap- 
pear in his taking an extremely partial view of the character 
of Christianity. Our &ith is a completely harmonious whole. 
The admirable consistency of its separate parts gives strong 
presumption of its entire truth. Besides no part can be rightly 
understood or rightly judged, even in its intrinsic character, 
without a just view of its various coooections. One part is 
strengtbeDed by- aaotber, the quastioiis suggested bjr.ooe put 
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wm rMotred by tmcfaer, and dM diffieuhies Tanish fiom every 
Murt the moment a eomprebeiisive tiew is taken of the whole* 
UhruiittiitT majr be tenned an ard^Mrk (ot troth, and he 
who foroibly feods a portion of Chriatian doetmie away firom 
its oooDeetiQns and supports, introduces it among the articles 
of his own earthly creed, and then condemns it b^use incon- 
nstent with that, in addition to his dishonesty, shows a ibily 
like that of supposing that, because no weight can crash an 
aich, thereibre any portion of that aich will, by itself, be 
equally stable. This violent sundering of the parts of Chris* 
daoity, and then sneerin^y asking fer the eindence of its 
utility or truth, is like doubting atoot the value of a steam- 
engine, because, finrsooth, we will look upon it as if it had no 
piston to communicate power to the various parts. We know 
that this partial judgment is a marked trait of vulgar minds 
when they make their decisions in the contests of individuals 
or the shocks of systems. One shout of triumph on account 
of supposed victory, though it relate to the most msignificant 
part or a oontiovefsy, with such minds decides the wMe mat- 
tar. The slightest embarrassment in a witness may lead then 
Iti condemn his whole testimony wMi ihechaj^ of a perjured 
oonscienee. That one who pretends to Bubjrot Christianity 
to a philosophical examination, should pursue the course into 
which others All fiom na r row n ess or ignorance of mind, leaves 
a strong presumption against his character for honest dealing 
in the concerns of troth. 

We wiU dose our remarks under this point by an illustration 
d* them drawn from the manner in which an infidel writer 
treats the subject of miracles. The reasoning proceeds thus. 
*^ Christianity pretends to be attested by miracles. Miracles 
are impossible, — therefore Christianity is false." The proofs 
establishing the &ct that miracles were actually wrought are 
wmked out of sight. The testimony borne to their actual 
occurrence in a history which cannot be contradicted, is 
treated as if it did not exist. The sublime character of the 
person to whom these miracles are ascribed, elevated as it was 
rix>ve every subterfuge and meanness, and as open to inspec- 
tion as the fiice of heaven, is thought worthy of entire nedect. 
Tlie state of the world, the dreadful degradation of man^s re- 
ligious nature, the pressing necessity there was that a voice 
fiom heaven should raise tbs human soul from its downward 
tendencies to a better faith and hope, are completely set aside. 
The actud and undeniable existence of religious principles in 
tbepnnd, the vain stroggiinga of diese ptineiples to reaicfa» by 
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their own effi)rts, a pure and worthy fiiith, the ifaipbmbility of 
establishing a religion on the direct aatbotitjof Goil^-*^8iich a 
religion as the whcde world was crying out for,— ^without man^ 
ifestations of the poiotr of God, — all these things our philo- 
sophical rejecter of the religion of Jesus, deems worthy of 
not a moment's consideration. He says, miracles are impos- 
sible, — a statement just equivalent to a man's calling hb own 
existence an impossibility, and denying that the earth on 
which he treads can be a real thing. If the miracle of the 
universe was possible, equally possible was the raising of Laz- 
arus from the dead. But both these things required that the 
same Almighty hand should move« Any man who admits an 
eternal Existence and Power, must admit that miracles may 
be performed on any fit occasion. He who denies this eter- 
nal Existence and Power, cannot possibly preserve his consis- 
tency without denying all existence and all power. 

The infidel says it is impossible to comprehend an Al- 
mighty Being. We reply that it is necessary to conceive of 
and admit his existence, and we ask him which is easier, to 
believe in the eternity of a Supreme Being, or to believe that 
nothing exists, not even the mind that believes or disbelieves. 

We would, then, inquire of the philosophical infidel whether 
he has treated Christianity with the mind of a philosopher, 
whether he has looked at Christianity In its whole broad and 
glorious character, or whether, with a dishonest will, he has 
taken but partial glances, and grasped at specious objections, 
and turned away the eve of his mind fix)m the light of the 
truth ? He seems to think that if he proposes a single plau- 
sible objection against some comparativelv unimportant feature 
of Christianity when he has torn it away from its living conneo- 
tions and dependencies, the ^hole system receives its death- 
blow at his hand. And what renders this course of proceed- 
ing the more unfair, he takes for Christianity anything that 
has ever assumed its name, — and because some human addi- 
tion to the oracles of truth seems to him unworthy of God, 
therefore, in his view, God has never spoken to the world. 
Thus, if he possess anything like enlargement of mind and bafs 
proceeded with deliberate intention, he has boen guilty of two 
mtellectual crimes. They are crimes against himself, and 
therefore not noticed by human law,— but they are crimes 
against the soul, — ^the soul which bears in itself the testimony 
thiEit it is God's noblest work, and to whose perfection all the 
movements of hb creative energy conspire. We would bei- 
aeeoh the infidel to come to the Oades of IVuth with Vk 
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nisdi'aiid his hevt apeo, and gtze at aU their glorious reTda* 
liofeM m^tlnir •owQ iiiU hannooy and perfect profxirtion^ ittd 
mm assuM bira that then he will soon fed bis soul sweUSng 
with the consciousness of its immortalityy and that he will 
CKperience a sublimity of spiritual elevation that wiU make 
Um look down with scorn upon bis ibnner faith in the life of 
his body as the only life of his soul. 

Other points may be considered at a fiiture time. 

C. A. JB* 
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JP^giveness of Sin, A Practical ExposiHan mi Psalm CXXX. 
By John Owen, D. D. AkridgA by Ebenezeh PoftTut, 
B. D. Boston, William Pierce. 1834. 

The compiler of this work of the former Vice Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford remarks in his Preface, that " it is 
nrach to be lamented that the writings of Owen, distinguished 
as they are by strength of original thought and depth of pious 
feeling, should be substantially lost to the present and all coming 
generations, by the pleonastic phraseology with which they are 
ettcnmbered." He professes to give the sentiments of Owen in 
the words of Owen, ''exceptmg that the process of blotting has 
often left a ^^t of his words to represent the whole ; and, in a 
small proportion of sentences, the change of a word or two has 
been deemed indispensable/' 

The idea the compiler seems to have of Dr. Owen's writings 
is this, — that they are distinguished for depth and originality of 
thought, yet rendered obscure and diffuse by what he calls an 
<< endless multiplication of tautologies, aud epithets, and ad- 
juncts." 

We agree with the compiler that a strain of pious feeling runs 
through this book which may render it useful. Wherever we 
«ee anything of the spirit of the Christian faith, though this spirit 
be blended with some doctrines that we deem erroneous, and 
though its manifestation be not connected with much of intelleo* 
tual Dower, we feel it our duty to i^ak, in the first place, of the 
edhipitipn of that sphit in words of commendation. But we 
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ooiifefls we 4MBnot see in thb ptodttction n mcfa «videace of 
etreng thought. The preface speaks of the greet idifuseness «f 
the oriffioar werk. Diffuse iadeed it must be, for we never 
alK>ukl have aofiposed the work iifKier our habds to be an aftrM(f* 
mcfi^. And this diffuseness, alone, lumishes a presumption 4faait 
the work is not marked by strong thought. If the thought he 
fiyrceful, so will the manner and the style. The manner of the 
mind's maaifeatation seems a part of the mind itself. If one 
reads a book whose value he is capable of appreciating, and if 
he does not have in himself the sentiment and consciousness of 
ilB power, he cannot well conceive that it was composed with 
great energy of mental action. We should caH the thought in 
5iis book just and true thought rather than strong thought. Its 
strength is made weakness by excessive expansion. A piece of 
solid metallic gold furnishes some resistance to whatever touches 
il, but it k)ses that quality, though it is still gold, when it is 
changed into % gas. The mind of our author, as it appears in 
the work before us, seems to be a magazine furnished with all 
?arieties of tho«^ and knowledge, rather than a strong, logical, 
reasoning mind. * It seems to possess little of that mastering 
power of itttelleot, by which all die ideas expressed upon a given 
subject are kept in a constant state of con vergency towards some 
distinct end. There is, to be sure, a great appearance of method. 
We have those numberless series of divisions which we so often 
meet with in the old writers. But every day we see how com- 
pletely the form of method may be preserved while its spirit is 
lost. The method of our author is not so much a method regu* 
lated according to the universal laws of mind as by the somewhat 
arbitrary fancies and periods of hb own mind. He has the dis- 
cursiveness with nothing like the richness or power of Jeremy 
Taykir. We do sometimes meet with arery good thought, — and 
oftiNitimes %rith one that is pleasant from its quaintness. We will 
»ake a short extract in illustration. 

'* Gifts are bestowed to trade with for God ; opportunities are the 
market-days for that trade. To napkin np the one and let slip the 
other, will end in trouble and perplexities of heart God loses a rev- 
enue of glory by such slothful souls ; and he will make them sensible 
of if— p. 28. 

This whole Work, consistiag of 353 pages, is employed in an 
exposition on the 130th Psalm. The Psalm itself, which is com- 
prised in eight verses, is very simple and easy of comprehension. 
And perhaps the efforts to give such unreasonable extension to 
the few, though exceedingly beautiful and touching, thoughts of 
the original, has been one great cause of that dilution of ideas 
and that want of method of which we complain. Many trains 
of thought, possessing considerable intrinsic value, have but little 
ef pertinence er 4ir«a bearing upon the aobjecit diacmMd. 
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It nay be said that the m te nt kio of each a work as the pra^ 
est being to extend the power of practical religion, all that is 
muted is a depth and fullnees of pioiis emotion, and that ooo- 
cieeneeB of ttyte 'and a close logical order of thought are qualities 
of comparatively little importance. Such a remark as this would 
seem to us to discover very little knowledge of the intimacy and 
nature of that union which subsists between the intellectud and 
monral nature. Right thought has a natural . alliance with deep 
feeliuff. We are strongly moved when there is oeeoium -to b^ 
moved. There is a connection between truth and the heart 
The character of the life is determined by the influence of truth 
on the heart. It was in view of truth, presented in a clear 
and condensed form, that the Athenians cried out, **Let ns 
march against Philip." It was in- view of clear and ordoly 
truth, that Paul poured forth a sudden burst of pious feding in 
the exclamation, " Thanks be unto God for his nnspeakaUe 
gift" And the truth must be impressed upon the heart in a con* 
sistent and logical method, in order to excite strong and cansisimi 
emotion. Even a pious mind, if it present only those loose trains 
of thought which may chance to succeed each other in its own 
experience, can hardly make its reverential and gratefiil emo- 
tions strongly felt by others, or excite in them emotions of a 
kindred nature. The topic we have here touched we think of 
great importance. We have hardly siaied it, yet we have no 
space to give it such development as it desores. 

By what we have said, we by no means wish to have it sup- 
posed that we believe the work before us to possess no value. 
The faults which we think we have marked in it are not faults 
entirely peculiar to itself. But we do wish that works of this 
description, intended chiefly to move the heart, might have a 
more jast, philosophical adaptation to its character and wants, 
believing that, with such adaptation, they would efiect a vastly 
greater amount of good than they do. A man must possess and 
exhibit mental power, to make his moral power act through the 
press upon the hearts of his fellow-men. B. 



CORRESPONDENCE AND INTELUGENCE. 



nrre lxttxe to bxt. adis ballou. 

^ _ Hmntird. Octcher 13, 1834. 

Dbab Sib, 

I did tay, " I thoold be glad if onr bratbren of tbe Rettorationist d«- 

Boimnation eoald ftel jastified in gifing their diatiiignisbing doctrinea a 

leaa eonspkooas pisMf-^n dmlliiif oa th«B with leaa fteqiMoey, Biid in 
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cMiti^ethlg tbem of l«ti important. Tbey might Intift on a future 
rigftitedus rt ti i hatiw i without defining tho duration of it ; neither asserting 
ttor denying its etermty in their daTty instruction." But it teems from 
Toir rem) that you cannot Ho this conveniently, consistently, or conscien- 
W Msl y. if your peculiar doctrine is so important in your estimation ; and 
if M many reasons niguyoa to proolaim it, I will submit, without attempt- 
ing to turn jtm from what )rou consider the path *of duty. And if yon 
fMt constrained to pursue this course, I trust you will not think it strange, 
if others, who entertain difTenrnt opinions, do not always sympathize and 
oo5pera)e with you. I hare thought and wished there might be more 
onm, sympathy, and cooperation between us ; and I know of no better 
way 10 secure it than the one I suggested above. I would not encourage 
diatuise and dupUci^, nor counsel one to conceal his sentiments, nor to 
hine important gospel truths; but we may overrate theimporunce of those 
opinions which distinguish us from our brethren. We are very apt to do 
•o. It has however afiorded me a greater pleasuve to observe in how many 
things others agreed with me, than it has to observe in how many thinn 
we diflered. f love society ; I would gladly have intercourse with all 
pious persons. I want their sympathy and counsel. It is painful to me 
to think that our fhllowship and communion are so sadly interrupted. 
How of\en have I felt the need of Christian associates, to whom I could 
eonfMently disclose my hopes and fears, my joys and sorrows ; with 
whom I might earnestly engage in religious conversation « aTid know that 
it was equally interesting to them as to myself! And how often has such 
a privilege oeen denied me! And why? Were there no pious persons 
in my neighbr>urhood ? Yes, many. But difierences in fairh kept them 
•tfan]gers to me. 

You mention the course you liad pursued as a religious teacher ; — it 
will be ray apology fbr stating what has cenorally been my own. I hare 
Ok&n gone to nreaeh in tliose places where many wore opposed to my 
lliith ; where Unitarianism is identified with all that is vile and odious. 
I did not, on such oooasioM, oovisider it important that I should tell them 
in BO many words, thai I was a Unitarian. This was already known to 
ny employetv, and it was known also to those with whom I was not con- 
fteo*ed and who might hoar me, if they had the desire and courage. Nor 
have I been forward to introdoee controverted topics. In such places, 
where I was only lo spend a Sabbath or two, or give a single lecture, my 
peaehini^ has been mors generally practical.^ I have dwell on those sdtH 
lects which can never he justly aeemed unimportant nor unseasonable, 
seldom, if ever^ on such ocoasions, have I laboured to disprove the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. It was no secret to my audience that 1 was a Unitfr> 
rian. But many of my hearera knew not what importance I attached to 
the practical and vital parts iff Christianity. They Knew that 1 rejected 
the doctrine of the Trinity. But rumoar had been bosy in telling ihem, 
that I ne^cted the Bible also, — that I was an enemy to Qod and Christ, 
in disguise,— ^at I was secrvtlv attempting to destroy the authority ana 
inflnence of religion,-— tlMt I made no account of repentance, regeneration, 
prayer, and a holy and devout life, — that I felt no solicitude about the 
spiriimH and eternal welfare of my fhllow-men,-^that my views of religion 
hsKi nothing in diem to arouse the conscience^ to touch and warm the 
heart, to guide the sinner into the way of salvation, and to sustain the sonl 
under all the trying cironmstances of Hfb. It has been my wish and en- 
deavour to remove such prejudices, and to eflfhce soch wrong impressions^— 
to let it be known that, tlnnigh 1 was a Unitarian, I professed and desired 
to be a Christian also, — that I felt interested and earnest in the cause &f 
religion, and in the ptog r ee s of virtne and holineas, — that I wished not 
only to increase tlie number of those who would he receivers and adro- 
eales of the doctrine of the divine Unity, hat also to increase the mimber 
nf those who woold he Uie Ihiibfbl and hnmUe fbllow«ni of Jesns Chriil| 
MMl who would idatn n pwihirion iif godliaafli with a piout lift. So I 
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have uri^d upon my hearera the duties of repenlaoee, fiuth, pmyoTy per- 
•onal boliness, and growth io grace and Cnristian kDOwledge. I bare 
endeavoared to excite in them a deeper int**rest io religion, — a greater 
reverence for the gospel, — a more lively aense of their accoontability to 
God^ — a more earnest inquiry about what they must do to be saved ^ and 
a more careful and constant attention to the thin^ belonging to their 
peace. I have endeavoured to ^uurd them against infidelity, fanaticiamy 
and uncbaritableness^ — to exhibit not only the plain doctrines of the goa> 
pel, but also to direct their attention to its precepts and spirit. I hav« 
oeen more earnest to tell my hearers what I aid believe, than what I dis- 
believed, — and to leave the impression on their minds that I bad a 
stronger de«ire that they should become disciples of ChrisL than members 
of any religious party. I have thought that in this way I could do mor^ 
fi>r the cause of truth and holiness than by discussing some controverted 
subject, which miaht fix the attention and gratify an idle curiosity, but 
would do nothing for the heart. There are a great many who are sadly 
iiidififerent and stupid about reliaion, even when it is divested of all that 
is irrational and superstitious. lVhil6 they can bear no preacher but an Or- 
thodox one, they are negligent and would find an excuse for their not join- 
ing the church and for their absence from public worship in the creed to 
which they must assent, and in the minister who is to guide them in their 
devotions and instruct them. But remove these obstacles; cive them tha 
privileges and advantages which they imagine would satisfy them ; and 
are tbey constant at church ? Do they become professors of religion ? 
Too many of them still remain heedless and bold. They join a R«itor»- 
tionist or a Unitarian society, and continue to neglect their relisious 
duties. They love' to talk arout the absurdities and extravagances of Or- 
tfaodoxY ; but vitsl, personal piety is what they have never felt the need 
of. I nave supposed that many such persons come to hear us preach, not 
because tbey wish to know the truth, so that by it they may become holy 
and free ; not because they are anxious to learn what they must do to m 
iaved, but because they hope to hear something said against Orthodoxy. 
Tbey admire and applaud us, not as disciples and ministers of Christ, but 
as opposers of Calvinism. I am a Unitarian, and I am neither ashamed 
nor afraid to confess it. I should rejoice to have all embrace the same 
fidth, since I believe it to be the faith of the glorious gospel. But I should 
not be satisfied with barely winning their assent to my creed, and with 
numbering them as belonaing to my denomination ; my object is not at- 
tained till they become Christians in heart and life. 

You will excuse mo, my dear brother, for dwelling so long on these 
things. Though we may difier in doctrine, and in our methods of operat- 
ing upon the minds of others, I trust we both feel earnest to promote the 
cause of truth and piety. If you will not charge me with flattery, 1 will 
here tell you with what pleasure I have read some of the last numbers of 
the Messenger. They contained but little that was controversial, and 
much that was practical ; and while they were almoet silent about your 
peculiar doctrine, they were calculated to do much for it by the earnest- 
ness with which they enforced practical piety. Not that the precedinji 
numbers were destitute of practical instruction ; but in these I thought it 
abounded. It cave me the impression that your paper was changing for 
the better, and that its influence would be more salutary. When I read 
the religious iournals and papers published by other sects, I am eager to 
know, not only with what arguments and spirit, with what frequency and 
power, they defend their peculiar tenets, but also what attention tbey pay 
to the precepUi of religion generally. And when I discover that they are 
earnestly and oflen eoforcina all the great Christian duties included in 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, and in livins soberly, righteously, 
and piousl]^, it gives me a delightful sensation. There is a great deal of 
sin and misery, in the world ; and when I see men, by whatever name 
tiiey may be called, ardently and pensveriafly engaf^ in m< " 
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the hamaa oondhieo, h makes mj heart glad. It inctines me to tlunk of 
then' error* io doetrioe with more patience and charitj. 

I have takoD no notice of your answers to ray letters which have mp- 
peered in the Unitarian, and which jfou have bad the generosity to nab- 
lish in the Messenger. I have been silent about them, not through disre- 
peet nor indifference, but because 1 found it would be attended with eon- 
siderahie difficaJty and inconvenience, were 1 to reply to each of th«B, 
while answering vour 6rst letter. I know not, itideed, whether you ex- 
pected it; I barely mention it bere to prevent any disagreeable thoughts 
in nmrd to the subject ; I ought to have mentioned it sooner. Forgiw 
me, u it has occasioned you any solicitude. 

I am, dear sir, your friend and brother, 

JONATHAS FaBB. 

Rbt. Aoni Ballov. 



THB B08T0K SUKDAT-SCHOOL SOGIBTT. 

The general ol^ects of this society are in this vicinity well known, ag 
e also its annual meetings, holden ror the purpose of collecting infbrma*> 
tion relative tu the prosperity of the creat cause of religious education 
throu|||hout the State, and of giving to benevolent hearts new impulses to 
efiort in the promotion of that cause. Hereafter the managers of the 
society propose, and, as we think, most wisely, to bold quarterly raeetints 
of the society, at each of which reports may be read from several of tne 
schools, and mutual excitement gained from the sympathy of the meeting^ 
and from the remarks which gentlemen may offer on any of the interesting 
topics embraced in the general subjects of Sunday-school instruction. We 
have said we think this plan a wise one Even "pure minds" need to 
be^ stirred op " by way or remembrance." And we are induced to iiunrf 
this notice on account of the strong satisfaction) and, as we trust, the 
letting excitement which we gained from attending the first of these 
<|Qarterly meetings which was holden the 7th ult. This meeting was 
opened ov an appropriate prayor from Rev. Mr. Lothrop, and presided 
orer by the venerable Dr. Tuckerman« so distingaished among us for his 
spirit of faNsnevolence in the cause of the poor, — a benevolence, if we may 
say it here, possessing a rare combination of traits, — having all the enthu- 
siasm o£ ideal, and all the sober and business-like cast of praetieal philan- 
thropy. Reports, which, We may here remark, are road not to be formally 
accepted, but to give information of the state of the schools to which they 
relate, were presented from Rev. Mr. Pierportt's church, Rev. Mr. Loth- 
rop's church, and from Rev. Mr. Barrett's church. After the reading of 
the reports, the meetikig was kept in a constant state of excitoment by the 
remarks of gentlemen interested in the subject and connected with Son^ 
day schools, atad was concluded by an impressive address from Rev. Dr. 
Tuckerman, and the singing of a hymn. 

The reports gave a most encouraging account of the success of teachenf 
in the three Sunday schools from whicn they were made. The children 
were represented not only as willing to receive instruction, but as ban* 

£ring for the bread of life,— as lodging, with the eagerness of an unsatia- 
vd want, to have those fountains opened within them from which should 
proceed the ** well of water springmc up into everlastina life.'* Every 
thing indeed that we hear of the lesults flowing from judicious Sunday* 
school instruction, gives us a continually strengthening conviction of tna 
powar that may bis giyen to the principle of^faith even in the chihi's 
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vind. In fact we do not ask lor any i^formmiim u to fu oaaw to ptotm 
to ui that right eiforta wtmst meet wito auccaaa. Th% cmpmaly oftba chiI4 
for religioua instruction ia eatabliahed on authori^ wboaa wUjpatieB can 
neither be denied nor increaaed. " Of aiicli ia the kingdom or heaven.*' 
Let thia brief reply be made to all who doubt at to tlie e?«nt«fationf be- 
nevolent effort in tJie cauae of the voung. '* Suffer little ebildren tooooi* 
unto me." No other worda need be uttered in the bearing of thoae wbo 
would wave away the young from the altar of inatruclion aad th^ t h rot 
of prayer. Let ua not have our minds so entirely closed to the nibliani^ 
of that scene with the children aa at firat were moat of the nctoni imme- 
diately concerned in it. Let thoae who believe that young baarti m^f 
have the kincdom of God built up within them, and youQg iMuadit per- 
chance, build up that kingdom in the world, — let such draw excitement 
from the incomparable crandeur with which that scene imveala the ofaer- 
acter of Jesus. The sublimity of the Saviour's words and of the act with 
which he accompanied them are equalled by the simplicity of the namr 
tion. We will even venture to quote the language once more, in hope 
that the mind of every young reader may gaze upon it till itijglorj dawna 
upon his soul. " Then were brought unto him little chiloren that he 
should put his hands on them and pray: and the diaciplea rebuked them. 
But Jesus said, suffer little children, and forbid them not to come onto 
me : for of such is the kinadum of heaven. And he laid his hands on 
them and departed thence. Matt. xix. 13—16. These simple worda aie 
a bulwark oif defence for Christianity which none of the wnfoet of the 
infidel can overthrow. 

But, in noticing the Sunday-achool society, we did not iniend ie 
bo drawn into such a courae' of remark on the genetel ofcjieot peo* 
poaed in Sunday schools. One great object of the quarterly meetipfla ef 
the aociety is to discum the comparative wiadom and atiUtj of the dnhc^ 
eat modea of instructiim which are pursued in diiferant aeboole. We 
would cloae in saying to thoae who promote the iatereata of tbia iooialj^— 
God speed you. You are engaged in a humble taak, bet a greet oae« 
Tou aie working silently but with vaat effect. Your enorta nwy molLmSm 
you a splendid name, but they will gain you a rejoicin|[ oonacienee. The 
eKirld may not praise you now with its eetca, but it will praiaa you with 
its character ages hence. 



ORDIffATIONS AND IN8TALLATI0H. 



Mr. George W. Briggs was ordained at Fall River, Sept 24. 
by Rev. F. A. Farley of Providence. 

Mr. John L. Russel was ordained at Salem, Oct. 9. Sermon by 
Charles C. Sewail. 

Mr. Horatio Wood was ordained at Walpole, Sept 24. Sernum bj 
Rev. Jason Whitman. 

Mr. Samuel May was ordained at Leicester, Sept 13. Sermon by Rev. 
F. W. P. Greenwood. 

Rev. Benjamin Huntoon was installed over the First Coopegatiopel 
Pariah, in Milton, Oct. 15. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Harris. 

Several gentlemen within the last few months have been ordained le 
preach the everlasting Gospel in the West We shall give an account of 
Uiese ordinations in our next in connection with aoroe appropriate 
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NOTICE. 



Thb Publishers of The Unitarian would give notice that 
after the present nnmber the publication of this journal will be 
dia continued, — arrangements having been made for the transfer 
of their subscription-list to the proprietor of The Christian Reg- 
ister, a weekly religious paper, printed in Boston, and edited by 
the Rev. Sidney Willard. The high character to which The 
Regbter has attained, under the care of its present accomplished 
and able editor, is such as to render any recommendation of it 
from ua wholly unnecessary. The public arc sufficiently aware 
that, both as respects the ability with which it is conducted, and 
the interest with which it is universally read, it now yields to no 
journal of its class, by whatever denomination issued. It is 
therefore with much satisfaction that we find ourselves enabled 
to offer to our patrons this substitute for The Unitarian. Th« 
Register will be sent to our subscribers generally. Those who 
do not wish to receive it, are requested to signify the same, pre- 
viously to the first of January, by returning some one of thf 
numbers which may be sent Ihem, directed to " The Chrisdan 
Register, Boston, Mass." 

Cambridge, Dec. 1,1834. 
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Our Saviour^s Example. 

An unbeliever once said to Dr. Paley, that if God had 
given a revelation, he would have written it in the skies. 
The remark was as unphilosophical as it was untrue in fact. 
It overlooked human nature, and the way by which man is 
influenced. The reason which the doubter would have prob-^ 
ably given why a revelation should be written in the skies, 
would have been that all men in all countries would thus be 
able to see it, to read, and to have it standing ever before 
them. But this mode of making all men accept revelation 
would, to say nothing of other considerations, be the one to 
lead all men to neglect it — reject it. If man were endowed 
with intellect alone, the scheme might be effectual ; it would 
then matter little whence religion came, provided it only came. 
The truth would be equally quick and powerful whether it 
were traced in blazing characters along the overarching sky, 
or painted on the leaves of the forest, or muttered in the rip- 
pling brook, or sounded abroad by the thunder. To know 
would be to accept it. There would be no unbelievers, and 
no virtue in being a believer. No room would exist to exer- 
cbe belief or unbelief. All would know with mathematical 
certainty what was revealed, and all would be placed under 
an inevitable, uncontrollable constraint to receive it. But our 
nature is not thus one-sided and unbalanced. We have the 
capacity of feeling and choosing as well as thinking. A will 
and the affections are united with the intellect. And we 
wanted not a cold revelation inscribed on the sky, but one of 
living warmth, uttered from living lips, gushing up from a 
heart like our hearts, and acted out in a tempted, sorrow- 
stricken, yet hopeful Ufe, such as we live. Such a revelation 

TOL. I. 47 
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we have. And in the manner by which God addressed it to 
us we see abundant proof that the same Being made the rev- 
elation who made us, ^nd abundant cause to excite our grati- 
tude that when the Ahnighty did reveal himself, it was with 
so much mercy and kindness. Jesus Christ was the revela- 
tion. Jesus Christ, as he lived and laboured, taught and suf- 
fered, was crucified and rose again from the dead. The truth 
was not an abstraction,— distant, speculative, lifeless, — but 
embodied in a living soul, which bore all the infirmities we 
bear, was " in all points tempted as we are," and which, after 
passing through a life of unexampled hardship and sufl^ring^ 
came out of the fiery ordeal perfectly unstained, victorious 
over sin, and victorious over the grave. Jesus did all this, 
and he did it through the power of that very truth which he 
was sent to preach to us. Thus he was a perfect Mediator, 
or Interposer, between God and man. He possessed all the 
truth which God wished to communicate to man on the one 
hand, and on the other he was a man, and could therefore be 
sympathized with by other men, in all the trials and sorrows 
he was obliged to undergo in promulgating that truth. 

When we consider, therefore, that he is our pattern in all 
things, and that he taught both by his actions and his precepts, 
we read the brief history of his life with an eager curiosity to 
«ee how he acted upon difi!erent occasions, and treated difiSsr^ 
ent persons ; whether he was really perfect, whether there 
may not have been some unguarded moment in his sublime 
Career, when he took an unguarded step and sinned. And 
when one has read through the artless story bom end to end, 
and seen that there was no unguarded moment, not one in all 
chat eventful, and distracted, and persecuted life, how can he 
fail to bow down before the Saviour, and acknowledge that 
he was the manifestation of the Infinite Crod ! 

The history which the Evangelists give of Christ is short. 
A great many actions and lessons are omitted. " And there 
are also many other things which Jesus did, the which if they 
should be written every one, I suppose that even the world 
itself could not contain the books that should be written." 
(John xxi. 25.) The imagination, accordingly, when under 
the proper restraints, is able to draw a just, as well as large 
picture from what is said in very few words. Some shorl 
sentences, looked at in this way, become full of significance 
an(1 power. Such are those which mention ih^ fact of little 
children being brougiit to Jesus and kindly treated, and blessed 
by him. Tlie ministry of Jesus was now drawing to a dose. 
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He has left Galilee for the last time. He is soon to offer 
himself up for the redemption of the world. While the dark 
prospect of an ignominious and cruel death is shutting around 
him, and the great object of his life is filling his mind with a 
grander and grander interest, as he approaches its accomplish- 
ment, he has nevertheless time to do every duty, great and 
small, to bear patiently with his disciples in their mistakes 
and prejudices, to work miracles, to travel from place to place« 
to preach to assembled multitudes. Yes ; the Saviour of the 
world, at the most active period of his intensely active min- 
istry, when everything was wound up to the highest pitch, 
and we may suppose his mind dwelt much on that solemn 
and mysterious tragedy soon to be enacted, finds time to show 
that affectionate interest in little children, and to pay them 
those kind attentions, which even the good are every day seen 
to neglect and disregard almost without being conscious that 
they ate not doing what is perfectly right. Mark the scene. 
Jesus is healing the sick and dispensing the gospel of the 
kingdom to a vast multitude, collected to hear him in a place 
east of the river Jordan. Children are brought to him to have 
him lay his hands on them and bless them, showing at least 
the confidence of the parents that Jesus was a great and good 
man, however they might regard his claim to the Messiahship. 
The disciples are angry and repulse them. To them it seems 
an unreasonable intrusion. '' Our master is engaged about 
more important matters than attending to little children. He 
has higher duties to perform than to play the fondler. Take 
the children away." How unlike Jesus 1 He directs a look 
of reproof at the disciples, calls back the children, frightened 
away by the harsh voices and angry expressions, speaks kindly 
to them, and then, as if touched with the tender recollections of 
his own sainted infancy, and the blessing which he had re- 
ceived in the arms of the venerable and holy Simeon, takes 
them up in his arms and blesses them ! What a beautiful and 
affecting incident ! How it must have endeared him to the 
parents of the children themselves ! What a thrill of delight 
must have run through the hearts of the little ones to be so 
affectionately treated ! And, as many a fond mother has bent 
over her child from that time downward, and thought of the 
Saviour's love for little children and his blessing upon them, 
how her own love to him has been animated ! And when the 
blessed boon has been withdrawn, how consoling the reflection 
that the infant spirit has mounted on high to be with him for- 
ever who was so afiectionate and kind to little children while 
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he was stUI on the earth ! The worid, as it sweeps on widi 
its noise, and tumult, and selBshness, may lightly esteem this 
scene b the life of Jesus ; but it teaches to eyeiy parent a 
lesson of most holy and precious truth, and hallows the rela- 
tion he bears to his children with the Saviour's love. It is 
a scene to be remembered by every instructor of the young. 
It should go with the Sunday-school teacher, and animate 
him in all bis duties. And, while engaged in providing for 
and instructing the young, both parent and teacher should 
remember that they will be paid over and over again for all 
they do, if tliey transfer to their own hearts and characters 
that innocence and simplicity, upon which Jesus pronounced 
his blessing. L. 



Letters to Unbelievers, 

No. VI. 
belioious belief of benjamin fbanklin. 

Fellow Citizens, 

You perceive that he calls the Hebrew records the most 
fiiithful of all histories. This is all the merit the authors 
themselves ever claimed, in relation to a large portion of the 
Old Testament. 

Dr. Franklin considered ridiculing the Scriptures a species 
of profaneness. He used the following language respecting 
one Dr. Brown, whom he met with on his journey to Phila- 
delphia. 

** He had some letters, and was ingenious, but he was an infi- 
del, and wickedly undertook, some years after, to turn the Bible 
info doggerel verse. By this means he set manyyar/5 in a ridic- 
ulous light, and might have done mischief with weak tninds, if 
his work had been published ; but it never was." — Life, p. 18. 

" About the year 1734, there arrived among us a young Pres- 
byterian preacher, named Hemphill, who delivered with a good 
voice, and apparently extempore, most excellent discourses, 
which drew together considerable numbers of different persua- 
sions, who joined in admiring him. Among the rest, I became 
one of his constant hearers, his sermons pleasing me, as they had 
little of the dogmatical kind, but inculcated stron^y the practice 
of virtue, or what in the religious style are call^ good works. 
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Those however of our congregation who considered themselves 
as Orthodox Presbyterians, disapproved his doctrine, and were 
joined by most of the old ministers, who arraigned him of heter- 
odoxy before the Synod, in order to have^ him silenced. I be- 
came his zealous partisan, and contributed all I could to raise a 
party in his favour, and combatted for him awhile with some 
hc^s of success. 

'' During the contest an unlucky occurrence hurt his cause 
exceedii\gly. One of our adversaries having heard him preach 
a sermon that was much admired, thought he had somewhere 
read the sermon before, or at least a part of it. On searching 
he found that part quoted at length in one of the British Reviews, 
from a discourse of Dr. Foster's. This detection gave many of 
our party disgust, who accordingly abandoned his cause, and 
occasioned our more speedy discomfiture in the Synod. I stuck 
by him however. I rather approved his giving us good sermons 
composed by others, than bad ones of his own manufacture ; 
though the latter was the practice of our common teachers. He 
afterwards acknowledged to me tha( none of those he preached 
were his own ; adding that his memory was such as enabled him 
to retain and repeat any sermon after once reading only. On 
our defeat he left us in search elsewhere of better fortune, and I 
quitted the congregation, never attending it after ; though I con- 
tinned many years my subscription for the support of its minis- 
ters." — Lifcy p. 79. 

A most important fact is here disclosed, Benjamin Frank- 
En was actually excluded from public worship by useless, un- 
interesting, unscriptural preaching. 

Dr. Franklin's views of a future life were rational and 
scriptural. The following extracts from familiar letters will 
confirm my statement. 

" I condole with you. We have lost a most dear and valuable 
relation. But it is the will of God and nature, that these mortal 
bodies be laid aside, when the soul is to enter into real life. 
This is rather an embryo state, a preparation for living. A man 
is not completely born until he be dead. Why then should we 
grieve, that a new child is born among the immortals, a new 
member added to their happy society ? We are spirits. That 
bodies should he lent us, while they can aftbrd us pleasure, assist 
us in acquiring knowledge, or in doing good to our fellow- 
creatures, is a kind and benevolent act of God. When they 
become unfit for these purposes, and afford us pain instead of 
pleasure, instead of an aid become an encumbrance, and answer 
none of the intentions for which they were given, it is equally 
kind and benevolent, that a way is provided by which we may 
get rid of them. Death is that way. We ourselves, in some 

47* 
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cases, prudently choose a partial death. A mangled, painful 
limb, which cannot be restored, we willingly cut ofil He who 
plucks out a tooth, parts with it freely, since the pain goes with 
it, and he who quits the whole body, parts at once with all pains 
and pr>ssibilities of pains and diseases, which it was liable to, or 
capable of making him suffer. Our friend and we were invited 
abroad on a party of pleasure, which is to last forever. His 
chair was ready first ; and he is gone before us. We could not 
all conveniently start together ; and why should you and I be 
grieved at this, since we are soon to follow, and know where lo 
find him." — Letters, p. 30. 

From several sentences which I have quoted, you perceive 
that Dr. Franklin firmly believed, in future rewards and pun- 
ishments. 

Dr. Franklin entertained scriptural views on the subject of 
practical religion. To prove the truth of this assertion, I 
shall bring together several extracts on a variety of topics. 
He wished to have children educated in the belief and prac- 
tice of the gospel. He drew up a plan for an English school 
in Philadelphia ; and in this is contained the following recom- 
mendation of a religious book for the fourth class. 

*' Dr. Johnson's Ethica, or first principles of morality may 
DOW be read by the scholars, and explained by the master, to lay 
a solid foundation of virtue and piety in their minds." — Works, 
Vol. V. p. 171. English edition. 

Now the book here recommended was published by the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson, President of King's College, New 
York ; and it is designed to explain and defend natural and 
revealed religion. Would an unbeliever, especially would 
any of our modem unbelievers, introduce such a work among 
children and youth. One extract will confirm my statement. 

" Having thus given a short sketch of the first principles of 
moral philosophy, or what is called the religion of nature, I shall 
now conclude by giving a very short summary of revealed rf/t- 
gion, and show the connection between them and Christianity, 
or the religion of the Mediator, which is to be considered the 

Seat infallible means of our instruction and reformation, for 
getting, improving, and perfecting in us all the virtues of an 
honest heart, and a good life, and for ascertaining to us the 
favour of God, and a blessed immortality, to which it is so admi- 
rably subservient, that iV should seem the greatest ineonsisteney 
imaginable for a man to be a real friend to what is called natural 
religion or morality, and at the same time not to adhere firmly to 
tke Christian system.'* — Ethica, p. 91. 
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The firm belief of Dr. Franklin, that nothing but true re- 
ligion can give us permanent happiness, b expressed in the 
following quotation. 

" The passions, by being too much conversant with earthly 
objects, can never fix in us a proper composure and acquiescence 
of mind. Nothing but an indifference to the things of this world, 
an entire submission to the will of Providence here, and a well 
grounded expectation of happiness hereafler, can give us a true, 
satisfactory enjoyment of ourselves. Virtue is the best euard 
against the many unavoidable evils incident to us ; nothing better 
alleviates the weight of the afilictions, or gives a truer relish of 
the blessings, of human life. Happiness springs immediately 
firom the mind ; wealth is but to be considered a candidate or 
circumstance, without which this happiness cannot be considered 
pure and unabated. There is no happiness then but in a virtu* 
ous and self-approving conduct. Unless our actions will bear 
the test of our sober judgments and reflections upon them, they 
are not the actions, and consequently not the happiness of, a 
rational being." — Works^ Vol. V. pp. 94, 95. English edition. 

'* I thank God there are not in the whole world any who are 
my enemies as a man; for by his grace, through a long life, I 
have been enabled so to conduct myself, that there does not 
exist a human being who can justly say, Ben Franklin has 
wronged me. This, my friend, is in old age a comfortable re- 
flection."— Wwib, Vol. VI. p. 122. 

" One's true happiness depends more upon one's own judg- 
ment of one's self, or a consciousness of rectitude in action .and 
intention, and the approbation of those few who judge impar- 
tially, than upon the applause of the unthinking, undiscerning 
multitude, who are apt to cry hosanna to-day, and to-morrow, 
crucify him." — Letters, p. 99. 

** In fine, nothing can contribute to true happiness, that is* 
inconsistent with duty ; nor can a course of action, conformable 
to it, be finally without an ample reward. For God governs, and 
he is good" — Letters, p. 1 16. 

He is encouraging people in England to emigrate to this 
country ; and he gives the following as one reason why this 
country would be a desirable residence. 

" Serious religion, under its various denominations, is not only 
tolerated, but respected and practised. Atheism is unknown ; 
infidelity rare and secret ; so that persons may live to a great 
age in this country, without having their piety shocked by meet- 
ing with either an atheist or an infidel. And the Divine Being 
seems to have manifested his approbation of the mutual for- 
bearance and kindness with which the different sects treat each 
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other, by the remarkable prosperity with which he has been 
pleased to favour the whole country."— Wbrfo, Vol. V. p. 421. 

Such was the reverence of Dr. Franklin for the Christian. 

Thomas Paine requested Dr. Franklin to examine the 
manuscript of his Age of Reason, and make criticisms upon 
the production. In answer the Doctor returned the following 
very important letter, which all unbelievers would do well to 
consider. 

" I have read your manuscript with some attention. By the 
argument it contains against a particular Providence, though 
you allow a general Providence, you strike at the foundations of 
all religion. For without the belief of a Providence that takes 
cognizance of, guards and guides, and may favour particular 
persons, there is no motive to worship a Deity, to fear its dis- 
pleasure, or to pray for its protection. I will not enter into any 
discussion of your principles though you seem to desire it At 
present I shall only give you my opinion, that though your rea- 
sonings are subtle, and may prevail with some readers^ you will 
not succeed so as to change the general sentiments of mankind 
on that subject, and the consequence of printing this piece will 
be, a great deal of odium drawn upon yourself, mischief to you, 
and no benefit to others. He that spits against the wind, spits 
in his own face. But were you to succeed, do you imagine any 
good would be done by it T You yourself may find it easy to 
live a virtuous life without the assistance afforded by religion ; 
you having a clear perception of the advantages of virtue, and 
the disadvantages of vice, and possessing a strength of resolution 
sufficient to enable you to resist common temptations. But 
think how great a portion of mankind consists of weak and 
ignorant men and women, and of inexperienced, inconsiderate 
youth of both sexes, who have need of the motives of religion to 
restrain them from vice, to support their virtue, and retain them 
in the practice of it till it becomes habitual, which is the great 
point for its security. And perhaps you are indebted to her 
originally, that is to your religious education, for the habits of 
virtue upon which you now justly value yourself. You might 
easily display your excellent talents of reasoning upon a less 
hazardous subject, and thereby obtain a rank with our most dis- 
tinguished authors. For amongst us it is not necessary as 
among the Hottentots, that a youth, to be raised into the company 
of men, should prove his manhood by beating his mother. I 
would advise you, therefore, not to attempt unchaining the tiger, 
but to burn this piece before it is seen by any other person, 
whereby you will save yourself a great deal of mortification from 
the enemies it may raise against you, and perhaps a good deal 
of regret and repentance. If men are so wicked with religion, 
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what would they be ifwUhata it? I intend this letter itself as a 
proof of my friendship, and therefore add no professions to it; 
but subscribes simply yours." — Works, Vol. VI. pp. 243, 244. 

Dr. Franklin bad no fear of death. His last days were 
serene and cheerful. One or two extracts will confirm these 
statements. 

" My health and spirits continue, thanks to God, as when you 
saw me. But the course of nature must soon put a period to my 
present mode of existence. This I shall submit to with less 
regret, as, having seen during a long life a good deal of this 
world, I feel a growing curiosity to be acquainted with some 
other ; and can cheerfully, with filial confidence, resign my spirit 
to the conduct of that great and good Parent of mankind who 
created it, and who has so graciously protected and prospered 
me from my birth to the present hour." — Works, Vol. VI. p. 183. 

The following passages were written by the intimate friends 
and companions of Dr. Franklin. The first is the composi- 
tion of a lady. 

'' I was the faithful witness of the closing scene, which he 
sustained with that calm fortitude which characterized him 
through life. No repining, no peevish expressions ever escaped 
him, during a confinement of two years, in which I believe, if 
every moment of ease could be added together, the sum would 
not amount to two whole months. When the pain was not too 
violent to be amused, he employed himself with his books, his 
pen, or in conversation with his friends ; and upon every occa* 
sion, displayed the clearness of his intellects and the cheerfulness 
of his temper. Even when the intervals from pain were so short 
that his words were fi-equently interrupted, I have known him 
hold a discourse in a sublime strain of piety. It is natural for 
us to wish that an attention to some ceremonies had accompanied 
that religion of the heart which I am convinced Dr. Franklin 
always possessed ; but let us who feel the benefit of them con- 
tinue to practise them, without thinking lightly of that piety 
which could support pain without a murmur, and meet death 
without terror." — Monthly Repository, Vol. XVII. p. 4. 

Read also the following extract. 

'* Yes, we have lost that valued, that venerable, kind fi'iend, 
whose knowledge enlightened our minds, and whose philan* 
thropy warmed our hearts; but we have the consolation to think, 
that if a life well spent in acts of universal benevolence to man- 
kind, a grateful acknowledgment of Divine favour, a patient sub- 
mission under severe chastisement, and an humble trust in Al- 
mighty mercpr, can insure the happiness of a future state, our 
present loss is his gain." 
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The next extract b from a letter of Nichdas Collin to the 
grandson of Dr. Franklin. 

" As I often had the satisfaction of conversing with that imr 
mortal sage, jour grandsire, in his last illnero, the fblbwing an- 
ecdotes may be of some use, as an additional testimony of facts to 
mankind. The Doctor had sublime and affecting sentiments of 
religion. He believed, that by the invariable laws of God in the 
moral world, all crimes are punished either here or hereafter ; 
and that conf*equently an evil deed can never be profitable in 
any case whatever; he was equally persuaded that every good 
act has its reward. Under a painful disease he expressed a firm 
confidence, that all the sufferings of this life are but as the nK>- 
mentary pricking of a pin, in comparison to the total ha|>pines8 
of our existence. He rejoiced in a speedy approach to the 
regions of bliss and life eternal. He dwelt with rapture on the 
felicity of beholding the glorious Father of Spirits, whose essence 
b incomprehensible to the wisest mortals ; of contemplating his 
works in the higher worlds ; and of conversing there with good 
fellow-creatues from every part of the universe." — Li/e^ p. 416. 

Lietter fix>m Dr. Rush to Dr. Price. 

" Dear Sir, 

The papers will inform you of the death of our late illustrious 
friend, Dr. Franklin. The evening of his life was marked by 
the same activity of his moral and intellectual powers which dis- 
tinguished its meridian. 

** His conversation with his family upon the subject of his dis- 
solution was free and cheerful. A few days before he died, he 
rose from his bed, and begged that it might be made up for him, 
80 that he might die in a decent manner. His daughter told 
him that she hoped he would recover, and live many years 
longer. He calmly replied he hoped not. 

** I had like to have forgotten to mention that he desired in 
his will that the elegant epitaph, suggested by his original occu- 
pation, which he composed for himself some years ago, should 
be inscribed on his tombstone. By this request he has declared 
his belief in the Christian doctrine of a resurrection." — Life of 
Price, 

There is an article on Franklin's writings in one number of 
the Edinburgh Review. The writer, who is of Orthodox 
opinions, makes the following remarks on the religion of 
Franklin. 

" If the example of this eminent person may well teach respect 
for philanthropic sentiments to one set of scoffers, it may equally 
impress upon the minds of another class the important lesson^ 
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that veneration for religion is quite compatible with a sound, 
practical understanding. Franklin was a man of a truly pioua 
turn of mind. The great truths of natural theology were not 
only deeply engraved on his mind, but continually present to his 
thoughts. As far as can be collected from his writings, he ap- 
pears to have been a Christian of the Unitarian school ; but if 
his own faith had not gone so far, he at least would have re- 
spected the religion of his country and its professors, and done 
everything to enc/ourage its propagation, as infinitely beneficial 
to mankind, even if doubts had existed in his own mind as to 
aome of its fundamental doctrines." 

Such are the opinions of Benj. Franklin on religious sub- 
jects. You can judge for yourselves whether they are Chris- 
tian or anti-christian. I suppose you will take his own word 
for his belief. How happens it then that you claim him as 
an unbeliever ? Because in early life he was led astray for a 
period. Let us now attend to this point. To understand the 
reason why and how he became a Deist. You may listen to 
the following passages from his own pen. 

'< From my infancy I was particularly fond of reading, and all 
the money that came into my hands was laid out in the purchas- 
ing of books." '* My father's little library consisted chiefly of 
books in polemic divinity, most of which I read." " There was 
another bookish lad in the town, John Collins by name, with 
whom I was intimately acquainted. We sometimes disputed, 
and very fond we were of argument, and very desirous of con* 
futing one another." << I had caught this by reading my father's 
books of dispute on religion." 

** While I was intent on improving my language, I met with 
an English Grammar, having at the end of it two little sketches 
on the arts of rhetoric and logic, the latter finishing with a dis- 
pute in the Socratic method." '* I was charmed with it, adopted 
It, dropped my abrupt contradiction and positive argumentation, 
and put on the humble inquirer. And from reading Shaftesbury, 
and Collins havmg been made a doubter, as I already was in 
many points of our religious doctrines, I found this method the 
safest for myself, and very embarrassing to those against whom 
I used it." 

" I was rather inclined to leave Boston, when I reflected that 
I had already made myself a little obnoxious to the governing 
party, and from the arbitrary proceedings of the Assembly in 
my brother's case. It was likely I might, if I staid, soon bring 
myself into scrapes ; and further, that my indiscreet disputations, 
mbout religion, began to make me pointed at with horror by good 
people as an iofidel or atheist.'* 
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You here see the progress of his nund. He read 
lather's Calvinistic books and began to doubt the truth of most 
of the points in this system. He then read two infidel works, 
and began to doubt the truth of revelation. All this time you 
must remember that he was an uneducated printer's boy in 
Boston ; and that his fondness for disputation acquired him 
the reputation of an unbeliever. We next find him in Phila- 
adelphia. These are his words. 

** My chief acquaintance at this time were Charles Osbomey 
. Joseph Watson, James Ralph ; all lovers of reading. Watson 
was a pious, sensible young man of great integrity ; the others 
rather more lax in their principles of religion, particularly Ralph, 
who, as well as Collins, had been unsettled by me ; for which 
they both made me suffer." — Life. 

Ralph and Franklin went to England. Ralph left a wife 
and one child, and Franklin was engaged to Miss Read. 
These are his words. 

" For myself, I immediately got into work at Palmer's, a 
famous printing-house at Bartholomew-close, where I continued 
nearly a year. I was pretty diligent, but I spent with Ralph a 
good deal of my earnings in plays and public amusements. We 
had nearly consumed all my pistoles, and now just rubbed on 
fiom hand to mouth. He seemed quite to have forgotten his 
wife and child ; and I by degrees my engagements with Miss 
Read, to whom I never wrote more than one letter, and that was 
to let her know I was not likely soon to return. This was 
another of the great errata of my life, which I could wish to cor- 
rect, were I to live it over again." 

"At Palmer's, I was composing for the second edition of 
Wollaston's Religion of Nature. Some of his reasonings not 
appearing to me well founded, I wrote a little metaphysical piece 
in which I made remarks on them. It was entitled a " Disserta- 
tion on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain." I inscribed 
it to my friena Ralph ; I printed a small number. My printing 
this pamphlet was another erratam." 

Soon after this Ralph married a milliner, although be had 
a wife and child in America. He went into the country to 
keep school, and left her under the protection of Franklin. 
Let him state the rest of the a&ir. 

" I grew fond of her company, and being at that time under 
no religious restraint, and taking advantage of my importance to 
her, I attempted to take some li^rties with her, another erratum, 
which she refused with a proper degree of resentment" 
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We now find Franklin returned to Philadelphia, preparing 
to establish himself in business. Jj&i us see what be now 
says of his infidelity. 

** Before I enter upon my public appearance in business, it 
may be well to let you know the then state of my mind, with 
regard to my principles and morals, that you may see how far 
those influenced the future events of my life. My parents had 
early given me religious impressions, and brought me through 
my childhood piously in the dissenting way. But I was scarce 
fifteen when, after doubting by turns several points, as I found 
them disputed in the different books I read, I began to doubt 
of the revelation itself. Some books against Deism fell into my 
hands ; they were said to be the substance of the sermons which 
had been preached at Boyle's Lectures. It happened that they 
wrought an effect on me quite contrary to what was intended by 
them. For the arguments of the Deists which were quoted to 
be refuted, appeared to me much stronger than the refutations ; 
in short, I soon became a thorough Deist. My arguments per- 
verted some others, particularly Collins and Ralph. But each 
of these having wronged roe greatly without the least compunc- 
tion, and recollecting Keith's conduct towards me, who waa 
another free thinker, and my own towards Vernon and Miss 
Read, which at times gave me great trouble, / began to suspect 
that this doctrine, though it might be true, was not very useful. 

'' My London pamphlet appeared now not so clever a perform- 
ance as I once thought it, and I doubted whether some error 
had not insinuated itself unperceived into my argument, so as 
to infect all that followed, as is common in metaphysical reason- 
ings. I grew convinced that truth, sincerity, and integrity, in 
idealings between man and man, were of the utmost importance 
to the felicity of life; and I formed written resolutions* which 
still remain in my journal book, to practise them ever while I 
lived. Revelation had indeed no weight with me as such ; but 
I entertained an opinion, that though certain actions might not 
be bad, because they were forbidden by it, or because it com- 
manded them ; yet probably those actions might be forbidden 
because they were bad for us, or commanded because they were 
beneficial to us, in their own natures, all the circumstances of 
the things being considered. And this persuasion, with the kind 
hand of Providence, or some guardian angel, or accidental, fa- 
vourable circumstances and situations, or all together, preserved 
me through this dangerous time of youth, and the hazardous sit- 
uations I was sometimes in among strangers, remote from the 
eye and advice of my father, free from any wilful, gross immo- 
rality or injustice, that might have been expected from my want 
of religion.** 

TOL. I. 48 
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I should think thb language must satisfy anj unbelieTery 
that Franklin fijund that infidelity would not do to live by. 
I will give one more extract showing just how &r be went in 
hb unbelief. 



** I had been religions! j educated as a Presl^rterian ; but 
though some of the dogmas of that persuasion, such as the eter- 
nal decrees of God, election, reprobation, etc appeared to me 
unintelligible, others doubtful ; and I earljr abqmted myself from 
the public assemblies of the sect, Sunday being mj studying 
day, I never was without some religious principles. I never 
doubted, for instance, the existence of a Deity; that he made the 
world and governs it by his Providence ; that the most accepta- 
ble service of God was the doing good to man ; that our souls 
are immortal ; and that all crimes will be punished and virtue 
rewarded, either here or hereafter. These I esteemed the es- 
sentials of every religion, and being to be found in all the leli- 
gions we had in the country, I respected them all, though with 
different degrees of respect, as I found them more or less mixed 
with other articles which, without any tendency to inspire, pro- 
mote, or confirm morality, served principally to divide us, and 
make us unfriendly to one another. This re^)ect to all, with 
the opinion that the worst had some good effects, induced me to 
avoid all discourse that might tend to lessen the good opinion 
another might have of his religion." 

Here then you see an old man writing his early life. He 
speaks plainly and decidedly against infidelity, and calls all 
those errors which he should wish to avoid in another life. 
He leaves the impression all along that his sentiments while 
writing were Christian. This no honest man will deny. It 
"may then be asked, on what ground he is claimed as an unbe- 
liever ? When R. D. Owen was called upon to prove that 
Franklin was an unbeliever, he advanced but one single pas- 
sage, which I will now quote. 

" Upon one of Whitefield's arrivals from England, at Boston, 
he wrote to me that he should soon come to Philadelphia, but 
knew not where he should lodge when there, as he understood 
his old friend and host, Mr. Bcnezet, was removed to German- 
town. My answer was, You know my house ; if you can make 
shift with its scanty accommodations, you will be most heartily 
welcome. He replied that if I made that offer for Christ's sake, 
I should not miss of a reward. And I returned, Dont let me be 
mistaken ; it was not for Christ's sake, but for your sake/' 

Now what does all this prove? Simply that Franklin 
wished to have a joke with the can/tng* Wbitefield^ and let him 
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know that he bad sufficient respect for himself to give him hb 
board, withbut doing it as a deed to the absent Christ. Truly, 
if you fi'ee inquirers can balance this against all the evidence 
I have presented, and say this outweighs all the passages 
quoted, your minds must be singularly constructed. 

I have room for no further quotations, even if they were 
needed, as they are not. Now there are two sides to this 
question. Franklin was either a Christian or an infidel. I 
have produced enough of his own declarations to satisfy any 
one that he professed to hold Christian sentiments. If you 
still call him an unbeliever, you make him a hypocrite and a 
deceiver. Yes ; there b no other ground. If then he was 
an infidel, he was a hypocrite and a deceiver ; for he pro- 
fessed in public and private that he entertained Christian sen- 
timents, and made others believe this. You are welcome to 
the man if this was his character, for every honest man must 
despise a hypocrite and deceiver. For my part, I believe he 
was a Christian, and, thus leave hb character fair. 

Bernard Whitman. 



Considerations for Philosophical Rejecters of the Christian 

Faith. 

[Continued from page 536.] 

2. In the second place a dishonest will may appear in the 
examination of the Christian evidences when our faith b 
charged with evil influences and effects of which it has not 
been the source. There is an appearance of dishonesty at 
the outset. For how can there be either moral candour or 
philosophical exactness in testing the truth of Christianity by 
the character of its supposed influences and results. Let us 
for a moment yield the point to the infidel as to what those 
influences and results have in fact been. Because Chrbtianity 
seems to me to have acted unfavourably upon man's temporal 
good, did therefore Christ not live ? Because, as the pre- 
tence is, his instructions have made men superstitious, did he 
not therefore, by mighty works, prove his commission fix>m 
God ? Mere opinions as to what have been the tendencies 
of Christianity can no more overthrow the facts of Christi- 
anity, than the &ct of the fall and decline oi the Roman 
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Empire can be overthrown by opinions as to what have 
been the consequences of that decline and &U upon the 
world. It would seem the first question of an honest mind 
must be thb ; — Am I, or am I not, bound to receive the facts 
of Christianity as true ? And the next question should be, — 
Do the doctrines of Christianity rest firmly upon these facts ? 
These questions are to be tried upon their proper merits, with 
an honest consideration of the direct evidence in the case. If 
we find ourselves obliged, by every law of right reasoning, to 
answer these questions in the afiirmative, it is dishonest evasion 
of the real point at issue, to cry out against the tnUh of Chris- 
tianity because she has been the origm and cause of certain 
ill effects. If history proves Christianity to have come from 
Grod, we are bound to receive it as true, nor, while this is 
shown to be the case with regard to the origin of our religion, 
can a corrupt influence have been exerted by the religion 
itself. 

We have another like dishonest evasion of the real question 
when the truth of Christianity is tested by the conduct of her 
professors. The argument must stand thus. Christianity is 
not true because Christians are not perfect men. Or, Chris- 
tianity is not true because we have known many bad men 
who assumed to themselves the Christian name. How would 
this argument stand if turned against the objector ? Infidelity 
is not true because infidels are not perfect men. Infidelity is 
not true because many infidels have been bad men. For, let 
it be observed, infidelity, as much as Christianity, is a system 
of belief. It is a system indeed without order or beauty. Its 
creed comprises articles most incongruous and most inconsis- 
tent with each other. Infidelity, indeed, while it rejects the 
Christian miracles, proposes to the understanding greater 
wonders, and exacts a faith more blind than does Christianity. 
The principle of faith takes its root in the very essence of the 
soul and cannot be torn from it. The infidel believes in eter- 
nity, but rejects an Eternal Spirit ! He has full faith in im- 
mensity, but denies that there can be an Infinite God ! Sup- 
pose, then, we should direct against infidelity itself the argu- 
ment which the unbeliever urges against the Christian faith. 
Why, he would not have an inch of ground left him to stand 
upon while he should make his attack. But, in fact, this 
very argument, as used against Christianity by tbe unbeliever, 
developes the strength of the Christian cause. For it is the 
peculiar glory of the Christian faith that it does propose to 
man perfection as his only worthy aim. It requires and is 
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adapted to produce the greatest expansion of the soul, and the 
most harmonious development of all its powers, — it crushes 
sin in its origin and at its very seat in the heart, — ^it casts its 
forbidding look at the unjust purpose ere it is formed, and 
frowns down the evil disposition at the moment of the first 
faint consciousness of its existence. And, besides, can the 
infidel presume to deny that Christians have, in all ages of 
the church, been the purest and noblest portion of the human 
race ? Will he refuse to acknowledge that the understanding, 
and reason, and conscience of the Human Race have received 
Christianity as true ? Thus, even allowing that the argument 
against Christianity from the character of its professors, bears 
upon the case, it is an argument- which, while it overthrows 
the very ground which the infidel occupies in presenting it, 
at the same time brings out to view the strength of the posi* 
tions on which Christianity rests. 

But, it may be asked, how can a person persuade himself 
actually to disbelieve Christianity by reasonings which he, at 
the outset, in his own heart knows do not tend to its disproof? 
In replying to this we must touch upon what has before been 
alluded to, the influence of the will upon belief. On every 
great subject there are many general courses of thought among 
which the mind has liberty to make its own choice. There 
are different points from which it may be viewed, and on 
either of these points the mind may place itself. We may 
propose to ourselves various questions in regard to the subject, 
and, as we please, consider these questions in either their 
affirmative or negative aspects. We may enter into an honest 
investigation of all the evidence bearing upon the inquiries we 
propose, or we may select from that evidence all that tends 
to mrther some purpose we have in view, and neglect the 
rest. We may occupy our attention and fill our whole mind 
with certain partial views which, considered by themselves, 
and habitually regarded as embracing everything important in 
the case, will furnish ample opportunity for the successful 
action of that purpose. Especially is there opportunity for 
all this process to take place in the mind when the subject of 
thought is not a question of mere abstract curiosity, but con- 
cerns some institution which has acted and is actino; with im- 
mense power upon the interests of the human race, and is 
thus a subject of living interest to our own hearts. The insti- 
tution may be one which pretends to discuss and decide ques- 
tions relating to the whole happiness and duty of my immortal 
soul. It may be an institution that has firmly established 
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itself among men, — ^it may have closely entwined itself 
with every other institution, — ^it may exert its influence 
upon every other interest of men, and, fifom the seat of its 
power, extend itself in every direction over the surface of the 
riobe. This institution calb for my affection and service. 
The call excites in me a lively interest. My pulse quickens 
with emotion. The question immediately arises, — ^What shall 
I do ? And that question consdence answers. Examine the 
claims that are presented, and if you find them just, your 
affection and service you must not fail to render. Gladly I 
obey the direction. But, anon, 1 find that this institution 
rebukes some of my habitual practices and opposes some of 
my cherished desires. Conscience had done the same thing 
before, but, instead of hushing the passions to listen to her 
quiet remonstrance, I had encouraged their tumult, and in- 
creased their power by giving my ear to the syren voices of 
temptation from without. And now again, strengthening her 
before timid voice, in the same strain, but with a louder tone, 
she commands me to submit to the rebuke and still conduct 
my examination with candour. Here is the very point far 
the formation of honest or dishonest purpose. Here is the 
binge on which turns the question of my acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the claims presented. Perhaps I may decide to obey 
the direction of duty, and if so, all will be well. No man 
ever put his trust in conscience to meet with eventual disap- 
pointment ! Perhaps I may decide to set passion above con- 
science, and, exercising that power we all have of forming a 
dishonest resolution, refuse to view in clear light and with an 
open eye those claims which run so counter to my desires. 
The mind thus made up, my great objects thenceforward are, 
to seek for every excuse that can justify my purpose, to raise 
every possible presumption against the claims I am resolved 
to reject, to shut out from view every consideration that goes 
to confirm those claims, — in short, I most laboriously endeav- 
our to deceive and ruin my own soul. How long can such a 
course be persisted in,— a course which so tends to spoil all 
candour of thought and honesty of purpose, — how long can it 
be persisted in before the mind is filled with objections to that 
whicli the heart wishes to reject, and the intellect is very well 
satisfied that the heart is right. O the awful power of the 
will ! We are sometimes told that we have no power over 
ourselves, that we are tossed upon every wave of outward in- 
fluence that may chance to roll by us, and that we may as 
well submit passively to move in the direction in which any 
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accident may impel us. But simply passive beiugs we are 
not. Active we must be in our own exaltation or ruin. 
Everyone will perceive the tendency of these remarks to 
illustrate the mannei^ in which we may treat the great ques- 
tion, — Shall I receive, or shall I reject the Christian faith ? 

I have thus far spoken of one of the ways in which, under 
the general point I am endeavouring to illustrate, a dishonest 
will may appear in the examination of the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Such a will may appear in our putting out of view 
the direct testimony on which the truth of our religion rests, 
and testing the truth of this religion entirely by the character 
of its supposed influences, or of its formal professors. I have 
endeavoured also to describe the process by which disbelief is 
brought about under the influence of principles which, at first, 
we know to be false. 

Let us now for a moment waive all that we have said on 
the first topic, and admit it to be right that the truth of Chris- 
tianity should be made to depend upon the character of its 
supposed results. Even on this supposition, there is, in the 
examination of the claims of Christianity, yet another case of 
dishonesty which calls for illustration. We maintain that a 
dishonest will may appear in charging upon Christianity evil 
results of which she is not the source. Our religion was in- 
tended and adapted to act with great power upon the human 
soul, to pierce into its most secret depths, to become woven 
into its very texture. As it did in fact seize with a strong 
grasp on the human soul, it became at length closely united 
with all human interests and institutions. But these human 
interests and institutions were not completely and suddenly 
sanctified by the influence of Christianity, — and what wonder 
that in the ceaseless commotion of these interests, and in the 
progress of these institutions, evils should result similar to 
those of which the world had already had bitter experience ? 
Now is it logical or honest to ascribe to every influence that 
has blended itself with these institutions and interests a portion 
of all the evil results that have flowed fi-om their ever-chang- 
ing action ? Let such reasoning be universally adopted, and 
where would it lead us ? In thousands of cases the very 
thing, whose influence it would prove injurious, has done 
much to mitigate evil consequences which could not be en- 
tirely prevented. It would prove a man to be partaker in 
the crime whose commission he had used all his power of 
sympathy and persuasion to prevent. As well might Howard 
be classed with the wretched inmates of the prisons he visited,' 
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as Christianity be confounded with the evil influences which 
have surrounded her since she came into the world. The 
argument, that Christianity is ah immense evil simply because 
it has been connected with immense evils in the history of our 
race, amounts to this, that Christianity has had a bad influence 
because it has been unable to sanctify the world in a moment. 
We should be ashamed thus to urge an idea whose opposite is 
80 manifestly absurd did not much of the infidel's logic against 
Christianity require it. Besides, our religion is so interwoven 
with the miseries of the human race that we can easily con* 
ceive with what readiness a dishonest will would affirm that it 
has produced those miseries. 

We shall conclude our present remarks by considering 
more particularly one of the pretences which the infidel sets 
forth relative to the point of which we have been speaking. 

It is maintained by the infidel that the Christian religion 
has stopped the progress of the human race, and kept back 
the soul fit)m its perfection. Look then, we would say to the 
tmbeliever, at the world as it was when Christ came, and 
compare it with the world as it is now. Or make the com- 
parison between different portions of the human race in 
Its present /condition. Compare Heathendom with Christ- 
endom. Can you honestly say that the world received a 
downward impulse at the advent of Christ, and has ever since 
been on the decline ? Or do you really believe that man's 
nature is realizing its perfection in the bosom of the Asiatic 
continent, or on the desert of Zahara ? But, you say, man 
has improved, not by the aid of Christianity, but in spite of 
the superstition which Christianity has fixed upon his soul. Is 
this assertion made from an ignorant mind or a dishonest 
heart ? Look again at the human race, as it was when Christ 
came to it with the message of the Father's love, and look at 
that monster superstition, which, as you pretend, was brought 
into the world by Christianity, and which, from the infusions 
of Christianity has received its deadly strength and poisonous 
venom. What, in a religious point of view, were the elements 
which Christianity, at its first introduction, found already at 
work in the human mind ? Did she find men in their own 
eyes, a race of mere animal beings, contented with a pure 
sensual philosophy, troubled with no superstitious fancies, 
looking upon nature as the great All in All, not even dream- 
ing of a Maker and Ruler of the Universe, or of the reality 
of a spiritual power and excellence beyond the reach of their 
bodily vision ? Precisely the contrary of all this. Is it pos- 
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sible that, with the eyes open and the mind disposed to sin- 
cerity, you can deny that Christianity found man possessed of 
a religious nature 1 Look at the inuhitude of deities wim 
which even the material worid was swanning, and then ask 
yourself if you can honestly deny that man's nature, whence- 
soever it came, was, at that time, d'lsposed to adoration. 
But, you say, political men ruled the mmds of the multitude 
and gave them this direction. But, because man's religious 
nature was used for political purposes, did therefore political 
designs create that nature ? Bat, you may pretend, philoso- 
phers, though they saw the folly of superstition, found it for 
their interest to keep it alive in the minds which they wished 
to control for their own selfish ends. How came it then that 
the philosophers more deeply than any others felt the power 
of tlie same superstition in their own souls ? Besides, what 
foundation did diey discover in the common mind on which 
to build this broad and gloomy structure of superstitious ob- 
servances and fears. But, you may inquire, was not all this 
religion but a magnificent piece of hypocrisy which the whole 
human race had taken upon itself to enact ? Alas, to what 
extremities will your pretended disbelief in man's religious 
nature drive you ? How does this inquiry suppose the false- 
hood of that testimony which is borne to us by all histories 
fix>m all ages ! But, supposing there was a place for the 
inquiry, you might be asked, where and what was the reality 
corresponding to this stupendous hypocrisy of the human 
heart. For all hypocrisy implies something real as its syubject. 
I cannot pretend to possess a character of which no idea has 
entered my mind. 

We will ask you to look at those portions of the world 
which the beams of Christianity have never tquched and see 
if you do not find man a religious being there. See if you do 
not find him a religious being where even if philosophers could 
make him such, no philosophers exbt, and where the rude 
simplicity of savage life precludes the idea that religious sys- 
tems have been built on the basis of political intrigue. Look, 
for instance, at the accounts given by the missionaries to 
Polynesia concerning the degraded islanders whom they 
laboured to convert. " Religion mixed in all the occupa- 
tions and amusements of the Polynesians, and its rites were 
interwoven with every act of their lives ; but it was a religion 
that debased instead of humanizing. — There were gods of 
peace, several gods of war, the god of the ocean, the god of 
accidents, and the god of idiots, — for they believed that all 
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idiots were inspired. — ^Besides their divinities, the creative 
fancy of the Polynesians peopled their lovely isles with ethe- 
real existences, who, like our fairies, sported in the moon- 
beams, and held their revels in the loveliest dells, and by the 
sweetest streamlets ; or, emulating the dim visions of the Gael, 
robed themselves in the mountain mists, shone in the pale 
meteor's flame, and mantled amid the bowling of the midnight 
storm."* 

This may be laughed at and called superstition — apd super- 
stition it is. But superstition itself proves man's religious 
nature. For what is superstition but a wrong and perverse 
development of that nature ? Those faculties in the soul 
which are the source of superstition cannot be annihilated, — 
the superstition inust be corrected by their being trained 
aright. 

The Gospel found the Jews a peculiar people, — ^why it so 
found them, it does not sufficiently bear on our present pur- 
pose to inquire. So it was. They were a nation by them- 
selves, and with them the religious nature was in a peculiar 
condition. But, as we have already said, religion existed in 
some state, the religious nature of man was developed in some 
sense, all over the world. The question is, has Christianity 
retarded the perfection of man ? And this question is in great 
measure answered when we ascertain whether it has had a 
happy influence on that religious principle which inheres in 
his very constitution and which, taken away, he would be a 
being of entirely different character. Let us then consider 
what influence Christianity exerted upon two things, — the 
Gentile philosophy and the Jewish religion. We say the Gen- 
tile philosophy, — ^^for that exhibited all the attainments even 
of a religious nature which man's unaided powers had been 
able to make. 

Let it be observed the discussion proceeds now on the sup- 
position, whose truth cannot be denied, that man is a religious, 
or, as tho infidel may express it, a superstitious being. Ado- 
ration he will pay, — forms of worship he will have. He is 
made essentially religious, and he can no more foi'sake his 
religious than he can his intellectual constitution. The great 
question then is, — has man, as a religious being, been benefited 
by Christianity. 

What, then, before the advent of Christ, was the culture 
which Gentile philosophy gave to the religious nature of man ? 

* " Progress of ihp Gospel in Polynesia." 
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The best of which it was susceptible ? The question need 
not be answered. Who does not know that Gentile philosophy 
utterly failed to satisfy man's religious wants, and that, before 
Christ came, it was fast perverting his religious nature ? Phi- 
losophy made religion a thing of metaphysical inquiries and 
scholastic distinctions, a thing for learned and acute minds, 
rather than the fountain of Ufe and joy to the whole human 
race. It had taken it away from the warmth and action of 
real life, and removed it to the thin and cold atmosphere of 
wordy abstractions. It made it to consist in a set of dogmas 
for ceaseless intellectual contention, rather than in a system of 
life-giving truth, warming the affections and claiming the ser- 
vice of the heart. And, while Gentile philosophy thus gave 
a perverted development to the reUgious nature, it gave a 
wrong action to the intellectual powers. And why ? Because, 
the religious nature being perverted, the harmony of the whole 
mental constitution was destroyed. The whole mind lost its 
balance and proportion. The religious nature lost its right 
action on the understanding, the understanding refused to be 
the servant of the soul. The human mind, becoming more 
and more disjoined in itself, exhibited itself in more and more 
monstrous developments, and thus the soul, instead of being 
led on under the influences of Gentile philosophy nearer and 
nearer to its perfection, by the disproportionate development 
of its powers, was filled with perpetual strife and discoiti. 
But Christianity comes and casts in its influence upon the 
elements that were thus darkly and restlessly struggling with 
each other. And what was its influence ? Let history reply. 
Let her compare for us the philosophy of Christian with the 
philosophy of Gentile minds. Will the comparison justify the 
unbeliever's pretence that Christianity has kept the human 
mind back from its perfection ?— or will it prove that pretence 
to have come either from dishonesty or ignorance ? 

Again, what was the effect of Christianity on the religion of 
the Jews? Did it, by its influence on that religion, keep the 
human mind back from its perfection ? Was the Jewish nation 
suddenly arrested by the hand of Christ in an onward and 
upward path of glory ? Christ found the Jews far before all 
others in their ideas conceminoj reliijion. We do not see how 
even the infidel can deny this. But he found them narrowing 
down religion more and more to a round of ceremonies and 
forms, removing it from its proper seat in the heart, and allow- 
ing it to preside only over the external man. He found them 
exhibiting in many things the greatest superstition, — and su- 
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persthioD results from a perverse development of the reli^oos 
nature. ENd Christ increase the evQ ? IKd he make the 
Jews more superstitioos, more hypocritical^ more trifling, more 
heartless in their religious fiuth and practice ? Or did his 
religion purify everything that it touched, taming even corrap- 
tjon into life, establishing itself in the heart of man, and going 
ibrth to destroy the wickedness of his hands ? IKd it cot 
change the lifeless form into the living reafitjr, the hypocritical 
service into the worship of sincerity and troth, the form of 
godliness into its power, and the agonies of superstition into 
the hope and joy of a reasonable fiuth? If it did, what 
becomes of the assertion that Christianity has kept the soul of 
man back from its perfection ? Must it not come from (Sshoo- 
esty or from ignorance ? 

Christianity has then freed Crentilism from iddatrous woi^ 
ship, and false philosophy and Judaism from the hypocrisy and 
superstition that had corrupted its religious faith. The unb^ 
liever says that Christianity has filled the worid with supersti* 
tion. Christianity, considered as an abstract system of fiuth 
and morals, has not the slightest tinge of superstition. It b 
as clear as sunlight, and, by the reasonableness of its state- 
ments and requisitions, it has commended itself, not only to 
the greatest minds the worid has seen, but to minds the most 
scrutinizing and naturally the most cautious and skepticaL 
But, admitting for a moment the truth of the statement whose 
falsity we assert, suppose that superstition has sometimes 
flowed from Christianity as its source, and not invariably firom 
those perversions of the religious nature which have been 
caused by the false religions and bad passions of the human 
race. Even with this concession, we should maintain that 
the superstition which Christianity has destroyed or prevented 
is infinitely worse and in6nitely greater in amount than the 
Soperstition to which she has given life. But the influence of 
Christianity, so far as it has in truth been the influence of 
Christianity, and not of human additions to the teachings of 
Christ and his holy Apostles, has always been to save men 
from superstition. Had Christ not come, it is morally certain 
that the whole world would even now be tyrannized over by a 
merciless superstition that would crush the religious nature, 
and with it the happiness and glory of man, in its unrelaxing 
grasp. Christianity was absolutely necessary to save the soul 
of man from a monstrous development of its faculties, and to 
introduce harmony and beauty into its growth. Thus she has 
not only bestowed upon, him the richest blessings he could 
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enjoy, but saved him from the deepest miseries he could 
endure, — ^blessings that crown this life as well as the future, — 
and miseries which, so far as human foresight can discover,, 
and wherever the soul might exist, Would not have ceased to 
embitter the waters of life ; — and thus even the infidel and 
the atheist have cause, if they would open their eyes to see 
it, c^use in every circumstance of happiness for which they 
are mdebted to the institutions of society, to the improvement 
of the human mind, — ^nay, or to any intellectual advances they 
themselves have been enabled to make, to let their souls over- 
flow with devout thankfulness to God for the mission of Jesus 
Christ. The Christian faith, wherever it has come, has taken 
away that ignorant terror on all the great subjects of death, 
judgment, the spiritual world, man's immortality, which in all 
ages has poured forth its dark floods of superstition over the 
benighted regions of the earth. Even now Christianity is 
anxiously and affectionately labouring to put away from the 
earth the superstition of infidelity. For even infidelity has 
its religion and its adoration. Its creed contains mysteries 
greater than any that ever claimed celestial origin, and it has 
an adoration as blmd and senseless as that of the heathen 
idolater. It must subject the principle of faith to a severer 
torture than can be inflicted by any form of Christianity, how- 
ever corrupted by superstition. We would beseech the un- 
believer to come to a more reasonable faith. We would say- 
to him, — faith in God is better than faith in Nature as God. 
Faith in a Creator is better than faith in an uncreated world. 
Faith in the spiritual world is better than faith in the powers 
and combinations of matter. Faith in the immortality of the 
soul is better than faith in its annihilation. Faith in another 
life can alone enable us to enjoy the happiness, to perform the 
duties, and to finish the work of this. C. A. B." 



On the Characteristics of St. John's Oospel.^ 

The most striking peculiarity in the Gospel of St. John 
and that which will be found to comprehend and explain 
nearly all the others, is the manner in which he proves th« 

* The views which are offered in the following dissertation are t^k«a 
principally from a work of Herder on the tame subject 

TOL. I. 49 
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Meanabsbip and D'mne character of our Saviour. This 
poiDty — to establish which must have been the uhimate design 
of all the EvangelistSi whatever means each one might judge 
best adapted to the wants of those for whom he wrote, — the 
author of the fourth Gospel endeavours to deduce from the 
very nature of Christianity, the purity and sublimity of its 
doc^nes. From the pursuance of this plan appear to have 
arisen all those peculiarities which distinguish St. John's Gos- 
pel from those of the other Evangelists. He has omitted 
many things which they record, such as the nativity, gene- 
alogy, ordinances, and most of the miracles of our Saviour : 
he has recorded too, many things which they omit. These 
omissions on the one hand, and these additions on the other, 

J rove indeed, the truth of Eichhcmi's supposition, that St. 
ohn must have been acquainted with, and have {>resupposed 
the existence of, some other Gospel, and that in many in- 
stances he has supplied deficiences in the narrauve parts of 
that Gospel. But still, this hypothesis will not account for 
lU his peculiarities. To supply those circumstances in the 
life of our Saviour which his predecessors had omitted, could 
be, after all, but a secondary object with a writer like John. 
It surely was not his intention merely to gather the fragments 
which others had left, to furnish limbs for the Torso (the body) 
of the Jewbh Gospel. The original and finished character 
of his work, planned as it is with systematic exactness, and 
executed with measured regularity, forbids this supposition : 
he himself disclaims it where he tells us, " And many other 
signs truly, did Jesus in the presence of his disciples which 
are not written in this book*' : and again, '' There are also 
many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they should 
be written everyone, I suppose that even the world itself 
could not contain the books that should be written." This 
strong hyperbole with which his work closes, as it assents the 
uselessness of the undertaking, so it proves, that to supply defi- 
ciencies in the narrative of the other Gospels, was not the sole 
intention of our Evangelist. 

The true design of this Gospel will, I think, appear fit>m a 
comparison of its peculiarities with the wants which must 
have been felt at that time, by the converts out of Palestine, 
and which the Jewish Gospel left unsatisfied. The historical 
collection, which the first three Evangelists made use of, had 
been prepared in the earliest age of Christianity, at Jerusalem, 
and for native Jews. ' It was therefore contrived to meet 
views which were confined to that age and place; it was 
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obliged to confonn, in some measure^ to the expectations 
which Judea had formed of her Messiah, and to produce those 
tokens, collected from the prophets, without which she re- 
fused to recognbe him. But in the mean time Christianity 
had extended beyond the limits of Palestine, and speculations 
concerning it had arisen which were modified according to 
the conceptions of the different nations who embraced it. 
What the Jews of Palestine deemed indispensable had be- 
come of little importance to those of Asia Minor, and was 
altogether rejected by the heathens. The Gentile converts 
had, of course, po relish for the ideal of the Jewish Messiah ; 
they were involved in mystical notions and abstruse specula- 
tions of their own : and at the time when a single Greek 
word, composed of the initials of these five — It'iaovq X^Unog, 
eiov li'of, atixiiq — (Jesus Christ, the son of God, the Sa- 
viour,) was to the Apostles the symbol of all Christian- 
ity, and did in fact contain all that they preached, disputes 
and theories concerning the how and the when, had sprung 

' up among the philosophers of the the east and the south. 
They endeavoured to trace to some remote origin the con- 
nection between God and the Saviour, to reconcile his religion 
with their philosophy, and thus continued to involve that 
simple formula in doubts and mysteries, till the white robe of 
Christianity whose purity had been so carefully preserved bjr 
the Apostles, became in the hands of ^hose sectarians a coat 
of many colours. It was then that St. John, the companion 
and favourite of our Saviour, the best qualified, and at that 
time probably the only living original witness of all the mira- 
cles, wrote his Gospel : it was therefore that he gave the brief 
but comprehensive theory we find at the beginning of his 
work, not to combat the systems of the Gnostic philosopherSi 

. of Cerinthus, of Saturnius, or of Basilides, but shnply to ex- 
plain, according to the principles of the Hellenists, by the use 
of the term "Myog" the **nyfvfin rov Giov*' of the Jews, and 
thus to render all further speculations superfluous. He did 
not contradict what had been said in the Gospel of Pales- 
tin^ ; the authority of that Gospel was still to continue ; it 
was of apostolic origin and contained the oldest views of 
Christianity ; it was his intention to explain, confirm, and 
render it universally practical. That this was his purpose, 
the author declares himself where he tells us — *' But these 
things are written that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the son of God, and that, believing, ye might have 
life through bis name." And with thb purpose in view the 
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characteristic peculiarities of his Gospel may be easily ex- 
plained. For instance ; — ^the Jewish Gospel found, anKxig 
other tokens by which the Messiah was to be recognised, 
this, — that he should be a descendant of David, bom at Beth- 
lehem. Accordingly two of our Evangelists have preserved 
records which trace his lineage up to that distinguished an- 
cestor. Of this pedigree John makes no account : he consid- 
ered the only practical part of the evangelical history as com- 
mencing with our Saviour's baptism. Of what use too, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the disperdon of the Jews, 
could thb genealogy be to the foreign nations for whom he 
wrote, and who prided themselves upon the names of their own 
ancestors ? In his Gbspel therefore, no mention is made of 
the lustre derived by Christ from the fame of his progenitors, — 
he is simply the son of Joseph and Mary, and as far as na- 
tionality was concerned, — not a Jew, but the Saviour of the 
world. Again, the original Gospel, in speaking of our Sa- 
viour's miracles, conforms to the views of the people for whom 
it was mtended ; it gives a great number and many that are 
similar in their nature. For the Jews, according to a narrow 
interpretation of their prophet Isaiah, considered miracles as 
the chief token of the Messiah, so that St. Paul makes it a 
distinguishing point between this people and the Greeks, that 
" the Jews require a sign and the Greeks seek after wisdom.'* 
From St. John's omission of most of the miracles of our Sa- 
viour, therefore, we are not, I think, authorized to infer with 
Eichbom, that miracles did not form a part of his idea of the 
Messiah, but rather to seek an explanation in the design with 
which this Evangelist wrote. With the people of Asia Minor, 
Africa, Greece, and other countries beyond Palestine, the 
miracles of Jesus had of course only the weight of distant and 
past wonders, — a long catalogue of them was of little use ; he 
who could heal one diseased, and restore one dead to life, 
could, in the same manner, cure and resuscitate thousands. 
The miracles which St. John brings are few therefore, but 
striking and well attested. They are generally introduced as 
the occasions of some important discourse or remark of our 
Saviour, and are mentioned not so much for their own individual 
value, but as symbols of one continuing, permanent miracle. 

On the same principles we may account for most of the 
other omissions and additions which distinguish this Gospel. 
Some of them indeed require particular explanations, but 
these are also obvious. St. John, for instance, takes no 
notice of his Master's transfiguration on the mount. This is 
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because the design of that miracle was merely temporary. 
He dwells particularly on the discourses which -our Saviour 
held at Jerusalem. This is probably to meet the insinuation 
which might be made, that the Teacher of men had confined 
himself to an obscure comer of the country and to the most 
ignorant part of the people. When he omits to mention the 
ordinances which Jesus appointed and the form of prayer 
which he gave, it is, no doubt, because the general adoption 
of these among the converts to Christianity had rendered it 
unnecessary. But a consideration of all these particulars, as 
well as an examination of the peculiarities in the language 
and style of our Evangelist, would far exceed the limits of 
this essay. 

Above all then, be it observe(|^ that the evidences which 
the fourth Gospel brings for the Me^siahship of Jesus are 
founded upon his doctrines and discourses. It was the 
author's design to place the character and office of the Mes- 
siah in a clear light, to show what was meant by the Son of 
God, and in what sense he is to be considered as the Saviour 
of the world. " As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness," says our Saviour in the Gospel of St. John, " even so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up." And thus indeed did 
this Apostle hold up the image of the Messiah, not to the 
eyes of the Jewish nation only, but to the view of the whole 
world, that all who looked upon it might be saved. 

F. H. Hedgk. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Counsels to Young Men on Modem InfideUtf^ and the Evidinees 
of Christianity, By John Morison, ISJ}, — author of an 
Exposition of the Book of Psalms, S^c, Boston, James Lor- 
ing. 12mo. pp. 237. 1S34. 

This work, though not marked by any originality of view, is 
pervaded by a spiritual fervour that warmly recommends it to 
the heart. The author seems to be a man who has not only a»> 
tared himself of the external and historical troth of the 

49* 
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religion, but has also Torified the convictions of his understand- 
ing in the experience of his heart. Every Christian, who has 
made great spiritual progress, must have enjoyed the peculiar 
delight which results from what may be called the second estab- 
Ibhment of the claims of our faith, — that proof which, aAer the 
religion is seen to stand firm on the foundations of human testi- 
mony and the history of the world, is found in the principles and 
aflfections of the spiritual nature. This internal voice which, in 
gentle but distinct tones, sounds up from the depths of the heart, 
and speaks of the accordance there is between the teachings of 
Jesus and the best powers and noblest aspirations of the soul, — 
this is the voice which persuades us, with a grasp that nothing 
in life and nothing in death can relax, to cling to the hope set 
before us in the Gospel. After the intellect has done its part in 
persuading us to the belief and practice of Christianity, and we, 
having honestly guided it in its examination, faithfully submit to 
its just conclusions, the heart, with its own powerful and irresis- 
tible logic, comes in to bind us with new closeness to that service 
of God which is perfect freedom. 

We express ourselves thus in order to apply our remarks as a 
commendation of that feature of the work before us in which the 
author manifests his strong internal sense of the value of Christi- 
anity, and in which he does much, as we think, to infuse the 
same sense into the hearts of his readers. Christianity is to be 
loved as well as believed, and she asks for that peculiar kind of 
belief which results from love. She is to be known with that 
knowledge of the affections and the soul of which she continually 
speaks. 

But let us show what we mean in our author's own words. 

" The man who is a genuine believer ia as fully conscious, as he is 
of existence, that Christianity is no cunningly devised fable. It has 
established its throne in the deep-seated convictions of his hearL He 
has felt the transformation it has wrought ; *^ old tilings are passed 
away ; behold all things are become new.** His entire character has 
been favourably affected by it Upon his once gloomy path it has 
shed the light of immortality ; it has taught him to ^ rejoice even in 
tribulation ;" it has changed all the aspects of life, by throwing over 
them the hues of eternity ; it has conferred on him a reality of happi- 
ness which the whole creation had no power of imparting. In his 
own person he beholds a monument oi the truth and excellence of 
Christianity ; which forever forbids him to doubt. By other evidences, 
indeed, his character is confirmed ; but in his peace of mind, in that 
^ hope which is full of immortality,'* and in the heavenward bearing 
of his once earthly character, he is enabled to feel that Christianity is 
no < cunningly devised fable.' " — ^pp. 65, QQ* 

That the intrinsic moral beauty of Christianity should be thus 
set forth to young minds, and for such this work is intended, 
seems to us of great importance. We deem it important because 
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it does that which notUng else can do and which is especially 
important to be done. *^e maj give a young person instruction 
upon intellectual points, and furnish his mind with a great many 
ideas oh religious subjects, and yet produce but a very inconsid- 
erable and unworthy development of his religious nature. And 
it is the expansion of his soul which is needed, rather than the 
information of his intellect ; — indeed the latter is of great value 
no farther than it is connected with the former. If we can make 
a child's heart glow with piety to God, and benevolence to his 
fellow-children, it is far better than if we should delight his 
eager curiosity by showing unto him all mysteries and all know- 
ledge. 

The religious instructor, who is satisfied because his pupil 
caii freely repeat chapters from the Bible, can hardly have for 
himself any distinct idea of that process of growth which takes 
place in the immortal nature when the spirit of truth has been 
infused into it and is quickening it in every part. And we shall 
far better guard the young man against the specious objections 
of the infidel, as well as give him a far more rapid progress to- ' 
wards the world of spiritual life and joy, by persuading him to 
take unto himself the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, and 
the sword of the spirit, than by carrying him through a long and 
laborious process of training as to those external supports of 
Christianity which are of an inferior and incidental character, 
and informing him of all the battles, small and great, which, in 
the history of the church and of infidelity, have been fought 
around those supports. 

The trait we have remarked upon as distinguishing the book 
before us appears again in the remarks made upon the character 
of Christy the description of which he concludes in the following 
strain. 

**• Whence such a character as this ? Was it from earth or heaven ? 
If fr(mi earth, where can we look for its great archetype f Not 
surely in the Gentile world; for it infinitely surpassea the ideal 
models which were laid down by the purest and most enlightened of 
its philosophers. Not in the Jewish world, for even its most cherished 
patriarchs were chargeable with innumerable imperfections ; and in 
the days of Jesus of Nazareth, the great body of the nations were 
pecuharl^ degraded, both as it respected the acauirements of the un- 
der8tandm§[, and the habits of the life and oonauct Whence, then, 
this mysterious and wonderful nersonaffe, — ^this Being so unlike all 
the generations of men who had prece&d him or who have followed 
after him, yet clothed in a human form, possessed of human sympa^ 
thies, and subject to human woes ? No wonder that Rousseau, in his 
exquisite ana well-known contrast between Socrates and Christ, 
should feel himself constrained to remark, that < the inventor of such 
a personage would be a more astonishing character than the hero.' " 
pp. 70, 71. 
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Although we admire the sentiments with which our author 
speaks of Ciiristianity, we cannot approve of the indiscriminating 
severity with which he speaks of the infidel. There is a bitter- 
ness in some of his remarks which, even were it deserved by att 
infidels, as, at the hazard, perhaps, in these intemperate and 
intolerant times of being called apologists for infidelity, we think 
it is not, we are most thoroughly persuaded that it is not palcu* 
lated to reclaim the unbeliever from the error of his thoughts, or 
the error of his ways. When shall we be persuaded that, in 
raising men from earth to heaven, that course is not most suc- 
cessful which tends to stir up the bad passions of a bad heart ! 

Our author needlessly draws in at the close of his work a trea 
Use on the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, in which he sup- 
ports, in the most rigid form, the doctrine of their verbid inspira- 
tion. His arguments appear to us to be of a very verbal kind. 
In commenting on that passage, in which Christ charges those 
who reject him with not having the word of God abiding in 
them, he speaks as follows. 

^ Here several things are to be noticed. In the first place, the 
Scriptures of the Jews, which did not abide in them through their un- 
belief are distinctly recognised as tht word of God, 

* * * In the Uiird place they are spoken of emphatically 
as ihe writings, evidently including them all, and leaving no room to 
dispute the divine origin of their diction any more than of the doc- 
trines they contained^ ! 

Again, in proof of the verbal inspiration of the prophecies he 
quotes the passage — '' Holy men spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost." He accounts for the difference of style in the 
different books of Scripture, by saying that '' the Spirit of Grod 
was as capable of influencing the mind of a prophet or an apostle 
in coincidence with his own tastes, predilections, and education, 
as in opposition to them." A defence of the verbal inspiration 
of the Scriptures, consisting of such arguments, may, we trust, 
be safely lefl to itself. If the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures 
were necessary to the purposes of faith and worship, alas for the 
world. If the inspired words make an essential part of the Holy 
Book, the Bible is every day and moment slipping farther and 
farther from our grasp. 

If this book should fall into the hands of any unbeliever, we 
would beseech him deeply to consider the nature of that interna) 
argument for Christianity which it sets forth, that argument 
which, were no other argument within our reach, would still make 
Christianity the religion of the greatest, the wisest, and the 
holiest of our race. C. A. B. 
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Letters to the Young, By Maria Jane Jewsburt. From the 
third London edition. Perkins, Marvin, & Co., Boston. 
1834. pp.264. 

We should think the authoress of these Letters is not the mere 
copyist of what others have said and written. She pours out her 
sentiments and thoughts with a freshness and force which indi- 
cate that thej have been fully realized iu her own mind and 
heart. The style is marked by naturalness and simplicity, and 
not unfrequently, and seemingly without the slightest effort, it 
rises to eloquence. Little turns of beautiful and original ex- 
pression sometimes occur, which strike the mind as no mean 
proofs that we are reading the work of a thinker. Our authoress 
seems to have felt in her own heart the matchless excellence of 
the gospel and the supreme power of the love of Christ. We 
have been particularly pleased with those letters in which- she 
endeavours to impress her young friends with a true sense of the 
value of the Holy Scriptures. Had we space we should be glad 
to quote from these letters. And indeed we cannot refuse to 
make a short extract from the sixth letter in which we find a 
just thought uttered with all the unction of true feeling. 

^ God, my dear friends, is as sufficient to satisfy the heart, as he is 
worthy to occupy the mind. It is good to be laid upon a sick bed (if 
he bless it) — ^to see the vanity of even the world's best and fairest. 
What is poetry to the languid ear ? What are pictures to the aching 
eye ? or praise, or music, or gaiety, to the sick and sinking heart? 
Where is the mind itself with all its boasted resources ? Yet when the 
thoughts are confused and the fancy fevered, — the judgment weak- 
ened and tlie memory faithless,-— even then the words which God 
speaks in his Gospel are spirit and life. Just where the world leaves 
us, he takes us up." — pp. 79, 80. 

We could not help being reminded by this passage of one of 
oor own dear friends now afflicted with disease, for whose sick- 
ness we have wept much, and for whose recovery we have oflen 
prayed. We could not help thinking of a striking remark he 
made to us as to the source of his consolation in the pains of his 
body and the weakness of his mind. At times, (he said), a rich 
text from the glorious Gospel will float through my mind all day, 
and come and go like the joyful strains of some rich melody 
which has long been familiar to the heart. What a reward even 
on earth for making the Bible one's study and delight ! 

In these Letters, familiar as they are, we sometimes meet 
with a thought of great importance. Take the following for an 
example. 

^ Minds of a reflective and somewhat timid cast are most liable to 
the influence of morbid sensibility ; they soon begin to look through 
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rather than upon aociety, and consequently become disgnsted whh 
the constmctipn cMf it. They senre their pleasures as children do 
their toys — pull them to pieces in order to ascertain their internal 
mechanism ; and their emotions as the same children serve their rose- 
buds— -open them to accelerate their time of bloom. Without inten- 
tional want of benevolence, they feel little towards their lellow-€re«- 
tnres beyond general ffood-will, or perfect indifference, whilst their 
affections are few, ardent, arbitrary, and exclnsive." 

With the technical theology embodied in these Letters we 
cannot agree, and we sometimes find what we esteem erron 
expressed in their grossest form. We did hope and trust that 
ideas like that expressed in the following couplet, quoted by our 
authoress, were passing out of approbation and use. 

<* For God before, man like himself did frame, 
But God himself now like mortal man became." 

Would that the writer could have considered what she meant 
before she transcribed these lines. The thought contained in 
them to which we allude is too shocking for criticism. 



CORRESPONDENCE AND INTELUGENCE. 



SIXTH LETTER TO REV. ADIN BALLOV. 

Harvard, Mnfember 17, 1834. 

Dear Sir, 

I now proceed to make some remarks on the following passage con- 
tained in your letter : — 

** Finalry, dear brother, pardon me for alluding to a practice in your 
denomination, which is as offensive to me, as the one I have been vin- 
dicating is to yon. 1 mqan the almost perpetual attention which yoar 
ministers and writers pay to their distinguishing doctrine of the divine 
Unity. I am a Unitarian. I was never any thing else. I drew my Uni- 
tarianism out of the Bible before I ever heard of Trinitarianism. It has 
always remained with me. I value the doctrine for what I deem its sell- 
coneislency and agreement with divine revelation. But to imagine it a 
doctrine necessary to be laboured over and over, year aAer year, in almost 
every sermon, periodical, and tract, I am no more able, tnan to imagine 
how Trinitarians contrive to make a belief in the Trinity the mainspring 
of vital religion." 

ir it is a fact that our ministers and writers pay "almost perpetual 
attention to the doctrine of ihe divine Unity," and if this *' doctrine is 
laboured over and over, year after" year, in almost every sermon, peri- 
odical, and tract;" I must confess it is a fact I was not acquainted with ; 
and were I to form a judgment in regard to this thing ft-om what I have 
read, observed, and board, it would differ considerably from yours. For 
these twenty yean past I have peen generally coooected witb Unitarian 
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jK>cietie8, and more than eight years of this time I have been a hearer. 1 
have heard many Unitarians preach, and a great many Unitarian sermons; 
t. e. sermons which inculcated UnitariaA views of the goopel. And I 
cannot now recollect a single sermon among them all, in which our dis* 
tinguiHhing doctrine was the theme or 4>urden uf the discourse ! To be 
more particular, I do not recollect that 1 have ever heard a sermon, the 
apparent object of which was to disprove the doctrine of the Trinity, or 
or the equality of the Son to the Fattier, or of the two natures of Chiist, 
or of his preOxistence, or of the personality of the Holy ^Spirit. Othera 
may have hnard these subjmsts frequently discussed in the pulpit, but I 
have not. I can easily call to mind a great many sermons which I have 
heard delivered by Unitarian clergymen, and if they have, in my pres- 
ence, dwelt on these controverted doctrines just alluded to, I do not now 
remember it. I would not say that I never heard a sermon on th%M 
topics; but if I have, it now escapes my recollection. You know that 
the Orthodox generally bring very different charges against us. They 
charge us with keeping back our peculiar doctrines. They complain of 
our sermons, that they do not go far enough : they frequently call our 
discourses ** moral assays'* : they object that we dweU too much un duties, 
virtues, and human ability. Vou know what language they use, and I 
need not repeat it here. 

I do not mean to insinuate that we have been silent at all times and in 
all places about the Tiinity. We regard it not as a trifling error, and 
we are prompt to embrace proper opportunities to correct it. But tliis is 
only one among many errors wliich we are earnestly labouring to correct. 

If you examine our periodicals of these last twenty years, you wiU 
find that our writers have paid no small share of attention to many other 
subjects besides the doctrine of the Trinity and the Divine Unity. I refer 

Iou to the '' Christian Disciple,'* " Christian Examiner," *' Unitarian 
fiscellany," "Sparks' Tracts," "The Liberal Preacher," "Unitarian 
Advocate," " Scnptural Interpreter." and " Christian Register" — and also 
to "The Unitarian," the death of whose editor was so eloquently and 
feelingly announced in your last paper. Our common and deeply la- 
mented friend was the open, the earnest, the active friend to Unitarian 
Christianity. But the pages of " The Unitarian," as well as his other 
writings, will show that he was labouring not baesly to check and destroy 
the influence of a single error, nor to establish a single truth. Trinitan- 
anism was not the only object which he boldly and oAen opposed. He 
did not employ all his time and energies in attempts to establish the 
doctrine of the Divine Unit^. He contended with Calvinism, with Uni- 
Tersalism, with Infidelity, with Atheism. It was his desire and endeavour 
to render this work hignly useful to the cause of practical religion. But 
I need not remind you of these things. 

If you will read the publications mentioned above, I think you will 
own that our writers have not confined their attention to that article of 
fiiith from which they have taken their distinctive name. They bars 
■ought to give mankind juster views of religion and of divine revelation 
generally. They believed that wrong notions were entertained by many 
of their Christian brethren, not only in regord to the Trinity, but also in 
regard to native depravity, election, reprobation, the divine decrees, tho 
divine sovereignty, the atonement, regeneration, faith, good works, the 
condition of those who die in infancy, the true evidences of a Christian 
character and hope, &c. &c. They have been busy also in pleading the 
cause of charity, "peace, temperance, benevolence. In their studies they 
have thought of Sunday-schools, of the inmates of prisons and hospitals, 
of the sailor, of the slave, of the noor and afflicted. They have laboured 
much to chock the progress of inndelity. 

And if you consult the other publications of Unitarians, I think you 
will observe the same wide range of thought and the same large and com* 
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Kheniive dengn, I refer yon to the writings of Fox, Cappe, Channinc, 
ckmiofter, Thacher. Ware, Palfrey, Greenwood, Colman. They will 
ttll you that they had aimed to do something more than to refute the 
Trinitarian error, 'and assert and defend the Divine Unity. Noah Wor- 
cester has written much relating to the Trinity. But remore from his 
writings every sentence which relates immediately to that or the opposite 
doctrine, and have we nothing left to speak for the warm heart aod 
fruitful mind of this distinguished man, this aged and devoted servant of 
Gods' 

As to our Tracts, it might be expected that our distinguishing doc- 
trine, and the one which is opposed to it, would, in some form or other, 
be oflen brought into view ; and we have a considerable number of tracts 
devoted wholly or partly to an explanation and defence of our views of 
God and of Christ. This seemed necessary in order to meet the various 
and varying wants of the people. But afler all, I believe there is but a 
comparatively small number of our tracts which treat cliieBy on this 
subject. I have now by me a list of the titles of forty-nine tracts of the 
first, and ten of the second series, which have been published by the 
American Unitarian Association. I need not copy these titles to show 
you their variety of topics. You ran cosily examine them for yourself, 
and also those of the many tracts which have been published since. And 
when you have done so, I think vou will be ready to acknowledge that, 
in our eaecrncss to maintain the Divine Unity, wc have not been wholly 
anmindfuT of other important doctrines — that in our zeal to disseminate 
doctrines, wo have not quite forgotten duties — and that in our endeavours 
for the progress of Unitariani^ni, wc have not been indifferent about piety 
and virtue. Wo have aimfed not only to enlighten the mind, but to 
warm and purify the heart; not only to deliver men from the bondage 
of eiror, but also from the ^atcr bondage of sin. We have had many 
difficulties to meet — many trials to bear — many obstacles to surmount 

I could not help thinking, my dear brother, that you had wrong views 
of Unitarian miniHtcrs and writers, when you spoke of their '* almost 
perpetual attention to their distinguishing doctrine." I do not attribute 
this to a want of candour and fairness, out to a want of opportunity to 
know the true state of the case, as you belong to a different denomination, 
and are yourself con.stantly employed in preaching. I have dwelt long 
on this subject, believing you would be glad to learn that you have been 
in an error respecting it. 

Judging from what has come within my own knowledge, I should 
rather say that our proa hers and writers dwelt on this doctrine too little, 
than too much. For when I read Moses and the prophets — when I read 
the instructions of Christ and his Apostles, I cannot persuade myself 
that this is an unimportant doctrine. When I read the decalogue — when 
I hear the Saviour repeating the first and crcat commandment — when I 
hear him saying, " And this is life eternal, that they might know thee, 
the only true (iod and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent" — when I 
listen to Paul standing in the midst of Mars-hill, and addressing the phi- 
losophers and people of Athens — when I mark how he begins his sublime 
discourse — when 1 read his (Epistles, I think I find strong reasons for 
•ttach'mg great importance to the doctrineof the Divine Unity. And when 
1 cast my eye over Catholic countries, — and when I observe how much 
evil is occasioned by the doctrine of the Trinity nearer home, there 
■eems to me to be a pressing demand for great attention to the true doc- 
trine of the Godhead, and to the errors with which it is still encumbered. 

With sentiments of undiminished respect and esteem, I am your friend 
and brother, Jowatuas Fabr. 

Rev. Adim Ballou. 
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OBITUAEY. 

We hare a raournfiil task to perform in introdaeing to theae 
last pages of this periodical our remarks upon an event whooe 
occurrence, we doubt not, has touched the hearts of all our 
readers with no common sadness. 

He who conducted " The Unitarian," and gave to it its life 
and interest, is no more. The service he has done so well iM 
can do no longer. We believe that he finished the work which 
God gave him to do on earth, and that a new and nobler work 
now occupies the energies of his immortal spirit in heaven. 
We sorrow not as those who liave no hope, — for what cauae 
should we have to blush at the weakness of our faith, if, with 
the departure of every Christian friend, that hope were not in- 
creased ! What cause should we have to blush for our own 
slavery to earth, did not the realities of heaven grow' brighter to 
our view whenever a loily spirit from our very midst makes for 
itself a clear and glorious pathway to those realities through the 
clouds of worldly troubles 1 

Bernard Whitman -was born at East Bridgewater, Mass., « 
on the 8th of June, 179G. He was the thirteenth child of Dea- 
con John Whitman. He had no early advantages of education 
except that of attending a country district school. In his early 
youth he exhibited that bold and fearless spirit, that open ain- 
cerity of opinion and adventurous effort in the accomplishment 
of what he deemed right, which distinguished him throughout 
life. His father often expressed the fear that the qualities of 
this kind which he displayed, would bring him to some untimely 
end. In 1813, he made up his mind to get an education. He 
had been very industrious in working upon the farm. He now 
went to Mansfield, where he. laboured in a cotton factory for two 
years. He was enabled to save about one hundred dollars, and 
he then applied for admission to the Academy at Exeter, which 
was granted him. During the two years which he spent at Ex** 
ter, he was distinguished for the ardour with which he puraaed 
his studies, and for maintaining the cause of the younger meoi^ 
bers of the school, against those disposed to tyrannize over them. . 

TOL. I. 50 
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He entered college (Harvard University) in 1817. During his 
first year he rose rapidly as a scholar. At the commencement 
of his Sophomore year, he was engaged in the rel)cllion of the 
students, and was punished with rustication. He spent the 
time of his absence, except that which was occupied in con- 
ducting a winter school, in pursuing the studies of his class, 
and kept up with them, but, being refused a readmission to this 
class, he entered the one next below. He staid only a few 
weeks so as to take an honourable dismission from the college. 
He then kept school for a time at Billcrica, and was the chief 
instrument in the establishment of the academy at that place. 
He commenced his theological studies with an Orthodox minister 
at Well fleet, and finished them at Beverly. He then took up 
his abode in Cambridge as a caifdidatc. He preached in several 
places. He performed the duties of a minister six months for 
the small society at Middlesex Village. He received a call 
from the people at Duxbury, which he did not accept. He was 
settled at Waltham, Feb. 15, 1826. After his settlement he was 
very active in promoting the improvement of the girls in the 
factory. He was the principal instrument in establishing the 
Rumford Institute in Waltham. He was also actively zealous 
in the cause of the Sunday-school. As a teacher he secured 
the confidence and love of his pupils and made powerful im- 
pressions upon their hearts. 

At Exeter, he was very much excited concerning religious 
opinions, and very much prejudiced against the Unitarian belief 
His predilections for the doctrines of Orthodoxy continued until 
he commenced the- study of the Bible with the determination to 
base his theological views on the decisions there recorded. By 
this course his opinions were changed. During the year of his 
rustication he read Swedenborg's Works, and followed them as 
he said, as far as he could in consistency with the Bible. When 
he was settled in the ministry, it was with the determination to 
keep free from religious controversy. But, being himself at- 
tacked, his whole course was changed, and he has acted a distin- 
guished part in the theological polemics of the day. 

His services to this community as a public man are so well 
known that we shall not now consider them in detail. We will 
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only give a list of the publications which came from his pcD 
diiriag his settlemeqt. 

J. An A I tide in tho Christian Examiner on Holiness. 
2 A Sermon on Denying the Lord. 

3. A Sermon on Regeneraiion. 

4. A Sermon un the Limited Influence of the Gospel. 

5. A Sermon on the MeanA of increasing Public Happinesi. 

6. A Sermon at the Artillery Election. 

7. A Sermon on Christian Salvation. 

8. A Sermon on Christian Union. 

9. A Lecture on Popular Superstition. 
10. Letters on Revivals. 

11 An Addrefsji at tho Dedication of tho Masonic Temple, Boston. 

12. A volumfs of " Vi*lago Sermons." 

13. Letters in tho Controversy with Professor Stuart. 

14. Letters to Universalists. 

To these, had he lived, would have been added a volume of 
Letters to Unbelievers, some of which have appeared in "The 
Unitarian." He travelled in the West, — preached a dedication * 
discourse at Cincinnati, — and visited also Louisville (Kentucky), 
and Richmond (Virginia). lie travelled also in Maine, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island. — We cannot in brief space speak 
as we ought of the character of our deceased friend. He seems 
to us remarkably to have exemplified the power of decided moral 
purpose. In a notice of hirn published in the Christian Register 
since his death, it is said, — ** He was remarkable for energy and 
perseverance, — a conviction of p')wer, — a strong conception of 

the object of desire, followed by unwearied efforts to attain it, 

zeal discouraged by r.o diflicultics, but kindled and excited the 
more by t'.cnd to vigorous exertion.'* Nor did this dscided moral 
purpose of which wo speak aim only at tiie accomplishment of 
outward objects. It acted most powerfully upon his own soul in 
transforming every constitutional quality into a Christian grace. 
We have said that naturally his mental temperament was marked 
by great boldness and ardour. We need not say how clearly 
his life has proved that the^e qualities became thoroughly Chris- 
tianized in his mind. With a noble prudence he turned all his 
dispositions and powers to the account of virtue, and, if we may 
so speak, wrought the substance of his mind into the most glori- 
ous forms. 
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Mr. Whitman was in the best sense a praetical man. Bm 
was practical, not in acting without thought, but in proring dw 
energy of his thought by the energy of hb life. The importance 
of the results proved the greatness of his plans. He did nol 
allow his conceptions of the good that might be done to ontnm 
hb holy resolutions to eflect it When he had partially reeov« 
ered from the first violent attack which preceded hb gradaal 
decline, we recollect asking him, if he would travel some miles 
from Waltham to address a body of young men on a subject in 
which their thoughts were engaged, and in which he was com- 
petent to instruct them, — and well do we remember the cheerful 
and earnest readiness with which he assented to the request,-* 
the fulness of pleasure which shone in hb face at the proqped 
of doing good. We need but a single stroke to delineate the 
character of the true Christian, and with that stroke the pencil 
of truth must touch the character of our deceased friend. I£$ 
was unwearied in the conception and execution of good resobUions, 

We will conclude this imperfect notice of our deceased 
brother with a few sentences from a notice which has already 
appeared. ''During his long and lingering sickness all the 
characteristics of the true Christian shone forth with a brighter 
and clearer lustre. In this respect he showed an uncommon 
consistency of character. He manifested no raptures. He 
never did in health. He was equally free from despondency. 
He was uniformly calm, and cheerful, and grateful to the last. 
There was no sign of discontcut, no moment of repining. He 
was accustomed to speak much of the good things with which 
he was surrounded, and of hb unexpected freedom from great 
distress. His habitual language was that of calm, confiding, 
and grateful joy. And, as his family and friends gathered 
round him from time to time, they were astonished to see that 
the sick and dying man was the happiest of the group. He 
expressed his entire confidence to the last in the power of that 
simple faith which he had long cherished and laboured to pro* 
mote. He thanked God for possessing it, and he prayed for its 
diffusion. His last words were those which were consecrated 
by the lips of the Saviour, — * Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.' " 
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